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STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 


lUDI  TO  THE  LEGlflLATURE,  MASCH  1,  im. 


ALBANY: 


The  following  gentiemoi  composed  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
UiuTfeimty,  at  the  time  of  making  the  report  herewith  publirited.  The 
dates  of  their  appointment  are  prefixed  to  their  names. 

The  GOVERNOR,  ex-offido. 

The  LIEUT.  GOVERNOR,  ez  officio. 
1807,  Febr'y  11,  ELISHA  JENKINS. 
1819,  March  16,  STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

1822,  Febr'y    7,  JAMES  TflOBfPSON. 

1823,  Febr'y  14,  JAMES  KING. 

«        «  PETER  WENDELL,  M.  D. 

1826,  Jan'ry  12,  JOHN  GREIG. 
1826,  Jan'ry  86,  JESSE  BUEL. 

«*        «  GUUAN  C.  VERPLANCK. 

1829,  March  31,  OERRIT  Y.  LANSING. 

«        «  JOHN  K.  PAIGE. 

1831,  March  23,  JOHN  A.  DIX. 

1833,  Febr'y  6,  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL. 
«        "  ERASTUS  CORNING. 

«     April     4,  PROSPER  M.  WETMORE. 

1834,  April    17,  JAMES  M'KOWN. 

«        «  JOHN  L.  GRAHAM. 

1836,  Jan'ry  20,  AMASA  J.  PARKER. 
M     April     8,  JOHN  McLEAN. 
«     May      9,  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

C^ancilhr. 
GIDEON  HAWLEY,  Secrttary. 


REPORT,  &c. 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OP  NEW-YORK. 

The  Regents  of  the  UniTenity,  in  discharging  the  duty  required  of 
them  by  law,  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  embmcing  a 
geneial  view  of  the  various  matters  contained  in  the  annufed  reports 
made  to  them  from  the  sereral  colleges  and  academies  in  the  State, 
sabject  to  their  yisitation,  respectfully  submit  the  following 

REPORT: 

Tint'  during  their  present  annual  session,  reports  baye  been  made  to 
tbem  fxom  all  the  colics  and  academies  in  the  State,  subject  to  their 
▼iatation,  except  Oysterbay  and  Yates  county  academies.  A  few 
other  academies,  nominally  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  R^ents, 
have  made  no  reports  for  the  last  year;  but  as  they  are  understood  not 
to  be  in  active  operation,  no  reports  were  expected  from  them. 

ColUgiaie  Reports. 

From  the  collegiate  reports  for  the  last  year,  the  Regents  are  enabled 
to  present  a  fuller  view  of  the  relative  condition  of  the  several  colleges 
sttlgect  to  their  visitation,  than  they  have  ever  before  been  enabled  to 
do.  For  such  a  view,  they  refer  to  the  abstracts  from  those  reports, 
herewith  published,  which  give  satis&ctory  evidence  that  the  several 
courses  of  study  are  liberal  and  extensive,  as  well  as  of  a  practical  and 
useful  character* 
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Jlcademic  Repofit. 

Tbit  number  of  academies  making  the  reports  required  of  them  for 
the  last  year,  is  greater^  and  the  reports  made  exhibit  a  gnater  number 
of  schohrs  in  the  several  academies,  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
last  reports  are  also  made  in  more  strict  conformity  to  instructions  than 
any  former  ones. 
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A  series  of  schedules  accompanying  this  report,  numbered  fkom  1  to 
10,  will  exhibit  a  view  of  the  relative  progress  and  condition  of  the 
several  academies  in  the  State,  from  which  reports  for  the  last  year  have 
been  received. 

Schedule  No.  1,  exhibits  the 'whole  number  of  students  taught  in  the 
several  academies,  (exceeding  6,300)  with  the  number  claimed  and  al- 
lowed to  be  classical  students,  or  students  in  the  higher  branches  of 
English  education,  as  defined  by  statute,  (exceeding  5,000)  and  the  ap- 
portionment founded  on  the  latter  number  of  $12,000,  being  that  part 
of  the  iDCome  of  the  Literature  Fund  required  by  law  to  be  distributed 
among  academies.  The  amount  apportioned  for  each  scholar  in  each 
Senate  district,  is  stated  at  the  dose  of  the  schedule;  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  inequality  noticed  by  the  B^egents  in  several  piipvious 
reports,  still  continues. 

Schedule  No.  2  presents  a  tabular  view  of  the  relative  condition  of 
the  academies,  from  which  reports  for  the  last  year  have  been  received, 
in  respect  to  their  permanent  funds  and  annual  revenue,  together  with 
the  amount  of  debts  due  from  them,  and  the  number  and  salaries  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  them  respectively.  From  the  total  results  col- 
lected under  these  different  heads  in  the  schedule,  may  be  seen  how 
great  is  the  amount  of  fixed  or  permanent  capital  (exceeding  $750,000 
in  value)  invested  for  academies  in  lots  and  buildbgs,  in  philosophical 
apparatus  and  libraries,  and  in  other  property  set  apart  for  their  support; 
also,  how  much  their  annual  income  is  from  tuition  money,  amounting 
in  one  case  (that  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy,)  to  $10,169;  and 
in  another  case,  (that  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary)  to  $8,932;  and 
varying  in  several  other  cases  from  $2,000  to  $5,000:  and  from  which 
may  also  been  seen  what  amount  is  paid  for  salaries  or  compensation  of 
teachers,  being  for  the  last  year  upwards  of  $107,000,  and  exceeding 
by  more  than  $14,000,  the  amount  reported  as  paid  for  the  year  next 
previous  to  the  last. 

Schedule  No.  3  exhibits  the  amount  of  money  received  by  the  re* 
porting  academies,  for  their  distributive  share  of  the  income  of  the  Li- 
terature Fund,  apportioned  for  the  year  preceding  that  to  which  their 
present  reports  relate,  together  vrith  a  specification  of  the  account  on 
which  such  money  has  been  expended. 

Schedules  No.  4  and  5  are  referred  to  by  the  Regents,  as  containing 
a  detailed  view  of  the  various  subjects  of  study  taught,  and  class  or  text 
books  used  in  the  several  academies,  from  which  reports  have  been  te^ 
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oeiTed  for  the  kuit  year;  and  in  tbe  next  succeeding  schedule  (No.  6) 
"will  be  found  various  extracts  from  academic  reports,  exhibiting  either 
general  -views  on  the  sulgect  of  education,  or  wbaterer  appears  to  be 
special  or  peculiar  to  any  academy,  in  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued 
in  it. 

Schedule  No.  7  contains  abstracts  from  the  academic  reports,  show- 
ing the  various  prices  charged  for  tuition  in  the  sereral  academies,  with 
the  average  price  of  board  in  their  vicinity. 

Scfaedvle  No.  8  ccmtaina  a  statement  of  the  ajyropriations  made  by 
the  Regents  of  the  Unirersity  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus 
for  the  use  of  academies,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  relating  to  the  distributipn  and  application  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Literature  Fund,  passed  April  22,  1834. 

The  Regents,  in  their  former  reports  to  the  Legislature,  while  com- 
menting otk  the  various  subject  matters  of  schedules  siniilar  to  those 
above  referred  to,  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  information  con- 
tained  in  such  documents,  although  probably  of  no  great  interest  to  the 
public  generally,  would  be  specially  interesting  to  each  academy,  as  it 
would  enable  it  to  compare  its  own  condition  with  that  of  other  Idn- 
dred  institutions,  and  thereby  to  discover  and  supply  its  own  deficien- 
cies. The  observation  then  made  as  matter  of  anticipi^tion,  has  been 
fully  verified  by  subsequent  experience,  and  the  Regents  have  now  the 
satis&ction  to  communicate,  in  the  schedules  above  referred  to,  still  more 
ample  information  on  the  various  subject  matters  contained  in  thein> 
than  they  have  ever  before  been  enabled  to  do.  The  informatipp  thus 
communicated,  will  forn^  a  (^llection  Qf  statistic^  on  the  subject  of  aca- 
demic instruction,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
academies  for  whose  immediate  use  it  has  been  collected,  and  not  with- 
out  benefit  to  the  general  cause  of  education. 

Abstracts  of  the  usu^l  returns  of  meteorological  observations  for  the 
last  year,  will  be  found  in  sundry  voluminous  and  elaborate  schedules, 
accompanying  this  report^  and  observations  on  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  made  at  one  of  thfs  colleges,  and  a  few  of  the  acsider 
mies,  will  also  b^  found  in  another  schedule,  I^o.  9. 

The  meteorological  observations  were  made  at  a  great  number  of  the 
institutions  throu^out  the  State,  and  are  full  and  minute.  The  body 
of  curious  information  thus  annually  collected,  has  already  attracted 
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ffmt  iMeDliQii  among  tdeutific  iiuiomra,  both  in  Enxope  and  Ar^fripff, 
and  every  year  i$  adding  to  ita  value. 

In  their  last  annual  report  to  the  Legislaturei  the  Regents  adverting 
to  the  probable  errors  in  some  of  the  meteorological  observations,  made 
to  them  from  more  than  forty  academies  in  the  State,  suggested,  as  the 
best  means  of  correcting  much  emnsi  that  only  a  limited  number  of  aca- 
demies, to  be  selected  at  suitable  stations  in  diffeient  puts  of  the  State, 
should  be  required  to  make  such  observations;  tbat  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation should  be  annually  allowed  by  lavr  for  such  services;  and  that  in 
oaosidentien  of  such  alloviance,  amove  careftd  dtscfaarge  of  duty  should 
be  required.  The  experience  of  the  last  year  having  funiidied  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  propriety  of  the  snggiestions  above  referred  to, 
the  Regents  consider  it  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  advert  again  to 
those  suggestions,  and  to  solicit  for  them  the  fiivonbk  consideiation  of 
the  Legislature. 

'Abstracts  £x>m  the  reports  of  such  academies  as  have  departmoits  lor 
the  education  of  teachers  of  common  schools  established  in  them,  are 
herewith  presented  in  schedule  No.  10.  These  departments  being  on* 
der  the  particular  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  Superintendent  of 
Gonunon  schools,  the  abstracts  above  referred  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  last  armual  report  of  that  officer. 

The  Regents  would  again  respectfully  urge  upon  the  concddemtion 
of  the  Legislature,  the  importance  of  placing  at  their  disposition,  in- 
creased means  for  the  support  and  add  of  the  academies  of  this  State. 
Our  constantly  augmenting  population,  the  general  demand  of  our  citi- 
zens for  higher  and  better  education,  the  necessity  of  providing  a  nu- 
merous and  well  educated  body  of  teachers  for  our  schools  and  other 
seminaries  of  knowledge,  all  present  the  strongest  claims  upon  the  pub- 
lic aid,  which  are  but  very  partially  and  inadequately  met  by  the  Lite- 
rature Fund  in  its  present  condition.  It  is  true,  that  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  expense  of  erecting,  endowing  and  maintaining  sudi  insti- 
tutions, must  always  be  borne  by  individuals;  but  the  public  aid  be- 
stowed judiciously  in  special  grants  for  libraries  and  apparatus,  or  in 
the  form  of  an  annual  bounty,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  higher  branches  of  study,  has  hitherto  proved  a  most  beneficial  auxi- 
liary, as  well  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  private  zeal  and  liberality.  In 
Qcder,  however,  to  effect  such  desirable  results,  on  any  large  scale,  h-is 
important  that  the  public  bounty  thus  bestowed,  should  be  something 
i^oie  than  merely  nominal,  irtuch,  there  is  reason  to  Cear,  must  soon 
hereafter  become  the  case,  if,  whilst  the  population  of  this  State  is  ra- 
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pidly  augmentiiig,  and  the  number  of  inatitutiont  jfbr  that  degree  of 
education,  between  oar  common  achoola  and  our  ooUeges,  is  increaaing 
in  the  same  or  a  greater  proportion,  the  income  of  the  Litemture  Fond 
phced  mider  the  control  of  the  Regents,  should  be  left  stationaiy. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Regents. 

S.  VAN  RENSSELAER,  dkanUOor. 
OmxoN  Hawi^ey,  Seardary. 
Mbamijiy  FArmry  27(&,  1838. 


DOCUMENTS. 


ABSTRACtS 

Fircm  the  S^KirU  rf  (he  seoiBral  Colk^  iubfea  t^thevitUa- 

Hon  oflht  Regents  of  ike  VnwertUyy  fnait  for  the  year  1837^  ^orjcr  m 
year  ending  on  tmne  day  cf  1837. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

Manber  and  DetcnpHomif  Prcfeiwrshipe. 

The  professorships  were  the  same  aus  stated  in  the  report  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  preceding  year.  The  arrangement  therein  mentioned  with 
reject  to  the  ihstraction  proposed  to  be  given  hj  the  president  to  the 
senior  dass  in  the  elements  of  international  law,  and  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  the  English  compositions  of  that  class,  were  several^  carried  into 
effect  at  the  last  ^session. 

Faculiyj  and  other  Cottle  Officers. 

The  SBsne  during  the  last  as  during  the  preceding  year,  except  that  an 
instructor  was  tempoiarity  engaged  to  give  instruction  to  the  senior  and 
freshman  classes  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  elocution;  and  that  the 
additional  instructors  requisite  for  carryihg  into  operation  the  literary 
and  sdentifip  course  were  employed  in  tlieir  respective  departments,  viz. 
an  instructor  in  drawing  and  a  manipulator  in  chemistry. 

Member  of  Students, 

Whole  number  of  students,  undeigraduates,  during  said  year  was  111 

Number  who  left  oolleee  during  the  year  was«..«  ••• 5 

^^      remaining  at  ue  dose  of  the  session, •  106 

^'      of  graduates  at  the  last  annual  commencement, 23 

Whole  number  of  students  at  present  in  the  college  is 114 

Of  the  students  matriculated  at  the  last  session,  4  were  under  the  age 

of  14,  and  the  average  age  of  the  graduates  was  about  18. 
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Oaai^Uaibm  of  StudoU$. 

The  students  were  classified  as  follows: 

Ist.  Fall  course.    In  the  senior  class, • 24 

^^    junior  class, 23 

'^     sophomore  class, • 28 

^    freshman  class, 32 

2d.  Literary  and  scientific  course. 

In  the  3d  class, •  •  •  •  • 4 

Cottege  Tarmsj  or  Seisions. 
These,  as  well  as  the  vacations,  remain  as  stated  in  the  last  report. 

Stdjeds  or  Courses  of  Study. 

The  sub-graduate  course  of  study  in  each  class  in  said  college  during 
said  year  was  as  follows,  tiz. 

1.  The  Freshman  doss  pursued  and  completed  during  the  session,  a 
course  of  ancient  history,  conducted  by  recitations  ffom  the  teart-boolc, 
which  was  Heeren^s  Outlines,  the  time  devoted  to  the  course  being  one 
hour  in  every  week.  This  class  also  pursued  a  practical  course  in  En- 
glish composition  one  hour  in  each  week,  upon  subjects  prescribed  to  them, 
and  in  the  mode  stated  in  the  former  report;  and  was  also  engaged  one 
hour  in  eveiy  week  in  the  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  elocu- 
tion, the  text-book  being  Barber's  Gianunar  of  £k)outi(»i.  The  mathema- 
tical course  of  this  class  was  the  same  as  the  year  preceding,  and  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner,  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  use  of  the 
same  text-books,  as  mentioned  in  the  former  report,  in  which  the  detail 
of  this  department  is  stated  at  length,  together  with  the  various  divisions 
of  the  courses  of  instruction  therem,  and  the  methods  adopted  for  insu- 
ring the  requisite  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  the  due  ac- 
quirement of  the  facts  and  principles  designed  to  be  inculcated.  In  the 
dassical  department,  the  class  attended  recitations  three  hours  daily  du- 
ring t)ie  session,  and  read  in  Latin  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  the 
treatise  De  Seneduie  of  Cicero,  and  the  Germany  of  Tacitus.  In  Greek, 
selections  from  the  Graca  MajorOj  consisting  of  extracts  from  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  and  from  Homer's  Odyssey.  It 
was  also  exercised  daily  in  the  grammatical  analyns  ci  the  portions 
read,  and  in  Latin  metrical  composition,  with  special  reference  to  the 
various  metres  of  Horace.  The  subject  of  Latin  prose,  composition  was 
also  regularly  attended  to,  being  sometimes  conducted  as  an  extempora- 
neous exercise,  and  at  others  by  regular  preparation  and  study  at  home. 
The  kindred  studies  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  of  an- 
cient geogr^ihv,  were  also  jmtematioaUy  attended  to  in  tins  depart- 
ment. Adams'  Roman  and  Cleveland's  Ghredan  Antiquities  were  adopt- 
ed as  text-books  in  the  former,  and  Butler^s  Ancient  Geography  in  the 
latter  study,  while  ad£tional  notes  were  furnished  to  the  class  as  occa- 
fton  required. 

2.  llie  Sophomore  doer,  dniing  tiie  same  period,  pursued  for  one  hour 
daily  in  the  lecture  room,  a  course  of  modem  hirtory  and  English  com- 
position, conducted  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  last  report,  the  text- 
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book  la  kiBtory  being  Heerea's  Outlines  of  Modem  Jffistoiy;  of  wbich 
eadi  student  ms  reqpiizcd  to  make  a  written  afaBtiact  undor  heads  fur* 
niahed  by  the  piofesaor*  In  the  classical  department  this  class  attended 
one  boor  dailyi  and  sead  in  Greek  60  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Thu« 
qrdidesy  and  selections  from  the  following  plays  of  Euripides,  riz:  the 
Hecubay  OnsUs^  Pluaiissa^  Medaiy  IKppohftus^  JUcesUsy  AndrcmachSf 
Bhitusy  Uroades^  Bacchasj  Hdena  and  Ctfclopt.  In  Latb,  they  read  a 
selection  of  Cicero's  letters  to  his  friends,  neajdk  two  books  of  the 
Geoigics  of  Yiigil,  and  the  Satires  of  Horace.  They  also  pursued  the 
study  of  ancient  geography  from  maps,  without  a  text-book,  and  at- 
tended weekly  to  Greek  and  Latin  ppose  compositions. 

Hiis  class  also  attended  the  Professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  che* 
misbry  one  hour  daily  duxing  the  session,  and  puraued  the  studies  of 
physics  and  elementary  chemistry.  The  tfi^t-book  in  the  former  was 
R^wick's  Outlines,  iar  which  the  subjects  of  heat,  electricity  and  mag- 
netism were  completed  during  the  first  term,  and  those  of  electro-mag* 
netism  and  optics  during  the  second.  The  text-bo<^  in  chemistry  was 
the  same  used  during  the  preceding  year,  viz:  Turner's  Chemistry. 

With  respect  to  Ihe  mathematical  course  of  thli  class,  the  same  ob- 
servations may  be  applied  as  were  made  in  re^uxl  to  the  Freshman 
class,  and  a  ^milar  reference  is  made  to  the  last  annual  report. 

3.  The  Junior  class  attended  one  hour  daily  in  the  rhetorical  depart- 
ment, upon  a  general  course  of  Belles  Lettera,  carried  on  by  lecture,  with 
daily  examinations  and  constant  reference  to  established  authorities  both 
ancient  and  modem.  These  lectures  and  references  were  embodied  in 
note  books,  which  once  in  every  week  were  handed  in  for  examination 
and  approved  by  the  professor.  A  course  of  written  themes  was  also 
carried  on  twice  a  week,  on  questions  arising  out  of  the  lectures. 
Tbese  themes  were  read,  criticised  by  the  class,  and  commented  upon 
bv  the  professor,  and  finally  handed  in  to  him  with  corrections.  In  the 
cLssical  department,  tkis  class  read  in  Greek  between  30  and  40  sec- 
tions of  Longinus,  and  selections  from  the  Promdheus  Vinctus^  Seven 
ogainU  ThAesy  Parem  and  •Agamemnon  of  w£schylus.  In  Latin  thev 
read  nearly  all  the  Jlndrian  of  Terence,  with  selections  from  the  Jidd' 
phi  and  Heautoaliinaraumenosj  Horace's  Epistle  to  the  Pieoe  twice,  and 
about  one  half  of  the  firet  book  of  Cicero  de  qfficiis.  This  class  also 
pursued,  by  weekly  lectures,  accompanied  by  examinations,  a  course  ot 
Roman  literature,  another  on  philology,  and  another  on  archeology,  in 
all  of  which  the  examinations  were  conducted  in  writing.  They  like- 
wise attended  weekly  to  Greek  and  Latin  compositions. 

In  the  department  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  this  class  pur- 
sued by  lectures  and  daily  recitations,  the  studies  of  mineralogy,  geo- 
logy and  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts.  In  the  two  former  of  these 
branches,  the  text-books  used  were  Comstock's  Mineralogy,  and  Dela- 
becfae's  Geology;  the  latter  was  conducted  by  original  lectures,  of  whkh 
notes  were  taken  by  the  students,  and  weekly  ^dubited  to  the  profes^ 
sor.  In  the  mathematical  department,  this  class  attended  one  hour  daily, 
and  pursued  the  same  courses  and  by  the  same  methods  as  are  circum- 
stantially detailed  in  the  report  of  last  year. 

4.  The  Senior  class  pursued  dusing  the  first  tenn  the  course  on  the 
Constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  conducted  by  the 
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pteAient  in  the  maimer  stated  in  the  report  of  last  year,  and  to  which 
One  hour  in  each  week  was  assigned.  During  the  second  tenn,  an  equal 
portion  of  time  was  asamed  to  a  course,  also  conducted  by  the  presi- 
dent, on  the  outlines  of  Litemational  Law,  in  vAaiii  the  text-book  used 
was  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law.  In  the  department  of 
moral,  intellectual  and  political  philosophy  this  class  attended  one  hour 
daily.  One  day  in  every  week  was  devoted  to  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion;  one  to  the  reading  and 
examination  of  themes  on  subjects  prescribed  by  the  professor,  and  con- 
nected with  the  course,  and  the  remaining  days  of  attendance  to  a  course 
of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  including  political  economy,  which 
was  carried  on  by  lecture  and  daily  examinations. 

He  Senior  class  read  in  Greek  the  (Edbfus  Cobmeus  of  Sophocles, 
and  nearly  all  the  CEdip%is  T^rannus  and  -^^^  In  Latin,  their  read- 
ing during  the  first  term  was  confined  to  Cicero's  treatise  de  Jfaiura 
Demrum^  and  his  T\isculan  disputations^  of  each  of  which  they  perused 
nearly  one  book.  During  the  second  term  the  Latin  course  was  con- 
ductel  by  written  translations,  made  at  the  instant  by  the  student  in 
the  lecture  room,  and  the  passages  so  translated  (which  were  tben  for 
the  first  time  shown  to  him)  consisted  of  selections  from  all  the  Roman 
writers,  beginning  with  the  fragments  of  i^nius  and  ending  with  Clau- 
dian.  Besides,  the  class  were  weekly  lectured  on  Greek  literature,  phi- 
lology, and  arehaeology,  in  which  the  examinations  were  conducted  in 
writing.  They  were  also  exercised  weekly  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse 
composed  in  the  lecture  room.  The  portion  of  time  devoted  to  the 
classical  department  was  one  hour  daily. 

This  class  also  attended  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  che* 
mistry  one  hour  daily,  and  completed  during  the  term  the  courses  of 
theoretical  and  practical  mechanics  and  optics,  prescribed  by  the  statutes; 
the  text-books  being  Renwick's  Mechanics,  Renwick's  Outlines,  Ben- 
wick's  Steam  Engine,  and  Brewster's  Optics.  The  class  was  engaged 
three  houra  in  every  week  in  the  department  of  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy, and  pursued  the  courses  therein  as  prescribed  b^  the  statutes, 
and  particularly  set  forth  in  the  last  annual  report.  It  was  furtjier  en- 
gaged one  hour  in  each  week  in  the  study  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  elocution,  in  which  the  text-book  referred  to  by  the  instructor  was 
Rush's  Elements  of  Elocution. 

6.  The  Third  class  of  the  literary  and  scientific  course^  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes,  was  the  only  one  organized  in  that  course  at  the  last 
session,  attended  during  the  session  one  hour  daily  upon  the  professor 
of  the  French  language,  with  whom  they  pursued  the  study  of  that  lan- 
guage in  reference  to  the  other  branchy  of  the  course,  and  to  modem 
history.  The  members  of  this  class  attended  with  the  IVeshman  class 
two  hours  in  each  week  in  the  rhetorical  and  historical,  and  in  the 
mathematical  departments,  respectively,  and  one  hour  in  each  week  in 
their  course  of  elocution,  and  pursued  in  each  of  these  departments  the 
same  studies  with  that  class.  Besides  which,  they  attended  one  hour 
daily  with  the  Sophomore  class,  and  pursued  the  same  studies  in  ele- 
mentary diemistry,  &c.  They  also  attended  two  hours  inevery  week 
for  instruction  in  drawing,  and  an  equal  portion  of  time  was  employed 
by  them  in  chemical  manipulation. 
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Exercises. 

Beades  the  exercises  in  Latin,  Greek  and  English  composition  and 
in  elocution,  as  stated  under  the  preceding  heaid,  the  several  classes 
were  exercised  during  the  last  session  in  deciaination,  as  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  preceding  year. 
Under  the  heads  of 

IlxafnmaiionSj 

Mode  of  InstrucHon^ 

System  of  Discipline^ 

GraJtuiUms  Md^ 

Staitdes  and  By-Laiws  of  ihe  College^  and 

Description  and  value  of  College  buildings 
the  trustees  have  nothing  to  add  to  their  former  report,  except  that  the 
CTeater  part  of  the  sum  of  $10,000  appropriated  for  the  increase  of  the 
ubrary  and  apparatus,  has  been  expended  for  that  object,  and  a  large 
and  valuable  addition  of  books  and  philosophical  instruments  has  con- 
sequently been  acquired. 

Description  and  value  of  other  College  property. 
The  same  as  stated  in  the  last  report. 

DMs. 

Amount  due  by  college  at  the  close  of  the  last  collegiate  term. 
$62,091.31. 

Incofne, 

Rents, $9,080  34 

Students'  fees  for  tuition,  &c 7,705  00 

116,786  34 
Amount  borrowed, 32,5t60  00 

$49,03^  34 
Expenditures, 

Fkid  for  interest,    $2,612  90 

"      repairs, 1,648  82 

^'       salaries  of  pnrflettors  and  officers,  13,267  50 

^      library  and  apparatus, 5 ,785  14 

«       bonds  and  debts  paid  off, 22,362  68 

'^       semi-centennial  celebration, 1,437  46 

'^       other  contingent  expenses, 1 ,746  47 

— I $4jS,860  97 

Price  of  TuUimf 
The  same  as  stated  m  last  report. 

« 

Remarks. 

The  trustees  make  no  remarks  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  their 
last  report,  except  that  ^  the  general  regularity  of  conduct  and  attend- 
t&oe  of  the  students  and  their  diligent  and  successful  application  to 
thdr  studies,  during  the  last  academic  year,  'were  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  any  preceding  session." 

[Senate  No.  62.]  C 
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UNION  COLLEGE. 

JVtemier  and  description  of  Professorships. 

1.  A  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages; 
2'  ^^  ^'      rhetoric  and  moral  pUlosophy. 

3.  "  "       natural  philosophy. 

4.  ^^  ^^       Oriental  languages. 
6.                ^^            "       mathematics. 

6.  ^^  ^^      intellectual  philosophy. 

7.  ^^  ^^       chemistry  and  natural  history. 

8.  ^*  ^      modem  languages. 

Faculty  and  other  College  Officers. 

The  faculty  are  a  president,  ax  professors,  one  assistant  professor, 
one  tutor,  and  three  fellows. 

The  other  officers  and  servants  are  a  librarian,  a  clerk  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  a  treasurer,  a  register,  an  architect  and  superintendent,  a  post- 
master, a  carpenter,  a  smith,  a  gardener,  a  fiirmer,  two  stewards  and  six 
servants. 

Jfumber  of  Students, 

Whole  number  of  under-graduates  during  the  year, 341 

Of  which  there  were  honorably  dismissed, •  •  • .  •     4 

«  «     died, 8 

^'  ^^     left  from  causes  unknown,.   .  •  • 18 

—      3b 


• 


Number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year, 311 

Number  of  graduates  at  the  last  commencement, 90 

Number  in  coll<^,  29th  January,  1838, 279 

Qassffication  qf  Students. 

The  students  were  classified  as  follows: 

In  the  senior  class, . • •••••  101 

^^    junior  class, •- 90 

^^     sophomore  class, 85 

^<    freshman  class, 36 

311 

College  Terms  or  Sessions. 

The  first  term  commenced  9th  September,  1836,  and  closed  prema- 
turely on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic. 

The  second  term  commenced  January  6,  1837,  and  closed  31st 
March,  1837,  after  which  followed  a  vacation  of  four  weeks. 

The  third  term  commenced  April  28,  1837,  and  closed  on  the  4th 
Wednesday  of  July. 

Subjects  or  Courses  of  Study. 

The  sab-graduate  course  of  study  in  each  class  during  the  collegiate 
year  ending  July  last,  was  as  follows: 
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'Rmknum  Qass. 

1st  Term.  Cicero  de  OiGciis,  (nearW  the  whole.) 

Horace,  the  Odes,  with  Roman  Antiquities. 
Graeca  Majora,  whole  of  the  excerpts  from  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides. 
2d  Tenn.  Horace  finished,  the  Epistles,  Satires  and  Art  of  Poetry. 
GriBca  Majora,  the  excerpts  from  Xenophon's  Cyropedia 

and  Anabasis, 
livv,  21  books. 
3d  Tenn.  Salhist,  the  whole. 

Algebra,  Bourdon  by  Davies,  about  100  pages  8to. 
Ghieca  Ma|ora,  Lysias^  Isocrates  and  2  Orations  of  De- 
mosthenes. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Ist.  Term.  Tacitus,  about  21  books. 

Graeca  Majora  continued,  70  p.  Philosophy  of  Arith* 

metic. 
Al^bra  continued,  about  100  pages. 
2d  Term.  Tacitus'  History  finished,  also  life  of  Agricola  and  Sst. 

of  Germany,  Graeca  Majora  continued,  excerpts  Aris- 
totle, Dionysius  and  Longinus,  Nat.  Theology. 
Geometry,  Dairies'  Legendre,  first  6  books. 
3d   Term.  Graeca  Majora,  (Homer's  Odyssey)  Philosophy  of  Nat. 

History. 
Solid  Geometry,  (Legendre)  4  books. 
Logic — the  whole  of  Whateley. 
JfcfU^  The  sophomore  class  recite  in  divisions  of  20  each.     An  option 
is  allowed  to  the  students  of  this  class  during  the  1st  term,  between 
Graeca  Majora  and  Philosophical  Arithmetic ;  during  the  2d  term,  be- 
tween Graeca  Majora  and  Natural  Theology;  during  the  3d  tenn,  be- 
tween Graeca  Majora  and  the  Philosophy  of  Natursu  History.     About 
1  of  the  dass  choose  arithmetic  instead  of  Greek;  about  1  natural  theo- 
logy in  place  of  Greek.     The  division  in  natural  theology  read  the  whole 
of  Faley,  in  connection  with  parts  of  the  Bridgewater  IVeatises.     The 
division  in  natural  history  read  the  whole  of  Smellie,  with  Ware's  In- 
troduction. 

Junior  Class. 

1st  Term.  Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  the  whole. 

Trigonometry  and  its  applications^  (Legendre  and  Day) 

136  pages. 
Grraeca  Mqora,  excerpts  firom  Hesiod  and  Sophocles. 
Algebra,  higher  parts.  Bourdon,  chaps.  6,  7,  8,  &€. 
Rudiments  of  Italian  language,  and  FoUen's  Reader. 
2d   Tenn.  Natural  Philosophy,  Somatology  and  Statics,  in  Cambridge 

course. 
Conic  Sections,  (Bridge)  80  pages. 
Cicero  de  Oratore,  2  lK>oks. 
Chemistry. 
Descriptive  Geometry,  (Davies')  the  right  line  and  plane. 
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3d  Tenn.  Natural  Philosophy^  Dysamics  and  Hydrostatics. 
Political  Economy^  (^j)  ^^^  whole  Yolume. 
GrsBca  Majora,  Medea. 

Analytic  Geometry,  (Bo'ucbarlat)  nearly  the  whole. 
Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral,  (Boucharlat.) 
Chemistiy  continued. 

JVUe.  The  junior  class  recite  in  diyisions  of  about  26  each.  The 
whole  class  study  Rhetoric,  Conic  Sections,  Trigonometry  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  A  choice  is  allowed  between  languages  and  higher  mathe- 
matics; those  who  prefer  the  latter  are  said  to  pursue  the  scu^/^k  course. 
The  remainder  pursue  the  usual  classical  course.  The  number  taking 
the  scientific  course  varies  during  the  year  from  25  to  15,  being  greater 
in  some  studies  and  less  in  others. 

Each  student  is  required  to  pursue  3  studies  each  term.  Lectures  are 
deliveired  to  the  junior  class  on  Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Poli- 
tical Economy,  while  they  are  engaged  in  thdae  studies;  ako  T>n  Che- 
mistry. 

Senior  Class. 

Ist  Teitn.  Intellectual  Philosophy,  the  whole  of  Abi^xnx)mlMe,  with 

lectures. 
Optics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  (Biot  and  lectures.) 
Kames'  Elemients  of  Criticism,  1st  Volume  and  lectures. 
Bourcharlat's  Mechanics. 
2d   Term.  Moral  Philosophy,  (Paley)  the  whole  volume  and  lec- 
tures; also  Wayland  to  one  section  of  the  class. 
Astronomy,  Biot  and  lectures. 
Eames'  Elements,  2d  volume. 

Hebrew  Grammar,  and  Stewart's  Chrestomathy,  25  pages. 
3d  Term.  International  and  Constitutional  Law,  (Kent's  Com.  1st 

volumie.) 
Physiology,  (Magendie,  iM)0  sections.) 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  (Turner,  and  lectures.) 

Besides  the  lectures  given  to  this  class  in  connection  with  their  daily 
^redtations,  about  fifty  kcli^^res  were  delivered  during  the  year,  at  extra 
hours,  on  the  following  objects:  Eloquence,  the  Philosophy  of  Histo- 
ry, Technology,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  were  allowed  to  study  Pure  Mechanics  instead 
of  Intellectual  Philosophy  or  Optirg,  and  Hebrew  instead  of  Astronomy 
or  Moral  Philosophy.  About  eight  membere  of  the  last  class  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission. 

A  lecture  on  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  or  on  some  branch  of  Scrip- 
tural Theology,  is  generally  delivered  on  each  Sunday  evening  during 
term  tim^e,  to  such  students  as  may  choose  to  attend. 

r 

Exercises. 

One  student  from  each  of  the  three  upper  classes  is  required  to  de- 
claim on  the  chapel  stase  daily  after  evening  prayers  throughout  the 
year.  The  senior  class  declaim  privately  before  the  president  once  a 
week  during  the  year.  They  also  meet  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  once 
a  week  to  read  compositions.    While  studying  Intellectual  and  Moral 
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FfaUosophji  they  are  lequired  to  prepare  essays  on  subjects  connected 
with  those  sciences,  the  subject  being  selected  and  assigned  to  each  stu- 
dent by  the  professor.  During  the  second  term  of  senior  year,  the  class 
also  engage  in  extemporaneous  debates  in  the  presence  of  the  Professor 
of  Rhetoric. 

The  junior  and  sophomore  claisses  are  exerdsed  in  elocution  and  com- 
position by  the  instructor  in  Rhetoric,  Natural  Theology  and  Political 
Economy. 

A  company  oijirmm  has  been  formed  from  the  three  higher  classes. 
It  is  attached  to  ?^firt  mgine  belonging  to  the  college,  and  is  expected 
to  aid  in  extinguishing'fire  on  the  college  premises,  or  in  the  city. 

ExaminQ&ons. 

Examinations  haye  been  held  twice  during  the  lasbyear.  Hie  first  in 
March  was  continued  four  days,  and  was  held  in  presence  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  trustees,  besides^  as  u^ual,  a  number  of  citizens. 
The  second  examination  was  held  the  3d  week  of  July,  and  was  con- 
tinued five  days  in  presence  of  the  same  committee  (Rev.  Drs.  McMas* 
ters  and  Tucker)  with  the  addition  of  the  Rey;.  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  Salem. 
At  each  of  these  examinations,  all  the  classes  were  examined  on  all  the 
subjects  of  study  pursued  by  diem  during  the  previous  term. 

JMode  of  Instruction. 

Instruction  has  been  given  both  by  text-books  and  lectures.  The  re- 
liance from  day  to  day  is  on  recitations  from  text-books,  connected  with 
familiar  colloquial  lectures.  The  student  is  required  to  read  and  ana- 
lyze a  portion  of  his  author  daily,  and  then  to  recite  it  (except  in  the 
languages)  without  recurrence  to  the  text.  iThe  instructor  interposes 
questions  in  order  to  elicit  knowledge,  expose  ignorance,  stimulate  in- 
quiry, and  enliven  the  monotony  of  the  exercise.  He  also  adds  any  ex- 
planations and  illustrations  which  he  thinks  necessary,  and  takes  special 
pains  to  awaken  and  foster  a  spirit  of  original  ahd  independent  inquiry. 

Each  student  is  required  to  attend  three  recitations  daily,  except  on 
Saturday,  when  he  attends  but  one,  the  remainder  of  that  day  being 
granted  to  the  liteiazy  societies,  and  spent  by  them  in  voluntary  exer- 
cises in  composition,  declamation  and  debate.  The  recitations  are  usu- 
ally one  hour  in  length. 

It  has  been  stated  already,  that  lectures  at  extra  hours  are  given,  in 
addition  to  the  daily  recitations.  IXiring  the  summer  term,  lectures  on 
chemistrv^  are  given  three  times  a  week  to  all  students  who  wish  to  at- 
tend. Besides  these  are  the  lectures  already  noticed,  and  which  are  de- 
rigned  especially  for  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

DiscipKne. 

The  discipline  of  Union  college  has  been  conducted  during  the  last 
year,  as  in  preceding  years,  on  the  parental  and  preventive  system.  The 
object  is  to  prei?en^,  oy  the  exercise  of  vigilance  and  of  a  kind  moral  influ- 
ence, the  formation  of  vicious  habits  and  the  commission  of  specific  of- 
fences, and  at  the  same  time  to  cherish  manly  and  generous  sentiments 
of  action,  and  to  establish  principles  on  the  only  sure  foundation,  that 
of  virtue  and  reli^on. 

No  public  punishments  were  inflicted  during  the  last  collegiate  year. 
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The  relative  merits  of  ^  students  in  regard  to  scholarsliiip,  attend- 
ance and  conduct,  are  noted  daily;  and  at  the  close  of  each  term,  the 
aggregate  is  transmitted  privately  to  each  parent.  A  merit  roll  is  also 
formed,  at  the  close  of  every  term,  from  this  record;  the  standing  of 
the  student  being  indicated  upon  it  in  i^ard  to  conduct,  attendance  and 
scholarship  in  each  brandi  that  he  has  pursued:  100  represents  ihe  maxi- 
mum of  scholarship  in  one  study;  300  the  maximum  in  all;  100  also 
represents  the  maximum  in  conduct  or  attendance;  500,  therefore,  re- 
presents the  maximum  standing  in  the  class. 

Gratuitous  Md. 

The  annual  income  of  the  several  charity  funds  belonging  to  the  In- 
stitution, amounts  to  $4,550,  from  which  92  students  have  been  assisted 
during  the  past  year. 

College  Buildings. 

Two  buildings  on  the  hill  eastward  from  the  city  of  Schenectady,  each 
200  feet  long  by  about  40  wide,  and  4  stories  hig^;  a  colonnade  ex- 
tending in  rear  from  each  building  156  feet  in  length  by  about  30  feet 
in  width,  and  two  stories  high.  The  foregoing  furnish  residences  for 
professors,  students,  &c.  and  contain  recitation  rooms,  libraries,  &c. 
The  other  buildings  are  two  boarding  halls,  a&rm  house,  hospital,  house 
for  a  professor,  and  two  small  tenements  for  servants,  &c.  These  build- 
ings and  site,  including  200  acres  of  land,  are  estimated  at  cost,  at 

$210,729  73 
Libraries  and  •Apparatus. 

The  several  libraries  contain  about  13,000  volumes, 
and  with  the  apparatus,  are  worth, $26,340  33 

Total  amount  of  fixed  capital  applied  to  purposes  of 
instruction, $237,070  06 

Other  College  Property. 

Amount  of  funds  for  the  support  of  president,  professors, 
classical  library  for  indigent  students,  support  of  in- 
digent students,  library,  and  apparatus,  and  buildings,      199,760  00 

Total  value  of  college  property, $436,830  06 

[The  manner  in  which  the  above  mentioned  funds  are  invested,  or 
the  securities  taken  for  them,  &c.  is  not  stated  in  the  report  of  the  col- 
lege.] 

JReoenue. 

Amount  chaiged  for  tuition,  room-rent,  &c.  during  the 

year, $9,9'14  00 

"            "            "     'collected  or  collectable, . .  7,435  00 

Interest  on  the  permanent  funds  above  specified, 13,983  20 

Total, $21,418  20 
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Bids. 

Ajnount  owing  by  the  college  at  the  close  of  the  year,.      $61,000  00 
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Total  amount  of  income  as  above  stated,  .••••• 1121^418  20 

"  "    expenditures,  viz: 

Of&ceis,  agents,  and  servants, $17,766  00 

Charity  students, 3^496  83 

Library  and  apparatus,* •  •  •  118  37 

21,380  20 


Balance «.« »..  |38  00 


Price  of  HiUiony  t^c. 

Tuition  three  terms,  $30;  room-rent,  $6;  use  of  library, 

$2.25, $38  26 

AU  other  necessary  expenses, ; 77  76 


Total  annual  expense,  •  ..• $116  00 

Remarks. 

All  moneys  intended  for  students  are  required  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  College  K^ster,  who  acts  as  their  fiscal  guardian. 

Daring  the  last  year  the  students  have  generally  prosecuted  their 
studies  with  diligence,  and  conducted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
faculty. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

Jfumber  and  Description  of  ProfeswrsMps. 

1.  A  professorship  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy. 

2.  "  "  logicj  rhetoric,  and  Belles  Letters. 

3.  "  "  law,  history,  civil  polity,  and  political  economy. 

4.  ^^  ^  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 
6.  ^^  ^'  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
6.  ^^  ^'  mathematics  and  astronomy.* 

A  teacher  of  the  French  language  is  employed  during  a  part  of  the 
year.  The  second  professorshLp  may  be  regarded  as  vacant,  although 
the  duties  of  the  same  are  discharged  by  the  president,  and  present  pro- 
fessor of  law. 

Faculkf  and  other  Colkge  Officers. 

The  faculty  connsted  of  a  president,  four  professon,  one  tutor,  and  a 
teacherof  French,  not  of  the  faculty. 
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Jfumher  of  Students. 

Whole  nuaber  of  nnder-^duates  during  the  year,  vms, 121 

Of  whom  left  college  during  the  year, 20 

Number  of  graduates  at  the  last  annual  coinmencement, 16 

Number  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  year, 100 

No  student  was  under  14  years  of  age.  Average  age  of  graduates 
was  22, 

Classificaiion  of  Students. 

The  students  were  classified  as  follows; 

In  the  senior  class, 22 

"     junior, 31 

^^     sophomore, «•-•* 46 

^^     freshman, •.••...  22 

Total, 121 

Collie  Terms  or  Sessions. 

1st.   From  the  1st  Wednesday  in  September, 13  weeks. 

2d.  "  "  January, 13      " 

3d.  "     last        "  April, : 13      « 

Vacations  in  all,  13  weeks. 

SubgradtuUe  Course  of  Study. 

The  Freshman  class  attended  three  recitations  daily,  pursuing  the  cri- 
tical study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  elements  of  Mathe- 
matical science.  In  Latin,  they  read,  translated  and  analyzed,  Folsom's 
selections  from  Livy,  21  books,  and  the  Odes  of  Horace.  In  Greek, 
the  historians  and  philosophers  of  the  Graeca  Majora.  In  Mathematics, 
they  completed  and  reviewed  Day's  Algebra,  and  4  books  of  Legendre's 
Geometry. 

The  Sophomore,  class  also  attended  three  recitations  daily.  In  Latin, 
tbey  completed  Horace,  and  read  one  book  of  Cicero  de  dratore.  In 
Greek,  the  extracts  from  the  orators,  philosophers,  and  critics  of  the 
OrsBca  Majora,  together  with  4  books  of  Homer's  Diad;  and  in  Mathe- 
matics, they  completed  Legendre's  Geometry  and  Day's  Mathematics, 
with  Conic  Sections,  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  from  the  Cambridge 
course. 

The  Junior  class  attended  three  recitations  daily.  They  studied  the 
2d  and  3d  books  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  and  3  books  of  Tacitus.  In 
Greek,  the  .Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus, 
with  two  books  of  Homer's  Hiad.  In  Science,  they  were  instructed  i^ 
the  principles  and  application  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
Natural  PhUosophy,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry.  Tbe  text-books  em- 
ployed in  these  subjects  respectively,  were  the  Cambridge  course,  Olm- 
sted, Herschell,  Turner  and  Silliman.  But  in  all  those  subject&admit* 
ting  of  experimental  illustration,  copious  lectures  and  illustrations,  fol- 
lowed by  strict  examinations,  were  alternated  with  recitations  from  the 
text-books. 

The  Senior  class  attended  in  like  manner  three  recitations  daily,  re- 
citing in  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Science,  the 
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Frmdi  language,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  text-books  em* 
ployed  were  Wbateley's  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Locke,  Cousin,  and  Brown 
and  Butler's  Analogy,  accompanied  with  lectures  and  examinations. 

Exercises, 

AU  the  classes  were  employed  in  divisions  weekly  in  the  practice  of 
composition  and  speaking  in  the  English  language;  the  Freshman  class 
in  translations  from  the  ancient  languages;  the  Sophomore  class  in  the 
composition  of  original' essays;  the  Junior  class  in  written  disputes;  and 
the  Senior  class  in  debates  orally  delivered  in  the  class  room,  and  ora- 
tions delivered  publicly  in  the  chapel.  The  three  lower  classes  also  de- 
livered selected  pieces  by  divisions  weekly  in  the  chapel,  as  exercises  in 
declamation.  All  these  performances  were  subjected  to  criticism  and 
coirection,  by  the  officers  having  charge  of  the  department  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged.  Biblical  instruction  was  given  weekly  to  all  the 
students,  and  preparation  and  recitation  from  the  original  sacred  Scrip- 
tures made  the  duty  of  every  student. 

Examinations. 

All  the  classes  were  examined  at  the  close  of  the  spring  and  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term,  in  presence  of  a  committee  of  educated  gen- 
tlemen, appointed  and  invited  to  attend.  The  examinations  occupy 
about  five  days  each,  and  are  minute  and  rigid.  A  comparative  nume- 
rical estimate  of  each  student  is  made  on  examination,  as  well  as  from 
the  average  of  his  daily  recitations,  and  goes  to  make  up  his  College 
standing  on  the  College  register.  The  Senior  class  was  examined  four 
weeks  previous  to  the  commencement,  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree, 
on  all  the  studies  of  the  course. 

Mode  of  Instruction. 

This  has  continued  the  same  as  reported  before,  being  a  combination 
of  recitations  irom  text-books,  with  familiar  or  more  formal  lectures, 
followed  by  strict  examination.  The  design  is  in  all  cases  to  discipline 
the  mental  faculties  to  original  and  independent  inquiry,  and  to  store 
the  m^nory  with  acquired  knowledge,  chiefly  through  the  exercise  of 
the  underatanding. 

Discvpline. 

Strict  attendance  on  every  college  exercise  is  required  of  every  stu- 
dent, and  failure  or  delinquency  of  any  kind  is  made  a  matter  of  re- 
cord and  of  kind  admonition.  Incorrigible  irregularity,  after  a  series  of 
five  warnings  to  the  student  and  his  parent  or  guardian,  is  followed  by 
lus  removal  from  the  institution.  A  student  who  has  incurred  warnings 
may  have  them  removed  from  the  record  by  his  subsequent  regularity. 
A  merit  roll  is  also  kept,  and  the  proficiency  of  each  student  recorded 
by  a  numerical  estimate  made  up  from  the  average  estimates  of  each 
particular  recitation.  These  records  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
students,  and  others  who  have  a  right  to  know  their  contents. 

College  Btnldings. 
These  consist  of  three  stone  buildings,  four  stories  high,  for  study  and 
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lodging  rooms,  a  dnpel,  preadent's  dwelling-house,  boarding-chouse  and 
servants'  house,  and  35  acres  of  land. 
The  original  cost  of  the  college  grounds  and  buildings 
was  about $80,000  00 

The  present  value  is  estimated  at $55,000  00 

lAbrary. 

No.  of  books  in  the  college  library  about  2,500,  value, , .        3,000  00 
Value  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus^ 2,000  00 

Other  College  Prcperty, 

A  lot  of  land  in  Oneida  county,  worth 600  00 

Bonds,  notes,  and  book  debts,  due  chiefly  from  graduates 

and  students,  valued  at 2,000  00 

Amount  of  collections  from  subscriptions  and  donations  to 
permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  pay  salaries^ 33,217  44 

Total,  ....     $95,817  44 


No  part  of  the  property  bequeathed  by  the  late  Wm.  H.  Maynard, 
Esq.  for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of  Law,  History,  Civil  Po- 
lity, &c.  has  yet  come  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  whole  will  come  into  their  pc^ssession  during  the  present  year. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  S.  Newton  Dexter,  Esq.  of  Whitesboro', 
Oneida  county,  has  given  the  trustees  his  bond  for  the  endowment  ot  a 
Professorship  of  Classical  Literature',  conditioned  to  pay  $15,000  after 
his  decease,  and  previous  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  to  pay  the  in- 
terest semi-annually.  Of  the  interest,  $50  is  annually  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  college  library,  appropriate  to  that 
professorsthip,  and  the  balance  to  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

In  April,  1836,  a  few  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  con- 
tributed $1,450  to  make  repairs  to  the  college  buildings  andto  improve 
the  college  grounds. 

In  September  last,  some  citizens  of  Rochester  executed  bonds,  condi- 
tioned to  pay  the  Rev.  Dr.  Penney,  the  president,  $5,775,  in  five  an- 
nual instalments.  This  obligation  only  continues  in  force  while  Dr.  P. 
remains  president.  The  money  is  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  his 
salary. 

Reoenue. 

Amount  charged  for  tuition,  room  rent,  &c.  for  year  end- 
ing 14th  August,  1837,  was $3,771  16 

Amount  collected  for  do.  including  former  balances, . .      $3,387  18 

Interest  on  permanent  funds,  rents,  &c. . .  • , 2,578  79 

Subscription  for  repairs,  &c • •  • . .        1,220  00 

Carried  forward,  ....      $7,185  97 
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Brought  forward, $7,185  97 

Expenditures^ 

Faid  for  salaries  of  professors,  &c. $4,210  61 

"      interest  on  debts, 771  76 

Other  expenses,  including  repairs,  •••••.•«.      2,678  19 

7,660  56 


DMs. 
Amount  of  debte  due  by  collie,  14th  August,  1837,  •  • .    $27,394  17 

Price  of  Tuitum^  8fc. 

Tuition,  room  rent,  &c.  of  Senior  and  Junior  classes,  per  annum,  $45. 
do  Sophomore  and  Freshman,         do        $36. 

GENEVA  COLLEGE. 
dumber  and  Description  of  Professorships. 

1.  A  professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

2.  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  &c. 

3.  Civil  Engineering  and  Statistics. 

4.  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Literature. 

5.  Modem  Languages,  History  &  Belles  Lettres. 

6.  Theology,  called  "  Startin  Professorship,''  but 

partially  endowed,  the  duties  discharged  by 
the  President. 

tn  the  Medical  Department. 

7.  A  professorship  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

8.  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

9.  Obstetrics  and  Materia  Medica. 
10.  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

]  1.  Botany  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  services  of  the  professor  of  civil  engineering,  &c.  are  at  present 
merely  voluntary  and  occasional,  the  principal  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment being  rendered  by  the  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  The  president  discharges  the  duty  of  professor  of  moral, 
intellectual  and  political  philosophy. 

Faculty^  and  otlier  Collie  Officers, 

The  faculty  consisted  of  a  president,  three  professors  and  a  tutor,  v^ho 
was  also  librarian,  and  an  acting  professor  of  languages. 

JVumber  of  Students. 

Whole  number  of  students  during  the  year  vras 23 

Graduates  in  the  regular  course, • none. 

Whole  nurnber  at  the  close  of  the  year, 15 

Classification  of  Students, 

Seniore,0;  Juniora,4;  Sophomores,  6;  Freshmen,  4;  in  the  English 
course,  1.     Total,  15. 

Number  of  students  attending  Medical  lectures  was •  •  •     60 

The  number  of  students  who  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the 
last  medical  commencement,  January,  1837,  was 6 
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Collqie  Terms  J  cr  Sessions. 

1st  Term  commenced  Sept.  16,  1836,  and  closed  Dec.  21,  1S36. 
2d      "  «  Jan.  12,  1837,  «      April  19,  1837. 

3d      "  "  May  10,     "  «      Aug.    2,     " 

Subjects  or  Course  of  Study, 

Latin  and  Gredc  Languages. — ^The  Freshman  class  read  and  reviewed 
Folsom's  Livy,  4  books  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  reviewed  them,  with 
a  daily  exercise  in  Greek  grammar.  During  the  3d  term,  they  practiced 
writing  Greek  on  the  black  board.  They  also  read  part  of  Cicero  de 
Senectute^  with  the  writing  of  Latin  exercises. 

The  Sophomore  class  read  and  reviewed  Extracts  from  Demosthenes 
and  Plato,  in  Grseca  Majora;  the  Odes,  Epodes,  and  2  books  Satires  of 
Horace,  and  reviewed  the  Odes  and  Epodes,  also  part  of  the  Alcestis  of 
Euripides,  and  reviewed  part  of  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus.  With  each 
lesson  in  Tacitus  was  connected  a  lesson  in  Roman  Antiquities;  and 
with  each  in  Euripides,  a  distinct  exercise  in  Greek  grammar. 

The  Junior  class  read  4  books  T&citus,  5i  books  Homer's  Iliad,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 

Parts  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were  read 
by  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes,  and  part  of  the  Acts  by  the 
Junior  class,  at  the  Monday  morning  recitations. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  bring  this  department  into  a  sound 
condition,  and  thus  far  with  very  flattering  results.  The  principal  ef* 
forts  of  the  professor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  the  too  common 
deficiencies  in  grammatical  knowledge,  by  a  thorough  drilling  of  the 
classes  in  the  grammars  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  exercises  in 
writing  these  languages  upon  the  black  board,  and  a  severe  grammatical 
analysis  of  whatever  was  read  by  the  classes,  as  absolutely  necessary, 
before  any  satisfactory  progress  could  be  made  in  classical  knowledge. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  the  classes  over  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  but  to  give  them  a  perfect  mastery  of  that  which  has  been  pass- 
ed over. 

Mathematics  and  Jfaktral  PhilosojAy. — Freshman  class.  1st  term, 
Davies'  Arithmetic,  4  lessons  a  week.  2d  and  3d  terms.  Bourdon's 
Algebra,  5  lessons  a  week. 

Sophomore  class.  This  class  were  occupied  during  the  first  term 
with  nearly  the  same  studies  as  the  fieshman  class  in  the  third  term. 
2d  term,  6  books  Davies'  Legendre.  3d  term.  Analytical  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry, and  3  last  books  Legendre's  Geometry. 

Junior  class.  1st  term,  Surveying  and  use  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  analytical  trigonometry.  2d  term.  Analytical  geometry  and 
conic  sections.     3d  term.  Differential  and  integral  calculus. 

The  recitations  were  conducted  with  the  constant  use  of  the  black- 
board, and  by  varying  the  conditions,  &c.  whenever  the  student  appear- 
ed to  comprehend  imperfectly,  either  the  conclusion  or  any  part  of  the 
reasoning  employed  in  the  demonstration  of  the  proposition  in  question. 
Problems  and  theorems  not  contained  in  the  text  books  were  frequently 
proposed,  in  addition  to  the  usual  lesson. 

Modem  Languages  J  History  and  Belles  Leltres. — ^The  study  of  French 
has  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  3d  term  of 
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the  freshman  year.  The  soi^inore  class  were  instructed  in  WhateWs 
Rhetoric,  which  was  completed  and  reviewed  during  the  2d  term.  The 
junior  class  recited  about  half  of  Kames'  Elements  of  Criticism  to  the 
president  during  the  first  tenn.  Lectures  were  ^ven  weekly  in  the 
chapel  during  the  3d  term  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Literature  by  the 
4)rofessor  in  this  department.  The  members  of  the  junior  class  were 
required  to  take  notes  of  these  lectures  and  were  examined  upon  them. 
Moral  and  bUdUctujal  Philosophy. — The  sophomore  class  in  the  1st 
tenn  recited  Hedge's  Logi^  and  reviewed  it.  The  junior  class  recited 
and  reviewed  Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy  and  Whateley's  Logic. — 
Lectures  on  the  book  of  Daniel  were  given  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the 
chapel,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  3d  term,  by  the  president  in  his 
capacity  of  Startin  professor. 

Exercises. 

Ordinal  compositions  were  pr^Mured  by  the  sophomore  and  junior 
classes  once  a  fortnight,  which  were  critically  examined  by  the  profes* 
8or.  The  freshmen  were  exercised  in  English  translations  from  the 
classics.  Exercises  in  declamation  were  held  weekly  in  the  chapel  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  speakers  of  each  week  rehearsed  privately 
before  the  professor  on  the  preceding  day. 

Ezaminaiums. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  the  classes  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  exami- 
nation on  all  the  studies  of  the  tenn. 

Besides  the  above,  the  faculty  adopted  in  the  2d  term  a  plan  of  weekly 
examinations,  which  they  believe  to  have  been  very  beneficial  in  their 
influence,  and  which  they  have  therefore  determined  to  continue.  Sa- 
turday morning  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  classes  in  succes- 
sion, so  that  each  class  is  examined  once  in  four  weeks,  in  all  the  stu- 
dies pursued  by  them  subsequent  to  the  preceding  examination.  Dur- 
ing the  last  collegiate  year,  as  there  were  but  three  classes,  each  was 
examined  once  in  three  weeks.  The  classes  are  prepared  for  these  exami- 
nations by  a  review  more  or  less  extensive,  and  at  the  examination  the 
students  are  marked  according  to  their  success,  and  the  merits  they  ob- 
tain go  into  their  weekly  accounts.  These  examinations  are  conducted 
in  presence  of  the  whole  faculty. 

Mode  of  Instruction. 

It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  faculty  to  make  the  instruction  as  tho- 
rough and  exact  as  possible.  Wherever  the  black  board  was  applicable, 
it  was  resorted  to.  It  was  constantly  used  in  the  mathematical  instruc- 
tion; it  was  used  in  the  instruction  in  the  French,  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  in  some  of  the  discussions  in  logic.  The  niode  of  instruc- 
Hon  in  the  languages,  as  well  as  in  mathematics,  is  of  the  most  exact 
kind,  and  directed  not  only  to  secure  substantial  attainments  in  classical 
learning,  but  to  inure  the  pupil  to  habits  of  close  thought,  nice  discri- 
mination, and  exactness  of  expression.  A  careful  analysis  is  therefore 
required  of  every  word,  and  a  rendering  as  close  as  possible.  After  this 
the  student  is  permitted  to  give  a  free  translation,  to  exercise  himself 
in  acquiring  variety  and  force  of  expression,  still  taking  care  to  express 
the  precise  shade  of  his  author's  meaning. 
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Discipime. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  faculty  to  maintain  an  exact  discipline,  and 
to  do  it,  as  far  as  possible,  by  moral  means,  by  methods  which  are 
adapted  to  train  the  young  to  habits  of  self  gOTemment.  Each  instruc* 
tor  keeps  a  class  bill,  m  which  he  notes  the  merit  of  each  re-citation,  re* 
cords  each  absence,  &c.  This  is  returned  to  the  president  weekly,  and 
a  weekly  abstract  is  made  out,  from  which  the  principal  items  are  read 
after  prayers  on  Monday  eyening,  before  the  whole  body  of  the  students. 
At  the  close  of  the  term,  a  summary  of  the  weekly  al)stracts  is  made 
out,  exhibiting  the  standing  of  the  students  in  the  several  departments, 
their  general  standing,  and  the  number  of  their  absences  from  the  several 
college  exercises  during  the  term.  The  most  important  items  in  the 
summary  are  also  communicated  to  the  students  in  the  chapel,  and  re- 
ports are  made  out  from  it  to  their  several  parents  and  guardians. 

CrratuUaus  Aid, 

The  gratuitous  tuition  of  a  number  of  students  is  provided  for  by  a 
donation  from  Trinity  church  in  the  city  of  New- York.  Only  one  availed 
himself  of  the  provision  the  lasi  year. 

College  Buildings. 

A  three  story  stone  building,  80  feet  by  40,  containing  a  chapel,  li- 
brary-rooms, &c.  and  rooms  for  students,  valued  at ... .  $10,000  00 
A  new  building  of  the  same  dimensions,  nearly  completed, 

valued  at 10,000  00 

A  three-story  brick  medical  college,  60  feet  by  40,  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  medical  faculty,  cost  about . . . .        4,500  00 
Six  and  a  half  acres  of  land  on  which  the  above  buildings 

aredtuated, 7,000  00 

Number  of  books  in  collie  and  society  libraries  about 

3,000,  valued  at 3,000  00 

Philosophical  apparatus,  valued  at 1,600  00 

Chemical  apparatus  is  the  property  of  the  professor;  cost 

$1,400.  

$36,100  00 

Other  College  Property. 

Bonds,  mortgages  and  notes,  three  houses  in  Geneva,  and 

lots  of  land, 41,160  93 

$77,260  93 


Beoen/u/e. 

Tuition,  room  rent,  &c.  •  • ; $510  67 

Interest  of  pennanent  funds, 2,127  06 

Allowance  of  Protestant  Episcopal  society  for 

promoting  religion  and  learning, 500  00 

$3,137  73 

Expenditures, 4,317  00 
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Debts  remainiDg  unpaid  at  close  of  the  year, $2,091  82 

Debts  due  to  the  college, 8,238  20 

Price  of  ThdUonj  Ijfc, 
Tuition,  room  rent,  &c.  per  annum, $45  00 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW-YORK. 

dumber  and  description  of  Professorships^  and  names  of  Professors  and 

oUier  Officers, 

Rev.  James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.  chancellor,  salary, $1,500 

David  B.  Douglass,  professor  of  civil  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture; paid  by  fees  of  pupils. 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  professor  of  the  literature  of  the  arts  of  de- 
sign; paid  by  fees  of  pupils. 
Rev.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  phi- 
losophy and  belles  lettres,  salary, 1,800 

Robert  B.  Patton,  professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature,.     1,800 
Rev.  John  Proudfit,  do     Latin  do  do         .      1,800 

Charles  L.  Par^ientier,  professor  of  French  language  and  litera- 
ture; paid  by  fees  of  students. 
Lort  nzo  L.  Daponte,  professor  of  Italian  language  and  litera- 
ture; paid  by  fees  of  students. 
Miguel  Cabrera  DeNavares,  professor  of  Spanish  language  and 

literature;  paid  by  fees  of  students. 
Charles  Rabadan,  associate  professor  of  Spanish  language  and 

literature;  paid  by  fees  of  students. 
Isaac  Nordheimer,  acting  professor  of  German   language  and 

literature;  paid  by  fees  of  students. 
Rev.  George  Bush,  professor  of  Hebrew;  paid  by  fees  of  stu- 
dents. 
Charles  W.  Hackley,  professor  of  mathematics,  salary,. . ....     1,800 

Wm.  A.  Norton,  acting  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 

astronomy,  salary, 1,250 

Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.  D.  professor  of  chemistry  and  botany, ....     1,250 
Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  professor  of  law  and  principal  of  the  law 

faculty;  paid  by  fees  of  students. 
L.  D.  Gale  M.  D.  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  salary,       300 
Isaac  Nordheimer,  professor  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  Persian  and  Ethio- 

pic;  paid  by  fees  of  students. 
Rev.  Cyrus  Mason,  professor  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, salary, 1,500 

Since  the  close  of  the  University  year,  a  professor  of  pleading  and 

^  practice  in  the  law  faculty  has  been  appointed.     A  professor  of  com- 

'  mercial  law  is  to  be  appointed  in  March,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  law 

school  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  12th  of  April 

next. 

The  appointments  for  the  medical  faculty  are  now  in  progress.  The 
plan  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  to  embrace  many  of  the  leading 
features  which  have  been  found  so  advantageous  in  the  Medical  Schaol 
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of  Paris;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  school  will  be  open  in  the  course 
of  the  current  year. 

JVb.  and  ClassyUaticn  of  Students. 

Whole  number  of  students  during  the  year^ • 364 

Of  whom,  there  pursued  the  usual  under  graduate  course,  •  •  •  1  •  •     153 
The  others  were  generally  engaged  in  those  higher  branches  of  science 
and  letters,  for  which  it  hais  been  a  special  object  of  the  University  to 
provide  instructors. 

College  Terms  or  Sessions. 
There  is  but  one  term  in  each  year.     It  extends  from  the  1st  Mon- 
day of  October  to  the  3d  Wednesday  of  July.     The  vacation  extends 
through  the  intervening  period. 

Subjects  or  Courses  of  Study. 

The  under  graduate  course  of  study  in  each  class  during  the  year  was 
as  follows:  In  the  department  of  the  Latin  language  the  freshman 
class  read  the  larger  portion  of  the  first  five  books  of  Livy,  as  contained 
in  Folsom's  edition,  and  a  selection  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  The  stu- 
dy of  ancient  geography  was  pursued  iu  connexion  with  that  of  Livy, 
and  the  class  were  required  to  draw  the  maps  which  were  used  in  the 
recitation  room.  The  sophomore  class  read  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of 
Horace,  a  selection  from  the  first  five  books  of  the  History  of  Tacitus, 
and  the  same  author  de  Moribus  Germanorum.  The  junior  class  read 
the  Medea  oT  Seneca,  all  the  Satires  of  Persius,  the  third  part  of  the 
sixth,  the  tenth  and  the  fourteenth  of  Juvenal  and  a  large  part  of  Cicero 
de  officiis.  The  senior  class  read  the  Medea  of  Seneca  which  had  not 
been  previously  assigned  to  them.  This  class  is  not  required  by  the 
statutes  of  the  University  to  cx)ntinue  its  classical  studies  beyond  the 
Christmas  holidays.  From  the  beginning  of  the  term  till  that  time  they 
have  but  two  recitations  in  the  classics  a  week,  which  are  equally  divi- 
ded between  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  mode  of  instmction  in  the  different  classes  is  adapted  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  age  and  acquirements  of  the  pupils.  In  the  freshman 
class  a  review  of  the  elements  of  grammar  is  connected  with  their  reci* 
tations  in  the  first  author  assigned  them;  afterwards  the  study  of  an- 
cient geography  and  Roman  antiquities  occupies  a  part  of  the  hour  allot- 
ted to  recitations;  and  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  lyric  metres 
is  given  in  connection  with  the  Odes  of  Horace. 

The  oral  instruction  given  to  the  higher  classes  comprehends  a  wider 
range  of  literary  and  moral  illustration.  The  instruction  of  all  the 
classes  is  conducted  in  general  by  recitation  accompanied  with  occasional 
lectures  or  prelections. 

In  the  department  of  Greek,  the  freshman  class,  previously  to  the 
February  examination,  were  employed  in  the  study  of  Theirsch's  Greek 
Fables  and  the  first  five  books  o(  the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  they  read  about  four  books  of  Herodotus  in  Jai-ge 
extracts  from  the  nine  books.  They  also  studied  the  Geography  of  An- 
cient Greece  and  of  the  colonies  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  classes  written  transla- 
tions are  required,  and  made  the  subject  of  examination  and  criticism. 
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The  text-books  used  are  in  general  the  small  Leipsic  editions,  without 
note  or  comment. 

The  sophomores,  previously  to  the  February  eioimination,  read  the 
two  first  books  of  Uie  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  by  Thucydi- 
des.  After  the  examination,  the  reading  of  the  same  book  was  conti- 
nued till  the  dose  of  the  year. 

The  junior  class,  previously  to  the  February  «3Eamination,  read  the 
^  Seven  before  Thebes,"  by  ^schy lus,  and  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  Af- 
ter the  examination,  to  the  close  of  the  year,  they  were  employed  in 
reading  the  Olympic  Odes  of  Pindar. 

In  the  department  of  maiiematicsj  there  are  two  classes;  to  one  of 
which  belong  the  students  of  the  freshman  year,  and  to  the  other  those 
of  the  sophomore  year.  The  studies  of  the  former  were  algebra  and 
geometry.  The  text-books  are  Davies'  Bourdon  and'  Davies'  Legen* 
dre.  The  studies  of  the  latter  were  plane  trigonometry,  surveying, 
^herical  trigonometry,  navigation,  descriptive  geometry,  analytical  ge- 
ometry, and  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  The  text-books  in 
these  branches  were  those  recently  published  by  Professor  Davies,  late 
of  the  military  academy,  except  in  navigation,  which  was  taught  by  lec- 
ture, the  system  in  Young's  Trigonometry  being  the  one  adopted. 

llie  mode  of  instruction  is  that  of  the  military  academy,  and  the 
French  mathematical  schools.  The  black  boaid  is  the  place  of  recitation 
for  the  student,  and  of  demonstration  for  the  professor. 

Instruments  and  models  are  extensively  employed  in  illustration.  The! 
time  is  divided  between  lectures  and  recitations,  the  lecture  consisting 
generally  of  a  sad  of  scholium  upon  the  lesson  of  the  day  and  a  praelec- 
fion  upon  that  of  the  next.  Surveying  is  practised  in  the  field,  and  to- 
pographical drawings  of  surveys  to  some  extent  required. 

In  the  department  of  natural  philosophy,  the  course  pursued  consists 
of  the  following  branches:  mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism,  optics  and 
astronomy.  'Die  text-books  used  are  Courtenay's  Boucharlat^s  Mecha- 
nics, the  Cambridge  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Ms^etism,  Bache's 
Brewster's  Optics,  and  Gummere's  Astronomy. 

The  course  commences  with  mechanics,  which  is  taken  up  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  junior  year.  It  is  completed  at  the  end  of  the  senior 
year,  the  other  subjects  being  pursued  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named.  During  the  junior  year  there  are  three  recitations  per  week,  of 
aa  hour  each,  and  during  the  senior  year  four  of  the  same  length.  The 
department  is  provided  with  an  extensive  and  valuable  apparatus;  and 
lectures  are  frequently  delivered,  in  which  the  principles  investigated  in 
the  text-books  are  experimentally  illustrated,  and  their  principal  appli- 
cation to  the  arts  enlaiged  upon.  At  recitations,  the  students  are  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  ttie  propositions  contained  in  the  lesson  at  the 
black  board  without  the  aid  of  the  text-book. 

In  the  department' of  belles  Idtres,  the  regular  course  occupies  the  so 
phomore  class  during  one-third  of  each  day.     In  this  course,  the  text 
books  are  De  Lacy's^General  Grammar  and  Eames'  Elements  of  Criti 
cism,  with  selections  from  Milton,   Shakspeare,  Addison,  and  other 
standard  authors.     There  is  a  daily  recitation,  together  with  occasional 
lectures. 

Compositions  are  read  by  one  division  of  the  class  every  day,  and 
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CTiticifled  by  the  pKrfessor  in  prewnce  of  tfae  dam;  after  vAixik  tbe  ocnh- 
position  is  given  to  some  other  member  of  the  class  for  a  written  criti* 
dsm,  which  is  also  read  in  the  class  and  crilidsed  by  the  professor. 

Two  membeis  of  the  class,  with  one  firom  the  freshman,  declaim  eve- 
ry monung  at  chapel,  in  presence  of  the  feculty  and  students,  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor  of  belles  lettres;  and  such  of  the  class  as  are 
able  and  disposed  to  write  thdr  own  pieces. 

On  Satiuday  morning,  two  members  of  the  senior  and  two  of  the  ju- 
nior class,  speak  their  own  compositions,  in  presence  of  ike  whole  uni- 
versity, and  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  belles  lettres. 

In  the  department  of  tnieBedual  and  meral  philasaphjf^  the  course 
opens  with  the  second  or  junior  year.  The  first  biandi  of  philosophy 
studied  is  logic.  On  the  deductive  method,  Wbateley's  Logic  i» 
employed  as  a  text-book;  on  the  inductive  method,  lectures  are  given. 
As  a  continuation  of  this  suUect,  lectures  are  delivered  on  the  nature  of 
evidence,  and  the  forms  of  the  ^^  a  priori  and  a  posteriori'^  are  particu- 
larly analyzed  and  illustrated.  The  whole  is  accompanied  with  exer^ 
cises  calculated  to  give  the  student  fitdlity  in  the  ap|dication  c^  logical 
prindples,  and  in  the  analysis  and  proof  of  propositions.  * 

Intellei^ttal  and  moral  j^losophy,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  po- 
litical economy,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  course,  whi<^  exteiids 
through  the  senior  year.  The  subjects  are  taught  by  lecture,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  in  which  Say's  or  Wayland's  Political  Economy 
forms  the  text4x)ok. 

In  the  department  of  chemistry  and  botany^  the  jtinior  class  are  em- 
ployed during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year^  with  lectures  and  reci- 
tations on  chemistry,  with  a  text  book.  Bedc's  Manual  of  Chemistry 
is  used.  The  senior  class  is  employed  during  the  first  five  months  wiui 
lectures  and  recitations  on  chemistry,  applied  to  the  arts;  the  chemistry 
of  nature  and  on  botany. 

On  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  there  is  a  course  of  lectures 
and  recitations,  on  the  historical  argument  out  of  Paley  and  other  text 
books.  This  course  b^ins  early  in  April,  and  extends  to  the  close  of 
the  academic  year.  l%e  senior  class  attend  on  this  course,  and  each 
member  is  required  to  prepare  a  syllabus  of  the  entire  historical  argu- 
ment, which  is  read  in  class,  and  criticised  as  a  specimen  of  his  ability^ 
in  medting  an  analyris  or  brief,  on  any  given  subject. 

In  geology  and  mineralogy,  in  civil  engineering,  in  the  art  of  design^ 
in  oriental  and  modem  languages,  &c.,  instruction  is  given  to  the  seve- 
ral classes  from  text  bookis,  accompanied  by  lectures  and  xedtations, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  tau^t,  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils.  • 

There  are  two  txammaiidni  held  during  each  year.  The  first  com- 
mences on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February,  and  lasts  about  ten 
days.  The  second  con  mences  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  July,  and 
lasts  about  two  weeks. 

DiscipKne. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  designed  to  be  parental  and  pre- 
ventive, and  by  a  judicious  administration  of  this  system,  it  is  found 
that  but  few  offences  occur  among  the  students,  and  that  the  govon* 
ment  is  salutary  and  efiective. 
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The  prsviston  made  in  the  Univenntj  for  the  gratoitoiifl  edoeatioii  of 
students,  is  by  the  endowment  of  scholarahips  from  benevolent  indivi- 
duab.  The  number  of  students  which  weie  educated  on  these  founda- 
tions duriag  Hhe  past  year,  was  37* 

DeicripUon  mnd  vahie  of  VnioertUy  ln$ildings  and  other  frof^^ 

The  only  building  belonging  to  the  institution  is  that  which  it  now 
occupies,  fronting  on  Waahuigton  Square,  and  extending  from  Wavar^ 
fey  Place  to  WaSnngton  Place.    Its  value  may  be  estimated  at 

1260,000 
The  apparatus  is  ridi  and  extensiye,  and  estimated  at ...  •  10,000 
The  libraiy  is  yet  in  its  iafancy,  eetimated^at 7y000 

Total, $277,000 

Reoenueand  DAts. 

The  only  revenue  of  the  institution  is  from  the  fees  of  tuition,  the 
rents  received  fronr  various  parts  of  the  building,  and  subscriptions 
made  from  year  to  year  to  provide  for  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  the 
current  expenses.  The  amount  of  receipts  during  this  year,  from  fees 
of  tuition  and  rents,  was  considerably  larger  than  during  any  previous 
year.  The  debt  of-  the  institution  is  heavy,  being  somewhat  over 
f  110,000.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  old  submsriptions,  or  of  obtsdning  new,  the  University  has 
been  constrained  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  its  officers  for  the  present. 
The  institution  is  looking  with  much  anxiety  for  £ud  from  the  State,  in 
order  to  carry  out  and  sustain  its  extensive  and  liberal  plans. 

Price  of  TuiHon. 

The  price  of  tuition  is  fixed  at  $80  per  annum  for  the  entire  under- 
graduate course.  $20  per  annum  are  charged  for  any  single  branch  of 
under-graduate  study,  and  the  price  for  civil  engineering,  oriental  lite- 
rature, &c.  varies  according  to  the  number  of  the  class,  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  instruction  is  sought. 

X 

Remarks. 

The  University  would  feel  itself  wanting  in  both  justice  and  grati* 
tude,  did  it  not  acknowledge  the  patronage  which  it  has  received  from 
the  friends  of  learning,  both  in  the  donations  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
the  number  and  description  of  students  under  its  care.  Many  of  those 
who  are  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  higher  departments  of  science  and 
letters,  are  graduates  from  different  literary  institutions  in  various  parts 
of  our  country;  and  the  council  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief, 
that  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  in  the  same  institution,  where  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  usual  branches  of  coll^ate  study,  has  a  tendency 
to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  generally.  As  will  be  seen  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  statutes  on  this^ubject,  the  requisites  for  admission  into 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  University,  are  unusually  high;  and  the  at- 
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f ainments  lequifU  before  the  student  can  be  promoted  to  a  hi^er  class, 
are  in  ftill  correspondence  with  this  primary  test  of  scholarship.  In  the 
Greek  classics,  for  instance,  the  applicant  for  admission  into  the  first  or 
freshman  class,  must  be  acquaint^  with  the  grammar,  the  historical 
books  of  the  New-Testament,  the  Greek  Reader,  three  books  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropedia,  and  two  books  of  the  Iliad.  During  his  first  or 
fredmian  year,  he  is  required  to  become  acquainted  with  six  books  of 
Homer's  Odyssey  ^  and  four  books  of  Herodotus^  with  the  geography, 
antiquities  and  mythology  of  Greece.  In  his  second  or  sophomore 
year,  he  must  study  two  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  two  tragedies  of  Euri- 
pides, and  Xenophon's  Memorabilia;  and  during  his  third  or  junior 
year,  he  studies  two  tragedies  of  ^schylus,  one  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes, Demosthenes  de  Corona,  and  Pindar's  Olympica.  Nor  is  he 
permitted  to  study  mere  selections  from  these  authors.  The  entire 
work  is  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  required  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  writer,  before  his  examination  in  the 
work  is  sustained.  In  the  other  departments,  a  corresponding  grade  of 
scholarship  is  required.  For  instance,  in  mathematics,  descriptive  geo- 
metry, algebraical  geometry,  difiereatial  and  integral  calculus  are  stu- 
dies in  the  second  or  sophomore  year. 

The  council  are  happy  to  state  their  belief,  that  the  number  of  their 
students  is  not  lessened  by  fixing  the  standard  of  scholarship  so  high.  If 
it  drives  some,  it  draws  others;  and  as  an  evidence  of  a  growing  de- 
sire in  the  community  to  promote  ripe  scholarship,  it  should  be  added, 
that  the  number  of  students  admitted  this  last  year  in  the  classes  pur- 
suing the  undergraduate  studies,  has  greatly  increased. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  tJoki  this  attention  to  classical  learn- 
ing leads  the  University  to  neglect  the  claims  of  students  pursuing  the 
literary  and  scientific  course.  In  a  city  like  New- York,  there  must 
always  be  a  demand  for  instruction  in  such  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  practical  purposes  of  life; 
and  of  such  students  the  University  has  not  only  a  very  gratifying  num- 
ber, but,  as  was  deseed  from  the  beginning,  it  aims  to  bestow  upon 
them  a  full  amount  of  its  care  and  labor. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEOJfS  OF  THE 

WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

J\rumber  and  Description  of  Professorships. 

1.  An  Emeritus  professorship  of  obstetrics. 

2.  A  professorship  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 

3.  ^^        ^^         materia  medica  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

4.  "        "        anatdmy  and  physiology. 

6.  "        ^^        the  practice  of  physic  and  the  diseases  of  women 

and  children. 
6.  "        "         surgery  and  midwifery. 

Faculty  and  other  College  Officers. 

These  consisted  of  six  professors,  a  president,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  who  also  acted  as  register. 
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JhmJbetiif  StudenU. 

Whole  number  of  students  attending  the  lectures,  142. 

In  this  number  are  included  four  graduates,  who  attended  the  various 
lectures,  one  physician  in  practice,  and  four  gentlemen  preparing  as 
missionaries. 

Some  students  take  tickets  for  a  portion  of  the  courses  only,  and  the 
classes  in  anatomy  and  chemistry  are  generally  the  most  numerous. 

Number  of  graduates  at  the  last  annual  commencement,  34. 

Graduates  are  required  by  law  to  be  of  the  age  of  21  years. 

Average  age  of  graduates  is  about  24  years.  No  student  in  the  col- 
lege is  under  the  age  of  18. 

Classification  of  SiudaUs. 

There  is  no  classification  as  in  literary  colleges.  The  only  distinction 
is  as  to  the  number  of  coutses  of  lectures  each  student  may  have  attend- 
ed. A  student  who  has  attended  two  courses,  is  entitled  to  a  free 
ticket.  Number  thus  entitled  varied  during  the  last  term  from  25  to 
30. 

College  Session. 

This  commences  first  Tuesday  of  October,  and  continues  sixteen 
weeks  without  any  vacation* 

Subfeds  or  Courses  of  Study. 

The  whole  course  consists  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  respective  pro- 
fessors. Text-books  recommended  to  students  for  perusal,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

On  Surgery — SamU  Cooper's  first  lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery. 
"  Olwtetrics — Burns'  Midvnfery,  Valpeau's  Midwifery. 
"  Chemistry — Beck's  and  Turner's  (Aemistry. 
^^  Materia  Medica — Beck's  and  Murray's  Materia  Medica. 
^^  Anatomy  and   Physiology — ^Bell's  Anatomy,  JLiondon  Dissector, 

Magendie's  Physiology,  or  Dungli- 
son's  Phvsiology. 
"  Practice  of  Physic — Orc^ry's,  or  Eberle's,  or  Mackintosh's  Prac- 
tice of  Physic. 

Examinations. 

Each  professor  daily  examines  his  class  on  the  subject  of  the  preced- 
ing lecture.  Candidates  for  graduation  are  examined  separately,  in  the 
presence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  professors,  and  a  distinct  vote  is  taken 
on  the  recommendation  of  eadi  individual  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  to  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

Discipline. 

The  professors  consider  the^  have  the  power  of  expulsion  for  mis- 
conduct of  any  kind,  whether  m  or  out  of  the  lecture  room.  The  State 
Medical  Society,  hj  a  resolution,  passed  February,  1836,  has  aided  in 
the  preservation  of  order,  which  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  when  a  student  has  attended  lectuies,  he  furnish  a 
certificate  from  the  college  in  which  he  attended,  tbat  he  has  attended  a 


full  course,  or  if  not  a  ftU.  ocKurte)  tbe  cottent  of  his  attendance;  and 
that  his  attendance  has  been  regular^  and  his  conduct  as  a  student^  pro- 
per and  respectable." 

Any  attempt,  pxoved  on  a  student,  to  disinter  the  dead,  is  punished 
with  expulsion. 

Candidates  for  graduation  axe  required  to  present  certificates  of  their 
moral  conduct  during  the  period  of  their  stiidy,  and  without  this  they 
are  not  admitted  to  examination. 

Orakdtous  Aid. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  indigent  stu- 
dents, but  the  professors  are  obliged  annually  to  admit  from  20  to  30 
students  on  cr^it  to  their  lectures.    Much  of  this  is  seldom  realized. 

StatuUSy  or  By-Laws  of  the  OolUge. 

There  are  no  general  statutes  or  by-laws.  The  charts  of  the  col- 
lege, as  granted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  the  laws  of  the 
State,  relative  to  the  medical  profession,  comprise  the  statutory  powers 
of  the  college. 

CoU^t  Buildings  and  Profperty. 

A  three  story  stone  building,  containing  lecture  rooms,  la- 
boratory, museum,  library,  &c.  value, $6,000  00 

A  four  story  stone  building,  for  students, 5,000  00 

wjiich  are  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  college,  two 

acres, 1,000  00 

Number  of  books  in  college  library,  1,376, 2,800  00 

Chemical  apparatus,  anatomical  museum,  and  other  appa- 
ratus,  « 600  00 

Collections  of  professors  for  their  respective  branches  of  in- 
struction,       4,900  00 

$20,200. 00 


Rtx>mue. 

Total  amount  of  lecture  fees, $4,078  00 

Amount  of  do.  unpaid,  collection  of  which  is  uncertain,  .      1,964  00 
Amount  collected  for  room  rent  and  use  of  library,.  • .  •  • ,         102  87 

$6,144  87 

Each  student  graduating  pays  $20,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  for  erecting  one  of  the  college  buildings,  and  repairs 
and  contingencies. 

DMs. 

The  trustees  owe  no  debts,  as  the  professors  defray  aU  the  expenses. 
The  professors  were  indebted  1st  Februair,  1837,  for  the  balance  due 
on  one  of  the  above  described  buildings,  $1,760. 


• 
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Price  of  jytion. 

PHoe  of  afi  the  ticktta, $56  00 

Room  rent  in  college  Imldiiigi,  for  term  of  four  months,  $4  00  to  4  50 

Boeid  when  students  room  in  coU^  building,  per  week,    1  50  to  S  00 

"  "  -  "  Tillage,  per  week, 2  25  to  3  00 

True  abstiact. 

GIDEON  HAWLEY, 
B0crdary  of  the  UnioersUy. 
Mmyj  FArmrf  an,  1838. 
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BECAPTTULATION. 


II 

1U 


iBt  District, 

U  " 

3d  " 

4th  " 

6tl  " 

6th  " 

7th  " 

8lh  « 


951 
1,868 
725 
1,317 
523 
796 
531 


253 
610 

1,144 
670 

1,040 
449 
626 
492 


610 
1,138 
565 
1,036 
449 
524 
481 


tl,500  00 
1,600  00 
1,500  00 
1,600  OO 
1,500  OO 
1,600  00 
1,500  00 
1,367  29 


«6.93 
2.46 
1.32 
2.66 
1.46 
3.34 


6,084 


6,046 


11,857  29 


Hie  iBte  per  scholar,  if  the  apportionmeDt  hsd  been  made  vithout  re- 
ference to  districts,  wonld  hare  Deen  about  $2 .  35. 
A  true  abstract  and  apportionment, 

GIDEON  HAWLEY, 

Secritary  oflAe  Vmm-tUy. 
Mam,  Mrmrt  27, 1838. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  6, 


CgtUaimng  eadracU  fhjm  the  remarki  submMei  hj/  the  Trustees  or  Teach- 
ers of  seoeral  Academies  in  their  Reports  to  &e  Regents  of  the  Vni- 
versitf,  for  the  year  1837|  on  the  peculiar  modes  of  instruction  adopt- 
ei  by  them^  and  on  other  special  matters  rdatine  to  such  Jkademies. 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 

New-Yomc  Institutioh  for  Deaf  a»d  Dumb. — ^The  New-York 
lostitation  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  the  year  1818,  and  occupies  at  present  an  important  rank 
among  institutions  of  this  description  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
world.  As  at  present  organized,  it  is  under  the  direction  of  a  princi- 
pal, who  is  assisted  bj  eight  instructors.  The  names  of  these  officers 
for  the  year  1837,  are  the  following: 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  A.  M.y  Principal. 
David  E.  Ba&tlett,  A.  M.      Ransom  Taylor,  A.  B. 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  A.M.        O.  U.  Morris, 
JosiAH  Addison  Cory,.  A.  M.   Shuraex.  F.  Bartlett,  A.  B. 
Barnaras  M.  Fay,  A.  M.        John  H.  Pettenoill,  A.  B. 

Professors. 

The  great  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  communicate  to  its  pupils  a 
knowledge  of  alphabetic  language;  they  themselves  employ  a  natural 
language  of  signs.     Five  years  are  devoted  to  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  task  of  teaching  language  to  deaf  mutes  is  essentially  different, 
as  well  in  intellectual  character,  as  in  the  material  form  under  which 
language  must  be  presented,  and  the  channel  through  which  a  know- 
ledge of  it  must  be  acquired,  from  that  of  instructing  a  person  who 
^eaks,  in  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue.  -  The  course  pursued  must  \)e 
regahted  by  this  consideration. 

An  individual  possessed  of  speech,  has  most  of  the  ideas  represented 
by  words  in  common  use,  already  developed  in  his  mind,  and  perfei^tly 
familiar  to  him.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  deaf  mute;  and  the  first 
grand  requisite  in  his  instruction  is,  therefore,  to  lead  him  to  the  con- 
ception of  those  ideas  in  which  he  is  deficient,  which  are  necessarily 
the  greater  number.  Along  with  the  ideas,  he  is  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  their  representatives,  viz:  words.  Words  to  him  in  the  be- 
ginning, will,  moreover,  appear  to  possess  no  characteristic  differences; 
he  will  be  unconscious  of  thdr  grammatical  peculiarities,  and  they  will 
all  alike  constitute  mere  names.  He  is  to  be  taught  the  laws  of  their 
combination,  and  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  in  the  course  of 
which  process,  he  will  learn  to  classify  the  elements  of  language,  and 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  practical  grammar. 

Ideas,  words,  and  the  laws  of  construction,  form,  accordingly,  the 
substance  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  language  pursued  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  These  three  branches  are  pursued  contemporaneously,  but 
not  constantly  with  the  same  directness  of  attention.     Inasmuch  as 
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words  are  of  comparatively  little  valuey  without  the  power  correctly  to 
combine  them,  the  earliest  labor  of  the  teacher  is  to  familiarize  his  pu- 
pil with  the  laws  of  construction.  Ideas  are  developed  and  words 
taught  at  this  period  of  the  course,  rather  as  auxiliary  to  the  principal 
task.  But  after  these  laws  have  been  fastened  by  usage  in  the  learner's 
mind,  they  themselves  become  the  auziliaTies  to  the  subsequent  task  of 
teaching  the  vocabulary,  as  constituting  the  nomenclature  of  ideas  which 
the  teacher  next  proems  methodicaUy  to  develope. 

Within  the  first  year  of  instruction,  therefore,  in  the  New-York  In- 
stitution, the  pupil  acquires  but  a  limited  vocabulary,  consisting  of  the 
nantes  of  the  most  conmion  objects,  such  as  articles  of  food,  dress  and 
furniture;  parts  of  buildings,  towns,  &c.,  or  of  the  human  body;  do- 
mestic animals,  family  relations,  instruments  of  labor,  ^d  many  simi- 
lar things,  with  some  names  of  intellectual  and  moral  notions,  feelings, 
emotions,  &c.  A  sufficient  number  of  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  prepo- 
sitions, pronouns  and  adverbs,  is  added  to  this  list,  to  enable  the  learner 
to  embody  the  name  he  has  acquired,  and  to  express  his  ideas,  in  the 
amplest  manner,  regarding  common  things.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  he  is  usually  capable  of  formmg  and  comprehending  questions  and 
answers  not  much  involved.  The  leading  tenses  of  the  verb  are  only 
thus  far  taught,  and  but  few  conjunctions. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  year,  all  the  forms  of  the  verb  are  passed 
overf  the  comparison  of  adjectives  familiarized;  all  the  conjunctions 
arc  taught,  and  their  correct  use,  which  is  a  source  of  great  perplexity 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  fixed  in  the  mind  by  dint  of  practice.  The  vo- 
cabulary is  very  much  enlarged,  made  to  comprehend  numbers  and  nu- 
merals, and  the  simplest  rules  of  arithmetic  are  attended  to.  The  pu- 
pils are  also  practised  very  much  in  independent  composition. 

The  third  year  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  continuation  of  the  second. 
Repetition  is  the  main  reliance  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  to  constant  repetition,  that  those  who  speak,  owe 
their  knowledge  of  language.  "Kie  usuaJ  branches  of  a  common  edu- 
cation, are  pursued  during  this  and  the  preceding  year,  along  with  the 
study  of  language.  Geography,  arithmetic  and  uie  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  receive  attention.  The  exercises  in  language  are  intended 
to  afford  facility  in  the  expression  of  thought.  The  same  proposition 
is  variously  expressed,  and  paraphrases  are  made  of  the  text-books  em- 
ployed. Idiomatic  phrases  are  also  sparingly  introduced,  and  the  voca- 
bulary is  much  enlarged. 

During  the  fourth  year,  the  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  which  re- 
ceive earlier  attention,  are  studied  with  more  particularity.  It  becomes 
now  an  object  to  expand  the  pupiPs  ideas,  and  along  with  it  to  increase 
his  stock  of  words  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Composition  is  practised 
with  increased  assiduity.  The  idioms  of  the  language  and  phrases  of 
popular  use,  receive  particular  attention.  The  rules  of  derivation  are 
also  made  a  subject  of  careful  study. 

The  last  year  is  occupied  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  fourth.  In  ad- 
dition, grammar  is  usually  studied  systematically.  The  teachera  most 
earnest  efforts  are  now  directed  to  the  task  of  communicating  the  know- 
ledge of  as  many  words  and  phrases  as  possible.  In  anticipation,  more- 
ever,  of  the  separation  of  the  pupil  from  the  school,  common  colloquial 
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lai^uage,  and  its  abbreviations  and  firequent  improprieties^  occupy  as 
much  space  as  circumstances  will  allow.  The  fig^iures  of  speech  are 
examined,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  improve  the  style  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  more  intelligible  account  of  the  regular 
course  of  study  in  the  institution,  without  going  into  inconvenient  de- 
tail. In  addition  to  this,  lectures  are  delivered  to  the  pupils  on  two 
evenings  in  each  week,  on  subjects  which  are  not  embraced  in  the  re- 
gular exercises  of  the  school-room. 

The  hours  devoted  to  the  intellectual  exercises  of  the  institution,  are 
from  nine  to  twelve  o^clock  A.  M.,  and  from  one  till  three  P.  M.,  in  win* 
ter,and  from  two  till  four  in  summer.  The  evening  is  occupied  by  the 
pupils  in  their  independent  studies  and  preparation  lor  the  school. 

On  the  sabbath,  religious  exercises  are  conducted  in  the  chapel,  in 
the  language  of  signs.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  are  held  daily  in 
like  manner.  On  Saturday,  a  religious  lesson  is  explained  to  each 
class  by  its  instructor,  which  is  made  a  subject  of  study  by  the  pupil  in 
the  following  day. 

Between  three  and  four  hours  daily  are  spent  by  the  male  pupils,  in 
the  acquisition  of  some  mechanical  art,  which  may  become  to  them  a 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  after  life.  A  large  building  has  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  this  department  of  manual  labor. 
The  employments  of  book-binding,  tailoring,  cabinet-making  and  shoe- 
making,  are  here  taught;  besides  which,  the  large  garden  of  the  insti- 
tution, furnishes,  to  any  that  dioose,  facilities  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  cultivation  of  vegetables. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  within  the  past  two  years,  for  in- 
structing the  females  also  in  the  tailoring  business. 

SECOND  DISTRICrr. 

Moukt-Pleasakt  Academy. — Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  correct 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Most  of  the 
classical  students,  and  students  in  the  higher  branches  of  English  edu- 
cation, are  exercised  in  reading  and  spelling;  and  no  pupil  is  permitted 
to  leave  those  studies,  till  he  has  become  a  proficient  in  them.  Every 
pupil,  when  he  enters  the  academy,  is  thoroughly  examined  in  all  the 
brandies  he  has  pursued,  and  if  found  deficient,  is  not  permitted  to  ne- 
glect them,  whatever  be  his  future  course  of  study. 

The  exercise  of  composition  is  attended  to  with  much  care,  and  is 
conducted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  conduce  to  accuracy  and  propriety 
in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  The  teacher  revises  the  essays 
written  by  the  pupils,  out  does  not  correct  them.  He  merely  fixes  a 
mark  to  the  line  containing  an  inaccuracy,  and  leaves  the  pupil  to  dis- 
cover and  correct  it,  by  the  help  of  dictionary,  grammar,  &c.  For  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  thus  to  elevate  the  character  of  their  essays,  a  lyceum  is  established 
in  the  academy,  and  the  literary  productions  presented  to  that  society 
are  received  afterwards  as  compositions  in  the  academy.  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  has  been  most  excellent.  \ 

The  pnncipal  of  this  institution  is  convinced,  by  experience,  of  the 
propriety  of  introducing  pupils  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics  and  na- 
tural sdences,  at  a  very  early  period.    Those  who  delay  the  mathema- 
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tics  to  a  hte  period,  find  the  greater  diflSicuIty  in  becoming  a  proficient 
in  them.  Hiese  are  apt  to  acquire  an  exclusive  taste  for  the  languages, 
or  some  other  department  of  study,  attended  by  a  corresponding  dis- 
taste for  the  solid  branches. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  teachers  to  make  every  study,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, an  intellectual  exercise.  For  this  purpose,  the  pupils  are  encou- 
raged to  recite  in  their  own  language,  or  at  least  without  confining 
themselves  servilely  to  the  language  of  the  author;  with  this  exception, 
however,  that  in  reciting  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  the  pupil  is  al- 
ways required  first  to  give  a  perfectly  litecal  translation,  wluch  is  con- 
sidered nearly  equivalent  to  parsing;  afterwards  he  is  permitted  to  give 
a  free  translation. 

Education  of  Ccmmon  School  Teachers. — A  number  of  young  men 
have  been  instructed  in  the  academy  in  the  last  year  with  a  view  to 
their  becoming  common  school  teachers.  To  encourage  such  to  resort 
to  the  academy  for  instruction,  the  prindpal  offers  them  tuition^  kcktret^ 
4rc.,  vntkout  charge. 

Newburoh  AcADEbfY. — The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  for 
declamation  and  compontion,  so  tbit  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  one 
part  declaim  and  the  other  read  their  compositions,  and  so  alternately* 
The  performance  in  both  exerdses  has  been  carefully  criticised.  It  has 
been  the  practice,  at  the  close  of  these  exercises,  to  read  a  few  sen- 
tences from  some  good  authors,  while  the  boys  vnite  them  on  their 
slates  and  then  hand  them  to  the  principal  for  criticism.  He  considers 
this  a  useful  plan  for  diminishing  the  number  of  orthographical  errors 
80  shamefullv  frequent  in  the  writing  of  some  students  of  academies, 
not  to  say  of  colleges.  The  pupils,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  write 
dailv,  and  devote  a  portion  of  every  day  to  arithmetic.  "Rie  students 
of  the  lower  grade,  and  several  of  the  upper,  read  and  spell  daily.  The 
students  are  corrected  when  heard  using  any  ungrammatical  expression 
or  erroneous  pronunciation.  As  a  standard  of  orthoepy  and  orthogra- 
phy, Walkerjs,  on  the  whole,  preferred. 

Phyrical  Education, — ^The  school-room  is  well  provided  with  doors 
and  windows,  and  no  obstacle  of  any  kind  intervenes  to  prevent  the 
ur  from  circulating  freely.  In  summer,  the  doors  and  windows  are 
open  much  of  the  time,  and  in  the  winter,  as  the  house  stands  on  a  hill, 
a  sufficiency  of  ftesh  air  is  enjoyed. 

Some  few  of  the  scholars  sit  on  chairs,  and  many  of  the  others  are  so 
arranged  as  to  be  able  to  vary  their  position,  and  have  their  backs 
against  the  wall,  or  a  board  or  desk.  They  have  about  fifteen  minutes' 
play  time  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  the  same  in  the  afternoon, 
and  seem  to  need  little  exjiortation  to  exerdse  on  the  green,  where  they 
practise  the  sports  usual  among  boys.  During  the  contmuation  of 
warm  weather,  the  river  affords  a  convenient  place  for  bathbg.  Their 
forms  are  as  erect  and  well  developed,  and  their  appearance  is  as  healthy 
as  those  of  lads  usually  are. 

PouGHXSEPSiE  Febialb  Academt. — EUmentofy  ShtdUs.—As  fe- 
male academies  differ  very  materially  from  those  designed  only  for 
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males,  they  are  generally  schools  for  elementary  studiesi  as  well  as  for 
instruction  in  the  U^ier  branches  of  female  education. 

The  whole  school  is  diyided  into  three  sectioils  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement  in  reading.  Each  section  alternately  reads  a  portion  of 
Scriptures  in  the  morning  at  the  opening  of  the  school.  Besides  which 
ezerrises,  several  of  the  classes  read  daily  in  other  books,  suitable  to 
their  a^  and  capadties;  such  as  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus,  Kirkham's 
Elocution,  &c.  llie  whole  school  exercise  in  writing  daily,  and  a  por- 
tion in  spelling,  while  the  more  advanced  study  defining  by  Town's 
Analysis. 

Pronunciaiion. — ^Much  attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation,  according 
to  Webster's  dictionary;  not  only  in  the  regular  school  exercises,  but 
at  all  times,  all  errors  that  are  observed  in  ordinary  conversations,  are 
promptly  corrected. 

Modt  of  huirudion. — ^The  mode  of  instruction  is  mostly  by  question 
and  answer  in  the  physical  sciences,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pupils 
are  required  to  express  their  ideas,  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  own 
words,  from  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the 
mathematics,  the  pupils  are  required  to  perform  problems  on  the  black- 
board, after  a  full  explanation  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  Of  other  subjects,  analyses  are  drawn  out  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  after  having  gone  over  Uiem  once  in  the  way  of 
question  and  answer;  thus  insuring  to  the  diligent  student  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  subject  studied.  In  chemistry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, the  recitations  are  accompanied  by  experiments,  illustrative  of  the 
Erindples  of  the  sdences,  which  cannot  feil  of  impressing  them  indeli- 
ly  on  the  memory.  Instruction  is  likewise  accompanied  with  such 
vmnl  explanations  nnd  remarks  on  all  the  various  studies,  as  the  teach- 
er may  deem  necessary. 

Subjects  o/  Study. — ^These  are  similar  to  those  pursued  in  fentiile  aca- 
demies of  the  first  standing.  With  regard  to  the  distinction  between 
practical  and  ornamental  studies,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  particular 
attention  is  paid  throughout  the  whole  academic  course  to  reading,  or- 
thography, writing,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography  and  hmorj; 
whilst  music,  drawing,  &c.  &c.,  receive  that  due  attention  which  is  de^ 
manded  by  refined  society. 

Physical  EdueaOon. — -Much  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  important 
subjects  of  diet  and  exercise;  such  regulations  being  adopted  as  tend  to 
promote  the  health  and  full  development  of  the  bodily  powera  of  the 
pupils,  while  anxious  solicitude  is  felt  on  the  paramount  subjects  of 
their  social  and  moral  habits,  and  such  instructions  given,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  insure  a  virtuous  and  pious  disposition  of  mind,  and  render 
those  committed  to  our  care  a  comfort  to  their  friends,  and  a  blesnng 
to  society. 

Ventimion. — The  academy  building  is  airy  and  commodious,  and 
can  be  well  ventilated  at  all  times.  The  air  in  the  school-room  is  per- 
petually changing,  even  during  cold  weather,  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
attached  to  the  stove,  by  which  a  constant  current  of  pure  air  firom 
the  external  atmosphere,  heated  in  contact  with  the  stove,  is  thrown 
into  the  room,  and  thus  the  impure  air  is  expelled.  In  a  word,  such 
attention  is  paid  to  the  personal  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the 
young  ladies,  as  must  necessarily  secure  to  them  an  ordinary  share  of 
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bodfly  hedth,  and  greatly  tend  to  tlie  correct  and  CTen  beautifiil  deve- 
lopment of  their  physical  powers. 

Extent  of  Sihidy  memoriier. — Vlo  study  is  pursued  merely  by  rote  in 
this  institution;  for,  although  in  learning  the  various  languages  taught 
here,  and  retaining  the  facts  and  dates  of  geography,  history,  &c.,  the 
memoiy  must  chiefly  be  depended  on;  yet  even  here  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  exercise  their  understanding,  and  reasoning  powers.  With 
leg^  to  geometry,  the  pupils' are  required  to  substitute  figures  for  let- 
ters, in  their  recitations  before  the  teacher,  and,  consequently,  must  un- 
derstand the  subject,  or  entirely  fail  in  demonstrating  the  problem  or 
theorem.  Finally,  while  the  memory  is  taught  to  retain  what  is  ap- 
propriate to  it,  the  understanding  is  also  taught  to  comprehend  the  fiaicts 
and  truths  presented,  and  the  reasoning  powers  to  arrange  and  express 
the  ideas  acquired,  in  a  proper  and  forcible  manner. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Albany  Female  Agadsmt. — A  course  of  lectures  has  been  given 
daring  the  year,  as  usual,  upon  botany  and  chemistry,  by  the  professor 
of  natural  philosophy. 

An  extended  course  of  lectures  has  also  been  commenced,  upon  na- 
tural history,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  president  of  the  institution. 

The  lectures  delivered  by  the  president,  during  the  last  year,  were 
rendered  so  much  more  useful  and  interesting  than  they  could  othet^ 
wise  have  been,  by  means  of  the  iUuminatei  diagrams^  used  for  illus- 
tration, that  the  board  of  trustees  appropriated  flOO  to  procure  other 
transparent  oil  paintings,  for  the  course  of  lectures  which  the  president 
has  delivered  the  past  year. 

This  mode  of  iliiistration  is  so  simple  and  impressive,  and  at  (he  same 
time  furnished  at  so  comparatively  small  expense,  that  it  is  respectfully 
suggested,  whether  it  is  not  eiq)edient  to  introduce  it  generally  into 
such  academies  of  the  State,  in  which  particular  physics  constitute  any 
considerable  part  <^  the  course  of  studies. 

It  is  believed  that  a  more  general  attention  to  these  subjects,  if  ren- 
dered attractive  and  intelligible  by  appropriate  apparatus,  would  greatly 
tend  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  observation,  which  would  not  only  store 
the  mind  of  the  pupils  with  useful  and  practical  knowledge,  while  at 
school,  but  would  influence  them  to  become  students  of  nature  through 
life. 

There  are  three  separate  and  distinct  libraries  attached  to  the  acade- 
my, one  of  114  volumes,  selected  expressly  for  the  pupils  of  the  6th  or 
lowest  department;  one  of  210  volumes,  for  the  4th  and  5th,  and  one 
of  6,000  for  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  departments.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
in  relation  to  this  last  library,  that  only  between  1,000  and  1,200  vo- 
lumes belong  exclusively  to  the  academy;  and  that  the  balance  consti- 
tute the  Albany  library,  but  most  of  the  stockholders,  during  the  past 
year,  have  transferred  their  respective  shares  to  the  trustees  of  this  in- 
stitution; and  that  while  the  privileges  of  those  who  still  retain  theirs, 
remain  unimpaired,  the  academy  received  the  whole  benefit  of  the  libra- 
ry, as  fully  as  they  could,  did  they  own  the  whole  stock. 

The  teacher  of  composition  occupies  the  libraiy-room,  and  is  ready 
at  all  times,  to  refer  the  pupils  to  appiopriate  authors  to  consult  in 
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oonnection  witlv  the  subjecta  upoa  which  they  may  firom  time  to  time 
write. 

The  importance  of  these  libraries,  in  creating  a  taste  for  reading,  as 
well  as  in  forming  a  classical  style  of  writing,  is  too  obvious  to  lequire 
a  single  remark. 

The  most  beneficial  results  continue  to  be  realized  from  the  personal 
services  of  the  president,  as  well  as  from  the  stated  visits  of  the  trus- 


The  board  of  trustees  is  arranged  into  three  committees,  which  in 
turn  visit  the  academy,  and  examine  the  progress  and  deportm^it  of 
the  pupils,  at  least  once  in  four  weeks,  and  report  the  result  of  their 
observations  at  eaeh  monthly  meeting  of  the  board.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  the  constant  intercourse  thus  kept  up  between  the  trustees 
and  the  teachers  and  pupils,  tends  greatly  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  institution. 

EiNDERHooK  AcADEinr. — Elementary  Studies. — ^Every  year's  expe- 
rience shows  that  studies  purely  elementary,  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
without  detriment.  Reading,  writing  and  spelling,  are  strictly  attend- 
ed to,  as  a  part  of  every  day's  business,  in  all  the  departments,  except 
the  first;  and  in  the  first,  spelling  with  etymology  and  definition,  is  at- 
tended to  on  an  average,  four  days  in  each  wedc;  and  reading  as  often 
as  once  a  week.  If  our  pupils  were  all  equally  trained  and  drilled  in 
the  lower  departments,  before  they  are  admitted  into  the  higher,  the  ele-< 
mentary  exercises  might  be  omitted  in  the  latter;  but  in  the  country 
academies  especially,  the  various  departments  are  filled  by  pupils  of 
very  different  attainments;  and  all,  who  do  not  pursue  a  regular  course, 
banning  with  the  primary  school  and  advancing  through  the  several 
departments  in  rotation,  are  lamentably  deficient  in  elementary  know- 
ledge.    It  is  our  aim  to  remedy  this  evil,  as  far  as  possible. 

Prontmciation  of  the  English  language, — Webster  and  Worcester 
are  chiefly  used  for  definition,  but  for  pronunciation,  Walker  is  our 
standard,  with  some  exceptions.  Great  attention  is  paid  by  the  teach- 
ers in  their  daily  intercourse  with  their  pupils,  to  the  subject  of  pro- 
nunciation. They  aim  to  break  up  provincialisms,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  to  cultivate  a  full,  free  enunciation  of  all  the  sounds  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

Inelegant  words  and  obsolete  phrases,  also  incorrect  expressions  of 
all  kinds,  are  faithfully  pointed  out  whenever  they  occur. 

The  pronunciation  of  proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  receives  a 
considerable  share  of  attention. 

Mode  of  Instruction. — The  method  of  demonstrating  to  the  eye  is 
adopted  as  far  as  the  subject  will  allow;  and  is  very  happy  in  all 
branches  of  the  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  &c.,  and 
generally  we  practise  the  analytic  method,  viz:  to  dissect  the  principle 
to  be  illustrated  to  a  class,  so  that  each  pupil  can  deduce  the  regular 
definition  and  make  his  own  rule.  This  method  succeeds  admirably 
well  in  arithmetic  and  algebra.  In  this  way  the  understanding  is  di- 
rectly addressed,  and  the  memory  then,  with  comparative  ease,  receives 
the  treasure  to  be  stored  up  for  future  use. 

Subjects  of  Study. — ^We  fully  concur  in  the  change  of  sentiment  in 
elation  to  the  subjects  proper  to  be  studied  by  the  youth  who  are  soon 
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to  become  the  actiye  and  leading  members  of  society;  and  we  smnd  a 

edition  of  each  week  in  genem  exerdse,  as  we  tenn  it,  with  Abbot, 
all  or  Taylor,  as  our  guide;  also,  on  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  general  principles  of  gOTcmment, "  town  and  county  oflScers,"  sta- 
tistics, geogiaphy,  and  the  like. 

Trot  Female  Seminary. — ^The  precise  number  of  teachers  sent  out 
from  the  institution,  cannot  readily  be  ascertained.  Within  the  last 
d^teen  months,  more  than  rixty  have  sone  out  in  that  capadty.^  This 
estimate  includes  only  those  who  have  been  educated  on  trust,  in  their 
exertions  to  repay.  Many  whose  own  means,  or  those  of  their  fiiends 
have  paid  their  education,  have  engaged  in  teaching,  but  of  the  number 
and  location  of  these  we  have  not  the  same  knowledge.  They  have 
more  generally,  however,  engaged  to  teach  near  home,  where  the  loca- 
tion is  more  agreeable,  thoum  the  salary  is  not  so  high.  This  hitter 
consideration  will  have  much  weight  wim  those  who  are  conscious  of 
desert. 

The  applicants  for  education  to  be  given  on  a  pledge  of  repayment 
by  future  service  in  teaching,  have  become  numerous,  aKogether  beyond 
our  power  to  receive.  Of  the  number  before  referred  to,  8  are  in  the 
State  of  New-York,  1  in  New-Jersey,  1  in  Vermont,  1  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, 3  in  Ohio,  1  in  Tennessee,  1  in  Mississippi,  2  in  Maryland,  4  in 
South  Carolina,  3  in  Louisiana,  5  in  Georgia,  4  in  Alabama,  8  in  North 
Carolina,  2  in  Massachusetts,  and  19  in  Virginia. 

There  are  now  about  60  preparing  for  teachers.  These  young  ladies, 
in  July  last,  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  to  which  Uiey  gave  the 
name  of  the  ^^  Willard  Association,"  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  fe- 
male teachers,  the  object  of  which,  as  stated  in  their  Constitution,  is, 
^^  by  correspondence  with  those  who  go  as  teachers  into  the  different 
sections  of  our  country,  to  obtain  and  communicate  correct  views  of  the 
state  of  female  education;  of  the  causes  which  retard  or  promote  its 
progress,  and  of  measures  which  may  facilitate  its  general  improve- 
ment." Of  this  society,  the  principal  of  the  school  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. Its  regular  meetings  are  to  be  holden  semi-annually,  the  fifth 
Friday  from  &  commencement  of  the  term,  at  which  time,  letters  that 
have  been  received  from  those  already  engaged  in  teaching,  are  laid  be- 
fore the  society,  and  an  address  read  by  one  of  its  membors  previously 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  At  the  last  meeting,  the  address  was  pre- 
pared by  the  vioe-prindpel,  on  ^^  the  importance  of  personal  piety  to 
teachers." 

During  the  year,  a  circular  will  be  written  by  the  president  to  those 
members  who  have  left  the  school  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  teach- 
ing, stating  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  with  such  suggestions  as 
may  be  deemed  useful  in  accomplishing  the  end  it  has  in  view. 

Education. — ^Education  is  doubtless  an  art,  and  the  reasons  for  cor- 
rect practice  in  this,  as  in  others,  constitute  its  sdence.  But  mere  ab- 
stract principles  could  no  more  make  a  good  teacher  and  head  of  a  school, 
than  thev  could  make  a  good  sea  captain.  Indeed,  the  ntuation  of  a 
pincipal  of  a  large  school,  endeavoring  to  teach  the  pupil  his  own  art, 
18  not  unlike  that  of  the  experienced  commander  at  sea,  conscientiously 
striving  to  train  the  young  midshipman  to  his  duty.    Though  he  pro- 
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Tides  for  his  being  thorou^y  instnicted  in  all  the  smnoes  connected 
with  his  profestdon,  yet  be  does  not  consider  this  sufficient.  He  takes 
him  with  him  to  sea,  not  as  he  takes  the  common  sailor,  merely  to  give 
implicit  obedience  to  his  commands,  but  he  bids  him  observe  his  own 
management,  how  he  keeps  the  ship  upon  her  course,  though  she  may 
seem  to  be  going  off.  For  all  his  important  movements,  he  is  careful 
to  give  him  his  reasons;  and  he  shows  him,  as  well  by  his  example  as 
lus  precept,  that  when  stonns  arise,  he  must  not  sit  down  in  despair, 
or  allow,  at  such  a  moment,  his  own  mind  to  become  tempestuous;  but 
his  energies  must  rise  with  the  occasion,  and  the  helm  must  be  kept, 
though  for  a  time  the  sails  be  lowered,  or  some  of  the  caigo  throvm 
oyeifooaid. 

Extent  of  Elementary  Studies. — ^It  is  not  presumed  that  pupils  who 
enter  this  school,  whatever  may  be  their  age,  have  been  well  instructed  in 
the  elementary  branches;  but  they  are  examined,  and  when  found  defi- 
cient, put  under  a  special  training  in  reference  to  such  deficiencies.  It 
is  in  orthc^raphy  that  we  have  most  reason  to  complain  of  primary 
schools.  We  have  for  bad  spellers,  an  exercise  each  day,  in  which 
they  write  sentences,  dictated  and  examined  by  the  teacher.  Much  of 
the  communication  from  the  pupils  to  their  teachers,  which  might  be 
transacted  orally,  is  required  to  be  done  in  vmting.  Corrections  in  or- 
thography, made  in  compositions  and  written  analyses  of  the  several 
studies,  are  much  depended  on  for  breaking  up  the  bad  habits  which 
pupils  may  have  acquired  in  this  respect. 

English  grammar  is  taught  by  all  the  English  teachers  to  all  the 
school,  (temporarily  divided  into  classes,)  during  the  three  first  days  of 
each  term.  The  degree  of  advancement  of  each  pupil  thus  becomes 
known,  and  those  found  deficient,  are  classed  in  Englidi  grammar  to  re* 
ceive  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  instruction  each  day. 

In  arithmetic  also,  we  find  the  want  of  a  thorough  drill  in  elementa-* 
tary  schools,  the  pupils  having  been  pushed  forward  into  higher  branches, 
wmle  yet  deficient  in  this.  In  these  cases,  where  the  pupil  has  acquir- 
ed some  age,  we  find  she  improves  fester  in  figures,  to  put  her  at  once 
into  algebra,  the  work  we  use  beginning  with  a  system  of  arithmetic. 
Indeed,  to  one  who  is  not  satisfied  wimout  understanding  principles, 
algebra  is  an  easier  study  than  arithmetic.  Both  teacher  and  pupil  go 
on  with  double  the  energy,  and  success  will  of  course  be  in  the  same 
proportion.  Our  algebra  class  the  present  term,  amounts  to  60,  and 
is  divided  into  sections.  We  teach  common  arithmetic  too,  in  our 
classes  in  geometry,  illustrating  the  principles  by  numbers,  or  applying 
them  arithmetically  when  demonstrated. 

Pronunciation. — ^To  the  remarks  of  the  secretary  of  the  R^ents  on 
this  subject,  we  have  little  to  add.  We  have  sedulously  endeavored  to 
pursue  the  methods  which  he  there  indicates.  The  dimculty  is  quite 
as  great  for  the  teacher  to  form  a  proper  pronunciation  for  himsejf,  as 
to  teach  it  to  others  when  he  has.  We  loiow  of  no  dictionary  that  we 
would  be  willing  wholly  to  pronounce  after.  There  is  no  dictionary 
in  use  that  we  have  not  among  us;  and  Walker  is  more  frequently  re- 
ferred to  than  any  other  author.  He  is  the  standard  with  the  British 
stage-player,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  with  the  British  divine,  law- 
yer, or  gentleman  in  society.    Our  language  is  no  where  better  pro- 
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nounoed  than  in  the  American  Congress,  and  there  a  man  ^o  should 
follow  Walker  strictly,  would  be  r€^;arded  as  affected.  But  the  words, 
concerning  the  pronunciation  of  which,  disputes  arise  among  well  edu- 
cated people,  are  comparatively  few,  and  may  be  pronounced  without 
vulgarity,  according  to  either  method  contended  for;  but  when  a  strict 
analysis  is  made  of  the  ordinary  speech  of  persons,  we  find  very  many 
faults,  which  are  corrigible,  and  which  we  know  how  to  correct. 
When  we  consider  that  it  is  no  less  illiterate  for  a  person  to  omit  vocal 
elemaits,  or  to  use  improper  ones  in  speaking,  than  it  is  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  writing  with  regard  to  the  written  ones;  in  short,  as  vul- 
gar to  pronounce  wrong  as  it  is  to  spell  wrong;  the  teacher  will  be 
careful  not  only  to  consult  dictionaries,  but  to  listen  to  the  best  speak- 
ers, and  to  the  corrections  which  educated  friends  may  make  on  his 
own  pronunciation;  that  thus  it  may  become  a  proper  model  for  his 
pupils,  whom  he  will  also  be  careful  to  correct  of  their  errors,  though 
aware  that  the  principle  of  imitation  is  more  powerful  than  the  influ- 
ence of  any  rules  he  may  give  on  the  subject. 

Mode  of  Instruction. — We  have  never  contended  for  any  royal-road 
to  learning.  When  this  institution  was  commencing  its  existence,  two 
methods  of  instruction  divided  the  schools.  In  the  colleges,  lectures 
were  given,  explanations  made  and  books  provided,  that  the  student 
might  extend  his  researches  upon  his  subject,  beyond  the  author  which 
he  studied.  This  we  think  a  plan  for  beginning  a  study,  which  being 
right,  will  never  be  improved.  The  other  method,  which  was  pursued 
in  elementary  schools,  was  to  make  the  scholar  say  his  lessons,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  understood  them  or  not.  This  we  hold  to  be  a  misera- 
ble method  to  begin  to  teach  a  subject.  But  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever well  a  subject  may  be  understood,  the  stuclent  should  pursue  it  till 
he  has  attained  the  further  step  of  being  able  to  explain  it  with  clear- 
ness and  facility,  either  as  he  may  be  questioned,  or  in  the  way  of  ana- 
lysis; and  if  he  can  do  this,  no  matter  whether  it  can  be  done  in  his 
own  words,  or  those  of  his  author,  he  may  then  be  considered  as  fit  to 
undertake  to  teach  it. 

The  method  to  accomplish  this  result,  (not  easily  attained)  is,  we 
consider,  the  fixing  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  the  certain  expectation  of  a  public  and  thorough  examination 
at  the  close;  and  in  no  other  way  can  this  expectation  be  fixed,  but  by 
the  thing  being  actually  done  and  accomplished.  This  alone  can  ^ve 
to  the  pupils  who  come  after,  the  belief  that,  as  it  has  been  faithfully 
performed,  so  it  will  continue  to  be. 

Subjects  of  Study. — On  this  head  we  entirely  accord  with  the  secre- 
tary, that  education  should  be  for  use  rather  than  for  show.  But  of 
all  useful  things,  a  mind  quick  to  discern  the  true  and  the  right,  and 
prompt  to  teach  them  either  by  example  or  precept,  is  the  most  useful; 
and  the  study  best  calculated  to  form  such  a  mind,  we  should  regard  as 
the  most  useful  study.  Hence  we  consider  mathematics  useful  to  either 
sex,  because  they,  more  than  any  other  subject,  sharpen  the  perception 
of  truth,  and  give  the  mind  confidence  in  its  own  clear  conclusions. 
Moral  philosophy,  which  teaches  the  right,  would  be  still  more  impor- 
tant as  a  subject  of  study,  if  there  were  tiie  same  certainty  in  its  rea- 
sonings. As  it  is,  it  seems  proper  that  the  intellectual  powers  should 
acquire  strength  before  it  is  entered  upon. 
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In  the  meajitiine,  the  sacred  scriptural,  the  moral  precepts  of  which 
are  not  to  be  reasoned  upon,  but  obeyed,  should,  we  conceive,  be  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  taught;  and  that  during  the  whole  course  of 
school  education.  So  important  has  the  principal  of  this  school  held 
this  exercise,  that  she  has  never  put  it  out  of  her  own  hands;  but  spends 
the  time  from  four  till  half  past  five  on  Sunday  in  teaching,  and  hear- 
ing her  pupils  recite  the  scriptures.  The  ^^  Acts  of  the  Apostles"  have 
been  studied  over  during  the  present  term. 

Under  the  head  of  useful  learning  in  a  school  of  younff  females,* in- 
struction in  domedic  knowledge  shomd  not  be  omitted.  Each  pupil  is 
required  to  take  proper  care  of  her  person,  her  wardrobe  and  her  room, 
and  several  rules  are  made,  and  an  experienced  teacher  spedally  charg- 
ed with  their  execution,  in  reference  to  training  the  pupils  to  neatness 
and  order.  They  also  learn  pastry  cooking  from  the  domestic  superin- 
tendent, by  aiding  her  (in  the  alphabetiod  order  of  their  names,)  out 
Saturday  morning  of  each  week,  to  make  pastry  for  the  Sunday  dipner. 

With  the  remarks  on  the  22d  page  of  Instructions  on  written  trans- 
lations, and  more  particularly  written  analyses,  we  fully  conci^. 

In  addition  to  the  methods  mentioned  for  facilitating  improvement  in 
composition,  we  would  suggest  the  one  formerly  named,  of  directing 
requests  from  the  pupils  to  the  teachers,  to  be  put  into  writing,  and  this 
in  conformity  to  a  general  principle,  that  young  composers  idiould  be 
kept,  in  their  subjects  of  composition,  to  things  within  their  knowledge; 
matters  of  fact,  rather  than  idle  dreams  of  imagination.  There  seems 
an  awful  dread  upon  the  young  pupil  in  this  branch,  that  she  is  called 
on  to  perform  a  work  of  creatio;i;  make  something  out  of  nothing;  and 
hence  the  labored  effort,  which  produces  high  sounding  words  ¥nLthout 
meaning.  The  experienced  teacher,  aware  of  this  feeling,  may  doubt- 
less correct  it  in  a  degree  by  the  methods  mentioned,  and  by  others 
which  his  ingenuity  will  adapt  to  the  various  dispositions  and  capaci- 
ties of  his  pupils. 

Physical  Education. — ^No  one  subject  of  education  has  more  occupied 
our  thoughts  than  this.  To  give  the  full  results  of  our  reflections  and 
experiments,  could  not  be  done  in  a  short  compass.  The  causes  of  ill 
health  and  feeble  constitution  in  children,  we  are  constrained  to  say, 
we  think,  lie  much  in  the  mismanagement  of  parents  in  the  first  place. 
Very  many  of  our  pupils  come  to  us  with  dis^Lses  of  the  stomach,  pro- 
ducing indigestion  and  head-ache.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  most  of  these 
diseases  have  proceeded  primarily,  from  indulgencies  in  eating  impro- 
per food,  or  confectionaries,  at  any  time  of  the  day.  These  are  bad  in 
themselves,  and  take  away  the  appetite  for  plain  and  wholesome  food. 
When  pupils  thus  diseased,  are  put  upon  a  regime  of  three  meals  a 
day,  at  regular  hours,  of  plain  but  palatable  food,  with  a  slice  of  sweet 
home-baked  wheaten  bread  eiven  as  a  lunch  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  nine  o'clock  P.  M.,  their  health  tarely  fails  to  improve,  notwith- 
standing their  r^;ular  attention  to  study. 

This  institution  has  been,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  blessed  with 
health,  and  not  one  of  all  its  pupils  from  abroad,  since  its  first  establish- 
ment, has  been  taken  a¥ray  by  death;  and  we  may  further  remark,  that 
those  young  ladies  who  have  here  their  home,  having  been  inmates  of 
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tte  ^nSAa^^ih  tSBSlMii  to  ttMuHty,  ^te  possettied  of  excellent 
eo&MttttiodS,  MA  enjoy  tn!iimtieitapted  health. 

Ftnr  this  ^  iB^e  iiitld^ted  to  PjroVidence,  yet  vre  believe,  if  we  had 
not  in  ttfe  i&snh  Weh  tad^^ul  to  obse^rve  the  laws  of  health,  we  shoidd 
have  be^  nikdt  to  T(tel  the  pehalty  bf  Iheir  violation  more  severely. 
What  those  fk^  tire.  "^  think  is  well  defined  by  I>r.  Oottibe,  in  his 
woric  on  ^^  Hte^A  anfd  Mental  Culture,"  though  the  rules  there  giyen 
may  not  be  entirely  adapted  to  our  climate  and  circumstances. 

in  regard  to  Ventilation,  the  house  %e  occupy  is  s6  constructed,  (the 
fooms  ^1  opening  into  the  halls,  with  the  doors  as  near  as  may  be,  op- 
posite to  eath  omer,)  as  to  admit  a  free  passage  of  air  by  throwing 
open  the  whlidow^,  for  which,  at  this  season,  provision  is  made  at  the 
brclakfast  hour.  Three  ffights  of  stairs  have  also  been  introduced,  lead- 
ing from  the  ba^sement  to  the  uppet  story,  with  a  view  to  promote  a 
circulation  from  the  top  aiid  bottom  of  the  building.  The  sdiool-room 
is  furnished  with  nine  windows,  in  reference  to  this  object.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  lexercise  by  \ralking  in  the  open  air,  is  enjoined  on  -  every 
day  when  the  ^Veather  will  permit;  and  a  yard  of  con^derable  size  is 
attached  to  the  building,  in  which  the  pupils  are  not  only  allowed,  but 
encouraged,  to  '^gage  in  such  amusements  as  may  induce  health  and 
6heerfume8s. 

But  we  would  again  say,  that  we  believe  no  system  of  ventilation 
or  other  precautions  cab  be  effectual,  while  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  have 
her  desk  or  satchel  full  of  the  deleterious  productions  of  the  confec- 
tioner's shop. 

Extent  rf  Study  Memartter  or  hg  Bole. — ^There  are  certam  subjects 
df  study,  which  must,  of  course,  be  learned  memoriter.  Such  are  the 
grammars  of  all  languages  besides  our  own,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
that.  But  in  ^ch  subjects  as  history,  rhetoric,  &c.,  the  method  of  re- 
quiring a  few  sentences  repeated  by  rote,  is  wholly  absurd.  And  but 
one  remove  above  this,  do  we  hold  that  of  giving  questions,  and  mak- 
ing the  pupil^s  lesson  consist  in  finding  the  answers;  for  how  can  any 
enlarged  or  connected  view  of  the  whole  subject  be  obtained  in  this 
manner?  These  remarks  do  not  indude  questions  on  maps,  and  for 
children's  books,  where  connection  of  subject  is  not  attempted. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  a  teacher's  first  business  is,  to  make 
his  pupils  understand  their  subject;  his  second,  to  make  them  remem- 
ber and  clearly  communicate.  Now,  if  the  first  part  of  the  process  is 
thoroughly  gone  over,  we  see  no  harm  in  giving  tne  pupil  his  choice  of 
his  own  or  his  author's  language,  in  communicating  his  knowledge. 
When  the  author's  own  clue  to  the  sulgect  is  once  fairly  obtained, 
fluency  of  speech  will  follow,  and  the  pupil  of  taste  will  rarely  &il  of 
committing  to  memory  the  finest  passages  of  the  finest  writers,  and  we 
consider  thait  taste  and  style  are  both  improved  by  the  exercise.  Such 
a  pupil  may  be  said  by  the  ignorant  to  recite  memoriter;  but  the  bet^ 
ter  informed  perceive  by  the  eye,  ^e  intonation  and  the  emphasis,  that 
the  words  used  stand  in  &e  mind  of  the  speaker  as  the  signs  of  ideas, 
which  he  has,  by  study,  made  his  own. 

In  mathematical  subjects,  definitions  and  rules  should  generally  be 
learned  biemoriter,  or  rather,  the  strict  lai^uage  of  mathematics  im- 
poses the  necesnty  of  doing  so.    But  the  teacher  shoidd  here  guard  his 
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pupil  from  a jpanrot-like  task,  by  qqestiQuing  CQjf^nmg  ^Yf^  uwpoi^ 
tant  word,  rroceeding  to  the  leanxing  of  matbem?Lti|^  d^p^mtr^t^qosi 
by  diagrams,  nothing  can  be  mor^  id)^  than  to  attqx^pt  piieporitqr  reci- 
tations. The  teacher  should  guard  affainst  this  by  chai^gine  the  lettenf 
of  the  diagrami  and  by  sometime^  Qoliging  b|s  pi^pU  ^o  deiponstrat^ 
without  any. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Caiib&hmsb  WAflfiiM otok  Acadbmt. — ^During  the  summer,  leetures 
were  deHyered  at  the  academy,  on  mineralogy  and  botany,  every  Tues- 
day, with  the  exhibition  of  specimens  in  both  sdaices.  Hbe  class  ia 
geology,  had  access  to  a  large  private  cabinet,  belonging  to  a  trustee  of 
the  academy,  who  gave  them  regular  instruction  in  that  branch. 

.  Groinr£BifE0R  HioH-ScaooL. — ^Webster  is  our  standaid  le^cogra- 
pher.  Errors  in  the  pronunciation  or  use  of  the  English  language,  are 
promptly  corrected  when  obserred.  To  this  it  is  believed  to  b^  diffi- 
cult to  attach  too  much  importance,  as  rules  and  theory  are  valueless 
without  the  habit  of  conectness. 

Our  mode  of  instruction  has  few  peculiarities.  The  great  leading 
effort  is  to  connect  ideas  with  words.  We  begin  with  the  lowest  branches 
of  our  course.  The  common  practice  of  requiring  scholars  to  spell 
over  and  over  long  columns  of  words,  of  the  meaning  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  except  by  accident,  can  not  be  too  severely  censured  or 
too  soon  abandoned.  Its  injurious  influence  is  more  extended  than  at 
irst  view  might  be  supposed.  After  such  students  finish  their  course 
and  enter  upon  a  profession,  they  are  not  unfrequently  foroed  to  resoit 
to  a  dictionary,  for  the  meaning  of  words  which  they  have  spelled  a 
hundred  times.  Teachers  of  common  schools,  trained  in  this  way,  are 
forced  to  keep  the  same  channel  in  their  instructions,  because  they  are 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  thus  our  school  train* 
ing  amounts  to  a  senseless  drill  upon  words,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
fiittlly  to  be  learned  by  slow  observation,  or  as  is  more  commonly  the 
esse,  never  known  at  all.  In  this  institution,  students  are  required  to 
define  every  word  they  spell.  ,  As  a  text-book,  we  use  Hazen's  Spel- 
ler and  Definer,  not  because  we  conader  it  perfect,  but  the  best  thing 
of  the  kind. 

Reading  is  considered  not  only  as  having  an  important  bearing  upon 
success  in  common  and  professional  life,  but  as  intimately  connected 
with  elocution.  Much  bad  speaking  may  be  traced  to  inconrect  habits 
in  primary  reading.  We  use  Portei^s  Rhetorical  Reader,  confining  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  at  the  same  time  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
good  reading,  and  if  a  student  is  found  to  have  adopted  a  tone  or  mo- 
notonous manner  of  reading,  he  is  stopped  at  once,  and  required  to  read 
after  the  teacher,  till  it  is  effectually  broken  up. 

English  grammar  is  made  an  important  branch,  as  may  be  seen  firom 
the  fact,  that  during  the  last  term,  about  one  hundred  have  received  re- 
gular instructions  in  the  science.  Kirkham's  Grammar  is  used,  not  so 
much  out  of  partiality  to  him  as  an  author,  as  on  account  of  his  mode 
of  presenting  the  sdence.  He  presents  the  student  with  but  one  diffi- 
culty at  a  time^  and  that  not  until  he  has  prepared  the  way  by  previous 
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developments  and  illustrations.  He  also  teacbes  his  pupils  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  as  fast  as  they  are  learned.  A  blind  adherence  to 
any  author  is  of  course  absurd,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion 
that  this  branch  may  be  taught  to  the  best  advantage  without  a  text 
book.  It  is  believed  that  however  correct  or  thorough  instruction 
may  be  in  the  recitation  room,  the  minds  of  the  students  diould  be  held 
to  the  subject  during  intervals  of  recitation  by  the  aid  of  a  proper  au- 
thor. 

Arithmetic  is  taught  purely  upon  the  inductive  plan.  Instead  of  solv- 
ing problems  by  the  aid  of  meAanical  rules  the  students  are  taught  the 
pnndples  firom  which  they  derive  their  rules. 

Johnstown  Academy. — Oral  instruction  is  not  confined  to  the  time 
of  recitation  merely,  but  the  student  is  invited  to  inquiry  in  whatsoever 
difficulty  may  present  itself  in  his  preparatory  studies,  whether  it  occurs 
in  the  phraseology  of  language,  in  mythology,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
history  or  any  o^r  branch  of  study;  all  are  explained  and  illustrated 
with  all  that  plainness  which  is  necessary  to  inform  and  instruct  the  in- 
quirer after  knowledge.  The  exercise  of  English  parsing  is  classical; 
the  most  rigid  criticism  is  instituted;  and  nothing  is  passed  over  which 
may  appertein  to  the  grammatical  structure,  the  analysis,  or  philosophy 
of  the  language.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting  recitation  in  the  sdiool;  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
students  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  principal,  deserves  to  be  consider- 
ed if  not  of  paramount,  at  leasTof  equal  consideration  with  any  of  the 
higher  branches  of  English  education.  At  present  there  are  27  students 
in  this  class*  In  arithmetic  the  junior  class,  besides  their  ordinary  ex- 
ercises, are  instructed  twice  a  day  from  Colburn's  Firet  Lessons,  after 
the  manner  of  equations,  while  the  more  advanced  arithmeticians  are 
taught  to  form  their  rules  from  a  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
principles  involved  in  the  questions,  and  all  the  methods  are  placed  be- 
fore them  that  may  be  pursued  in  the  synthetic,  or  analytic  plan.  De- 
clamation and  composition  are  generally  attended  to  wiUi  punctuality. 

This  institution  has  sent  out  many  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  to 
take  charge  of  the  district  schools  around,  and  many  have  entered  this 
present  term  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  to  succeed  to  a  similar  charge 
m  the  summer. 

PuLTTSBUiiGH  Academy. — ^In  our  course  of  instruction,  a  thorou^ 
discipline  of  mind  is  what  we  chiefly  hope  to  efifect,  and  as  we  believe 
that  can  only  be  secured  by  severe  study  and  close  thinking,  we  require 
that  every  student,  at  his  recitations,  give  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  not  only  has  learned  exactly  his  lessons,  but  that  he  also  under- 
stands them. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  reading,  orthography,  orthoepy  and 
analysis  of  the  English  language,  and  every  member  of  the  school  is  re- 
quired to  take  a  part  every  day  in  an  exercise  in  each  of  these. 

St.  Lawrence  Academy. — Courses  of  lectures  on  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry  and  physical  geography,  the  principles  of  teadung,  and 
some  on  English  grammar,  have  been  delivered  the  past  year. 
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FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Bridoewatkr  Academy. — A  large  number  of  the  common  scbool 
teachers  in  this  vicinity  have  within  the  last  year  attended  this  academy, 
and  in  general  almost  all  the  teachers  of  common  schools,  that  have 
taught  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridgewater  since  the  origin  of  this  academy, 
have  attended  the  institution  preparatory  to  such  teaching. 

The  elementary  branches,  such  as  reading,  writing  and  orthography, 
are  required  of  the  higher  classes,  at  least  semi-weekly. 

As  a  standard  for  pronunciation.  Walker's  Dictionary  is  used,  and 
daily  attention,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  is  given  to  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  Englii^  language  and  the  proper  names  of 
persons  and  places. 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute. — The  course  of  studies  and  the  mode 
of  imparting  instruction  have  not  in  any  material  point  been  varied  during 
the  year  past  from  former  years.  A  considerable  number  of  young  men 
have  again  been  sent  out  from  the  Institute  as  teachers  of  common 
schools,  commanding  good  wages;  and  generally  engaged  again  and 
again  in  the  same  district.  The  discipline  in  the  Institute  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  every  student,  on  entering  the  school,  is  received  on 
the  implied  promise  of  conducting  himself  properly,  according  to  the 
rules  of  decorum  and  sound  morality;  that,  on  failing  in  this  respect, 
he  is  earnestly  and  affectionately  admonished,  and  if  he  prove  refractory 
or  habitually  inattentive  to  his  studies,  he  is  silently  dismissed. 

Cherry-Valley  Academy. — ^The  method  of  instruction  is  intended 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  student  in  all  branches  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  consistently  with  a  correct  understanding  of  what  is  gone  over. 
In  order  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  mathematics,  where  de- 
monstration is  attainable,  may  be  searching  and  thorough,  and  make  an 
abiding  impression  on  the  understanding  and  memory,  nearly  all  the 
propositions  are  performed  on  the  black-board.  The  same  course  is 
adopted  in  relation  to  natural  philosophy  and  geography.  Students  in 
the  learned  languages  are  required  to  recite  each  morning  a  lesson  in  the 
grammar  of  the  language  which  they  are  studying;  and  parsing  is  con- 
sidered essential,  and  strictly  attended  to.  Without  this,  it  is  deemed 
of  little  importance  to  read  over  many  books:  for  the  scholar,  although 
he  may  know  the  meaning  of  many  words  without  connection  with 
others,  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  sentences,  or  carry  away  the 
sense  or  beauty  of  the  author  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  gramma- 
tical rules  as  applied  to  them.  Frequent  reviews  of  what  has  been 
read  in  the  classics  and  English  studies,  are  resorted  to,  to  test  recol- 
lection. 

Reading  select  pieces  in  English,  writing  and  spelling,  are  attended 
to  occasionally  by  all  the  students,  even  those  in  the  higher  branches, 
together  with  declamation,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  others,  as 
well  as  original  compositions.  The  system  of  government  is  as  nearly 
parental  as  it  may  be  consistently  with  a  rigid  observance  of  mild  and 
reasonable  rules,  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  conduct,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge.  Sufficient  employment  for  each  scholar  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  guards  for  orderly  conduct.  This  is  therefore  sought  to 
be  furnished. 
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Original  compontion  is  eqoined  on  those  who  have  made  conndera- 
ble  progress  in  the  studies  pursued  and  in  general  literature.  But  week- 
ly declamations  are  expected  from  and  assigned  to  all  who  are  pursuing 
the  languages  and  are  preparing  themselves  for  a  collegiate  education. 
Early  habit  in  speaking  is  deemed  important  in  the  fizud  attainment  of 
excellence  in  it. 

De  Ruyter  Institute. — Extent  of  Elementary  Studies. — ^Reading, 
writing  and  spelling  are  made  prominent  subjects  of  instruction.  De- 
fects in  spelling  are  remedied  in  a  great  measure  by  a  strict  criticism  of 
composition^  and  by  pointing  out  errors  of  this  kind  specifically  to  the 
student. 

Pronunciation  of  the  English  Language. — ^The  standard  of  pronuncia- 
tion introduced  in  the  Institute  is  Webster.  In  order  to  correct  vul- 
gar pronunciation,  exercises  have  been  introduced  in  IQrkham's  Elocu- 
tion, a  work  of  value  in  this  branch  of  instruction.  In  declamation^ 
and  reading  compositions,  particular*attention  is  paid  to  pronimciation| 
and  to  di^mct  enunciation  of  every  syllable  in  a  word. 

Subjeds  of  Study. — Drawing  and  painting  form  prominent  subjects 
of  female  education.  These  are  often  taught  merely  by  copying,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  principles  of  perspective,  and  light  and  shade. 
Consequently  the  success  of  the  student  depends  entirely  upon  niceness 
of  perception,  and  their  efforts  must  mostly  be  limited  to  copying.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  a  treatise  on  perspective  (Davies')  has  been  intro- 
duced; a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  intended,  shall  always  precede  the 
use  of  the  pencil  and  the  brush. 

Owing  to  the  professions  which  many  of  the  students  intend  pursu- 
ing, less  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  found  ajplace  in  the  course  of  studies. 
The  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  are  pursued  to  considerable  extent. 
Particular  care  is  taken  to  adapt  the  studies  to  the  condition  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  to  the  extent  of  the  course  they  wish  to  pursue.  Natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  surveying,  &c.  are  recommended  to  those  who 
take  a  short  course. 

Extent  of  Study  MemorUer  or  by  Bote. — ^Under  this  head  we  will 
simply  state  that  all  definitions  in  whatever  study;  that  all  rules  and 
enunciations  in  mathematics;  and  all  the  general  principles  in  the  na- 
tural sciences;  are  required  to  be  committed  to  memory.  To  this  course 
we  intend  rigidly  to  adhere,  as  it  is  thought  there  is  great  danger  of  ob- 
taining only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  studies,  by  permitting  students 
in  their  answer  to  give  (as  it  is  termed)  the  substance  of  the  author. 

Hartwick  Seminary. — Elementary  Studies. — There  is  but  little  at- 
tention paid  at  this  institution  to  elementary  studies. ,  Two  institutions 
are  combined,  a  theological  and  classical,  and  for  both  there  are  but 
two  professors.  With  all  possible  care  to  make  the  number  of  classes 
as  small  as  is  consistent,  there  are  never  less  than  about  twenty-four, 
afifordmg  on  an  average  half  an  hour  to  each.  Still  we  do  what  we  can. 
The  exercises  in  composition  and  declamation  afford  an  opportunity  to 
correct  orthographical  and  orthoepical  mistakes.  There  is  always  a  class 
of  Younger  scholars  who  are  exercised  daily  in  English  reading,  joined 
wiu  exercises  in  spelling  and  defining,    l^ker  is  our  standard.    Once 
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a  week  the  whole  school,  or  nearly  so,  is  ezerased  in  reeding.  Ox^ 
thoepical  and  giammatical  errors  are  corrected  whenever  they  occur  in 
hearing  of  the  teacher.  English  grammar  is  constantly  pcorsued  accord- 
ing to  a  system  in  manuscript  by  the  principal,  and  it  is  thought  with 
good  success.  Hie  main  difficulty  in  learning  this  branch  is  thought  to 
arise  from  the  illogical  and  often  barbarous  definitions  of  the  books. 
Take  for  instance  that  of  Murray:  ^^A  or  an  is  styled  the  indefinite  ar- 
ticle, it  is  used  in  a  vague  sense  to  point  out  one  single  thing  of  the 
kind,  in  other  respects  indetenninate."  Pray  what  is  vague  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  af  It  means  <me  neither  more  nor  less,  and  is 
used  when  the  stress  lies  upon  the  name  and  not  upon  the  number. 
What  haye  you  there  1  I  have  a  knife.  How  many  have  you  ?  I  have 
but  one.  A  great  deal  is  gained  by  putting  such  jargon  as  the  above 
out  of  sight. 

Mode  of  hsfyvcUon. — ^It  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  teacher  to 
make  every  thing  thoroughly  understood;  and  except  with  young  scho- 
lars, no  means  except  those  of  parental  persuasion  and  personal  convic- 
tion are  employed  to  induce  any  one  to  study  any  particular  branch. 
Compoation  and  declamation,  however,  are  insisted  on  in  every  case. 

Subjects  of  Hudy. — ^As  to  this,  our  course  is  marked  out  by  circum- 
stances. We  have  endeavored,  and  vnth  some  success,  to  make  this  se- 
minary a  good  classical  one.  There  will  always  be  some  who  will  wish 
to  pursue  a  thorough  courae  of  classical  education,  and  it  would  be  de- 
plorable were  it  otherwise. 

LowYiLLE  Academy. — ^In  the  daily  recitations  it  has  been  the  con- 
stant aim  of  the  instructors  to  rivet  the  attention,  exercise  the  judgment, 
and  improve  the  understandings  of  their  pupils.  Due  regard  has  been 
paid  to  the  proportionate  devdopment  of  the  memoiy  and  the  reasoning 
faculties,  by  furnishing  appropriate  fields  for  the  exercise  of  both.  Clas- 
sical students  have  been  drilled  with  strict  daily  examinations  in  the 
principles  of  language,  and  with  thorough  weekly  reviews  of  the  par- 
ticular author  studied.  The  government  of  the  institution  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  parental  in  its  nature.  The  moral  habits  of  the  student 
are  watched  with  Uie  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  none  are  suffered  to  re- 
main on  whom  kind  admonition  and  reproof  have  not  a  salutary  effect. 
A  large  number  of  young  gentlemen  were  instructed  during  the  fell  term 
vrith  special  reference  to  school  teaching,  who  are  now  engaged  in  that 
employment.  We  are  compelled  to  complain  of  almost  universal  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  trustees,  parents,  guardians  and  the  community  ge- 
nerally, to  visit  the  recitation  rooms  of  our  academy,  that  by  daUy, 
weekly,  or  even  occasional  observation,  they  might  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  afford  by  their  presence  new  stimulus  to 
the  zeal  and  emulation  of  the  entire  school. 

Oneida  Conference  Seminary. — A  more  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction has  been  given  in  some  of  the  higher  branches,  viz:  Rhetoric, 
logic,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  It  has  been  enjoined  upon 
those  students  who  were  preparing  for  college,  to  take  one  of  these  stu- 
dies in  common  vrith  languages  and  mathematics,  believing  it  to  be  a 
cental  error  for  a  student  to  pass  through  his  preparatory  course  and  two 
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or  three  years  in  college^  without  paying  any  attention  to  these  branches. 
More  attention  has  al^  been  paid  to  composition.  One  of  the  profes- 
sors corrects  the  compositions^  and  when  he  delivers  them  over  to  their 
authors,  he  notices  their  leading  faults  and  excellencies,  and  explains  and 
enlarges  upon  his  corrections  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school.  This 
course  has  a  tendency  not  only  to  stimulate  attention  and  to  call  forth 
increased  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  author,  but  to  improve  the  whole 
mass  of  the  students  in  spelling,  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

A  class  in  penmanship  has  been  oi^anized  each  term  to  which  daily 
instructions  are  given.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject 
of  elocution;  the  instructions  oh  this  important  branch  have  been  sys- 
tematic, and  the  drill  upon  the  stage  has  been  thorough  and  successral. 
It  has  been  in  some  instances  but  a  short  work  out  of  raw  materials,  to 
make  a  chaste  and  powerful  speaker. 

Rensselaer  Osweoo  Academy. — School  teachers  have  qualified 
themselves  better  than  in  any  former  year,  and  the  public  manifest  a 
willingness  to  afford  them  an  adequate  remuneration.  The  condition 
of  common  schools  is  rapidly  improving  in  this^county.  The  only 
obstacle  to  their  improvement,  ignorance  of  teachers,  is  yielding  to  the 
increasing  demand  for  good  teadbers.  The  number  who  have  this  year 
left  the  academy  to  teach,  is  about  60. 

Lectures  have  been  given  during  the  year  on  school-keeping,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  mineralogy,  geology^  botany,  natu- 
ral history  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  together  with  lectures  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects,  with  the  special  design  of  inducing  habits  of  inqui- 
sitiveness  and  a  desire  for  general  information. 

Penmanship  is  attended  to  one  hour  daily  by  those  who  are  deficient 
in  that  very  important  branch.  Spelling  and  defining  are  now  requireii 
of  the  whole  school  daily,  and  all  the  common  branches  are  thoroughly 
studied  and  reviewed.  The  students  are  required  to  review  their  studies 
towards  the  close  of  the  term.  Students  are  required  to  exercise  at  given 
hours,  either  by  manual  labor  or  by  rapid  and  short  walks.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  for  several  yeara  no  student  has  been  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  studies  on  account  of  ill  health.  They  are  also  carefully 
instructed  in  the  art  of  preserving  health. 

Utica  Academy. — EkmerUary  Studies. — All  the  students  in  the 
classical,  as  well  as  English  departments,  are  daily  exercised  in  reading 
and  spelling. 

CampasUkn, — The  plan  pursued  in  relation  to  this  so  useful  branch 
of  education,  has  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  parents  and 
teachers.  A  subject  is  given,  for  instance,  the  advantages  attendant  on 
a  liberal  education:  this  is  divided  into  several  heads,  as  many  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary;  the  scholars  note  them  down,  and  bring  them  in 
two  or  three  days  afterwards.  The  teacher  or  principal  reads  the  com- 
positions; the  pupils  being  all  seated  with  their  slates  taking  down  all 
the  grammatical  errors,  or  incorrect  spelling.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
classical  students,  one  day  in  each  week,  translate  a  chapter  of  Cicero 
or  Greek  reader  into  English.     Latin  compositions  every  morning. 

PronunciaUcn  of  English. — Particular  care  is  bestowed  upon  this 
branch,  in  all  depeurtments.    The  standard  of  pronunciation  is  Walker. 
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Beoourae  is  somdiUDes  Ind  to  Webster  and  Woroestec's,  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  examining  the  difference  of  pronunciation. 

Mdt  ^  biUruction. — ^No  alteration  has  been  made  in  that  formerly 
porsued.  Tbe  ezercisea  on  the  black-board  are  still  continued,  and 
lectures  are  dcdiyeied  on  the  Friday  of  e^  week,  to  all  the  students 
on  tlxe  hi^er  branches  of  arithmetic,  geometry  and  snryeying.  Seve- 
ral youQg  men  have  gone  out  this  past  summer  as  competent  book- 
keepers, or  to  practice  engineering,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
theoretical  part. 

Penmanahip  has  been  tai^fat  to  all  the  classes.  To  secure  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  tl^  studies,  weekly  reviews  are  insisted 
upon. 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

F&AincLiN  AcAPEMT. — ^It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  obtun  the  best 
school  books.  We  accompany  recitations  with  fiuniliar  illustrationa 
and  explanations,  until  satisfied  that  every  pupil  understands  the  sub^ 

^'ect.  We  find  such  explanations  often  necessary  to  make  the  various 
>ianche8  of  study  interesting  and  proiitable.  Particular  attention  has 
been  pedd  to  reading,  with  the  application  of  the  rules  of  elocution; 
and  often,  it  has  been  found,  a  very  difficult  task  to  overcome  the  bad 
habits  formed  in  common  schools,  under  incompetent  teachers.  These 
habits  are,  the  clipping  of  long  words  and  huddling  of  syllables,  &c., 
arising  from  not  being  learned  to  divide  words  into  their  proper  sylla- 
bles, and  to  pronounce  each  syllable  by  itself,  that  is,  from  not  being 
taught  the  spelling-book.  Spelling  has  also  received  attention.  We 
have  always  kept  among  other  books  of  reference,  Webster's  quarto 
dictionary,  in  the  redtation-room,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  resort  to  it 
whenever  a  new  word  occurred  in  our  lessons,  or  a  doubt  arose  either 
about  orthography  or  pronunciation.  The  importance  ci  correct  ortho- 
graphy has  been  often  dwelt  upon  by  the  principal.  Arithmetic  has 
received  much  attention;  every  pupil  has  been  required  to  learn  it  tho- 
roughly. Each  one  has  been  required,  not  only  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  questions  appended  to  each  rule,  but  also  others  put  by  the  teacher, 
and  to  rise  and  woik  them  out  on*  the  black-board.  By  this  course, 
scholars  are  made  independent  and  thorough  in  their  knowled^  of 
arithmetic.  English  grammar  has,  in  all  cases,  been  taught  systemati- 
cally, accompanied  with  much  explanation  in  the  form  of  lectures. 
One  reason  why  so  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  elemen- 
tary branches  is,  that  many  pupils  have  been'  fitting  expressly  for  com- 
mon school  teachers,  and  it  was  thoi^ht  more  important,  that  they 
should  be  made  thoroughly  master  of  these  branches,  than  to  run  over 
them  and  get  a  smattering  of  something  which  they  did  not  want  to 
teach,  and  which  would  he  of  comparatively  little  use  to  them  in  their 
teaching.  It  is  thought  by  the  principal,  that  such  persons  should  be 
taught  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation; 
also,  reading  with  geography,  English  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  be 
made  to  understand  these  so  that  they  can  teadi  othera  correctiy,  and 
then  when  these  are  Veil  imderstood,  a  person  is  qualified  for  a  com- 
mon school  teacher;  and  that  no  degree  of  knowledge  in  other  branches 
can  atone  for  ignorance  in  these,    u  a  person  has  time  to  attend  to 
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other  branches  after  these,  it  is  well  and  desirable,  yet  not  essentia  to 
a  good  teacher.  The  adjoining  towns  all  look  to  ttiis  institution  for 
teachers.  If  there  had  been  thirty  well  qualified  teachers  here,  who  want- 
ed employment,  there  is  no  dpubt  that  all  would  have  been  demanded. 
This  institution,  owing  to  its  situation,  valuable  library,  convenient 
academy  rooms,  &c.,  is  thought  to  furnish  decidedly  better  facilities  fcNr 
education,  than  any  other  place  in  this  county,  to  those  whp  would 
qualify  themselves  for  teaching.  Should  a  department  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  common  school  teachers  be  located  here,  it  would  doubtless 
greatly  promote  the  common  school  education  of  this  county. 

Genesee  Wesletan  Sebanart. — Exieni  of  Elementary  Studies. — 
Classes  in  reading  are  exercised  daily  upon  the  principles  of  elocution, 
with  a  view  to  correct  defective  enunciation  and  discipline  the  voice. 
Webster  is  the  standard  of  pronunciation.  Spelling  has  been  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  as  indispensable.  Two  hours  in  every  day  are  devo- 
ted to  vmting,  by  an  accomplished  chirographer. 

Mode  of  bistructUm. — ^Black-boards  are  used  extensively.  Each 
scholar  is  required  to  explain  intelligibly  to  the  dass,  the  manner  of 
solving  a  question,  and  the  principles  involved  in  the  solution.  The 
process  of  explanation  serves  two  purposes,  1st,  to  satisfy  the  teacher 
that  the  scholar  understands  the  subject;  2d,  to  give  the  scholar  the 
fitculty  of  communicating  to  others  what  he  has  acquired.  Nothing 
should  be  made  a  substitute  for  verbal  illustration. 

SubfecU  of  Study, — ^Next  to  those  branches  mentioned  as  elementaiy, 
such  studies  are  recommended,  as  will  most  thoroughly  qualify  students 
for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  Mental  and  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
logic,  criticism  and  analysis  of  language  have  been  regarded  as  contii- 
buting  laisely  to  improve  the  intellectual  powers  and  refine  the  taste. 
Special  pams  are  taken  to  strike  out  such  a  course  in  this  department, 
as  vnll  fit  those  who  design  to  enter  colleges  to  do  so,  without  loss  of  time. 

Study  by  JBo^.-^Rules  and  definitions  being  generally  expressed  with 
conciseness  in  text  books,  are  committed  verpatim.  But  in  r^;ard  to 
principles,  a  different  method  is  preferred  for  obvious  reasons.  First, 
to  commit  an  author's  language  is  an  undue  tax  upon  the  memory  to 
the  neglect  of  other  &culties  of  the  mind.  Science  is  designed  to 
strengthen  and  regulate  the  mind  as  a  whole.  Second,  a  memorizer 
may  recite  fluently  while  he  knows  little  or  nothing  intrinsically  of  the 
subject  submitted  to  his  investigation.  The  scholar  should  always  be 
able  to  state  in  his  own  language,,  the  principles  he  embraces  as  true, 
otherwise  the  slightest  failure  in  memory  would  involve  him  in  embar- 
rassment. Words  may  easily  be  forgotten,  but  facts  engraven  on  the 
memory  have  a  more  permanent  duration.  Store  the  mind  with  truths 
and  principles,  and  language  will  not  be  vranting  in  which  to  clothe 
them. 

In  declamation  no  definite  set  of  rules  has  been  followed,  but  such  a 
course  adopted  as  to  make  the  speaker  copy  nature,  the  teacher  giving 
such  direction  as  the  case  might  require.  To  bring  every  student 
promptly  to  the  exercise  of  composition,  has  been  found  a  more  diffi- 
cult task.  In  this,  however,  no  exception  has  been  admitted.  Parker's 
Elements  of  Composition  has  been  introduced  with  success.  Tlie 
greatest  improvement,  however,  in  composition  has  resulted  from  an  ar« 
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RDgemcnt,  by  ^jducfa  two  penodicab^  one  in  tbe  male  and  one  in  the, 
female  depaxtment,  axe  published  semi-monthly.  Editors  are  appointed 
fiom  among  the  students,  to  receive  anonymous  communications,  and 
approve  or  reject  them.  Such  as  are  judged  suitable  for  that  purpose,  are 
stitched  together  and  read  before  the  whole  school  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
This  affoids  an  opportunity  for  genius  to  try  its  powers,  without  fear  of 
mortification,  as  none  but  the  author  can  identify  tiie  production.  Besides 
the  advantages  which  one  such  paper  would  present,  an  honorable  emu- 
ktion  excited  by  having  one  under  the  exclusive  control  of  each  de- 
partment calls  lorth  the  talent  of  both  sexes.  This  plan  has  thus  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  projectors. 

Physical  Education. — ^The  experience  of  every  dose  student  suggests 
the  necessity  of  regular  and  proper  exerdse  to  preserve  a  healthy  action 
of  the  physical  system.  So  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  bo- 
dy and  tbe  mind,  that  debility  in  the  former,  necessarily  enfeebles  and 
deranges  the  latter. 

Ithaca  Acajoemy, — A  course  of  lectuies  on  chemistiy  is  regularly 
delivered,  vrith  experiments,  in  the  winter  term;  a  similar  course  on  b(>- 
tany  and  one  on  natural  philosophy  during  the  summer  term;  and  a 
course  on  geolc^  during  the  fall  term.  We  have  this  tenn,  introduced 
Town's  Analysis,  and  most  of  the  students  have  attended  to  it  vrith 
good  advantage.  Grreat  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  of  the  students, 
by  enticing  them  into  exercises  whidi  vrill  strengthen  and  invigorate, 
and  at  the  same  time  please. 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

ArsuEN  AcAnxMT. — Every  thing  is  done  on  the  principle,  that  it  is 
better  to  know  one  thing  well,  than  a  dozen  superficially.  It  is  our  aim 
to  make  thorough  scholare,  and  to  pursue  that  course  of  instruction 
which  will  make  the  pupil  think  for  himself  and  be  calculated  to  deve- 
lope  all  his  powers.  In  arithmetic,  the  teacher  names  a  sum,  and  calls 
on  some  one  to  give  the  answer,  to  tell  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ob- 
tained and  the  reasons  of  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  If  it  is  not 
understood,  some  one  of  the  class  is  then  called  to  the  black-board,  and 
required  to  perform  the  operation  before  the  class,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing reasons  for  every  step  he  takes.  The  same  method  is  puraued,  as 
far  as  practicable,  with  regard  to  other  studies;  and  nothing  is  allowed 
to  be  passed  over  without  the  most  thorough  and  critical  examination. 

Cakandatoua  AcADEBiY. — ExUnt  of  Elemeniary  bidruction. — Read- 
ing and  spelling  are  objects  of  attention  till  the  student  is  far  advanced 
in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  are  not  then  whol- 
ly unnoticed.  In  correcting  compositions,  reference  is  had  to  the  rules 
it  spelling,  of  syntax  and  punctuation  laid  down  in  the  grammar  used. 
This  constitutes  a  practical  exercise  of  great  value. 

Prfmunciatwn. — ^In  all  exercises  of  declamation,  reading,  &c.  every 
instance  of  mispronunciation  is  noticed,  and  the  authority  for  coneo- 
tion  is  referred  to. 

Subjects  of  Study. — ^In  arran^ng  a  course  of  study,  a  .constant  effort 
is  made  to  direct  Uie  student  in  iwt  path  by  which  his  mental  powers 
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may  be  ezerosed  in  a  correspondinj^  maniieri  no  landiie  pibimiienoa  be* 
ing  given  to  any  department  or  brtmch  of  study.  Bj  way  of  illoatra- 
tion,  the  student  who  has  finished  arithmetid  and  £ngUsh  grammar, 
should  be  put  into  algebra  and  geometry ,  rhetoric  and  the  plulosophy  of 
the  mind.  Many  students  are  disposed  at  the  present  day  to  be  mathe* 
maticians,  without  acquiring  eyen  rhetoric  enough  to  express  conrectly 
and  with  propriety,  their  acquisitions  in  mathematical  science. 

Bxteni  of  Study  Memorit^. — ^The  grammar  of  all  languages  is  re- 
quired to  be  committed  accurately  and  &miliarly  to  memory,  like 
learner  goes  carefully  through  Brown's  Eilglish  gmmmar  on  this  princi- 
ple. The  study  of  the  Latin  grammar  is  accompanied  wilh  writing  out 
carefully  all  the  exercises  in  etymology  in  the  New  Latin  Tutor,  and 
when  the  student  commences  translatmg,  he  proceeds  to  write  out  the 
exercises  in  syntax.  He  is  required  to  commit  to  metaiory  one  or  two 
examples  under  each  rule  in  his  grammar,  and  parse  the  word  illustrat- 
ing the  rule.  In  this  way,  young  pupils  learn  readily  the  application 
of  the  rules  to  what  they  r^.  The  teachers  deem  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  English  grammar  of  great  value,  previous  to  learning  the  La- 
tin grammar.  The  principles  of  grammar  are  general..  The  good  En- 
glish grammarian  will  quickly  become  eixpert  in  Latin  syntax.  The 
Ureek  grammar  is  taught  in  t^e  same  manner  as  the  Latin. 

In  all  tkc  mathematical  sthdies,  nothing  is  committed  to  memory 
but  the  necessary  definitions,  tlules  are  learned  rather  by  a  description 
of  the  mode  of  solving  a  problem,  than  by  studying  a  rule  laid  do^im 
in  the  work  used. 

In  rhetoric,  logic,  &c.  the  student  is  never  required  to  learn  memori- 
ter;  this  is  discouraged.  He  is  expected  to  give  the  ideas  of  his  author 
in  Us  own  language.  This  is  deemed  an  important  principle  in  giving 
instruction  in  these  and  similar  branches.  An  analysis  of  the  lesson  is 
mquiued. 

In  natuml  philosophy  an^  cheipistry,  &c.  principles  and  facts  are  made 
fiimiliar^  but  the  words  necessary  to  express  or  describe  these,  are  left 
for  the  student  to  ca|l  into  use  whoi  he  needs  them.  Recitations  con- 
ducted on  this  principle  become  lessons  in  conversation  and  composi- 
fion.^ 

The  principle  adopted  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  definitions,  and 
fonns  of  language,  and  rules,  dates,  facts  and  principles,  and  mathe- 
matical definitions  must  be  accurately  committed  to  memory;  the  lan- 
guf^e  by  which  facts  are  related  and  princjiples  axe  stated  and  illustrat- 
ed, may  be  left  for  recitation. 

Vtntilati^n  cf  Si^wd  Rooms^-^Tbe  wmdows  are  so  constructed  that 
the  upper  sashiCan  be  lowered,  and  in  this  manner,  a  change  of  the  air 
may. be. constantly  effected. 

.  Physical  Education, — ^The  play  grounds  of  the  academy  are  exten- 
sive,: including  thi^e  acres  or  more,  one  half  of  which  is  covered  by  a 
beautiful  grove.  No  q)ecial  attention  is  paid  to  physical  education. 
7%e  pupils  out  of  school  hours  are  industriously  engaged  in  athletic 
amusements,  and  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any  particular  ar- 
rangements to  advance  this  department  of  ^ucation;  good  play  ground 
heviig  all  that  is  needed. 

JiiU9orologkQl  ObservaUani. — ^Those  teachers  who  keep  a  perfect  me- 
teorological journal  can  testify  to  the  &ct  that  it  is  a  great  labor,  and  it 
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IS  bdkTOl  «bat  ho  peiioaal  QMi^«n«tioli  is  leociTed  lor  this  hbor  by 
aay  teacher  in  the  Sfate.  If  tbese  obeenmlioiMi  are  Tskablei  and  of 
this  Tske  there  can  be  no  donbt,  ought  not  sosM  fK>rtioa  of  the  litem- 
tore  ftind  to  be  devoted  to  this  pui|>0Be.  or  at  least  should  it  not  be  left 
optionid  with  the  teacherB  of  the  aeTeral  academies  to  make  them  with* 
out  snl^eetini;  the  schools  with  which  they  aie  connected  to  foifeit  their 
sfaaie  of  the  ineome  of  the  literature  fundi 

Catxtoa  AcADsmr. — Carefidi  attention  is  paid^  that  each  student  be 
ezerased  in  heading)  q)dling,  pronuncietion  and  penmanshipi  whether 
pmsuing  the  higher  branches  of  English,  or  classical  education,  or  not; 
and  so  far  as  demonstration  is  requisite,  the  black-board  and  apparetus 
bekmging  to  the  histitutioni  aided  by  oral  instruction,  are  used,  by 
which  means  the  pmctical  part  of  the  studies,  it  is  believed^  are  as 
nearly  approadied  as  may  be. 

Tbe  trustees  of  the  institution  have  appointed  a  committee  to  select 
the  most  approved  work  on  each  branch  of  science,  to  be  used  by  the 
pupils.  Among  them,  and  being,  as  tbe  principal  believes,  the  most 
perfect  yet  simple  work  on  philology,  allow  him  to  present  to  your  con* 
sideration  ^  Town's  Analysis  of  the  Derivative  Words  of  the  English 
Language."  Una  work  has  been  in  use  in  this  academy  for  the  p;  st 
year,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  progress  of  every  pupil  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  correct  knowledge  oAhe  Engliah  language  has  alto- 
gether surpassed  any  thing  I  have  witnesed  in  an  experience  of  twenty 
years'  instruction.  In  proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  that  work,  I 
have  observed  a  character  of  style  in  their  compositions  somewhat  das- 
sical,  words  judiciously  chosen,  and  a  flow  of  language  rarely  met  with 
m  English  sdwlars  of  their  age  and  opportunity. «  The  particular  exod* 
lendes  of  the  system  have  been  well  exemplified  in  my  pupils.  The 
saving  of  a  large  amount  of  time  and  laborious  efforts  of  memory  is  en- 
tirely obvious.  A  simple  classification  of  the  component  parts  of  all 
the  compound  and  derivative  words  in  the  language,  accomplishes  at 
once  th£s  important  object.  These  component  parts  once  committed, 
my  pupils  have  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  defining  of  words  to 
almost  any  extent,  and  at  the  same  tune  givinsc  many  delicate  shades  of 
signification,  whidi  none  but  good  classical  scholars  would  be  likely  to 
perceive.  Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  system  from 
my  own  experience,  and  of  its  immense  practical  utility  to  Englidi 
scholars  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  I  trust  the  Regents  will  in- 
dulge liie  in  intimating  the  expediency  of  adding  this  system  to  their 
list  of  academic  studies,  denominated  ^^  Higher  Branches  of  Englidi 
Education." 

Cortland  Acadeht.— ^Lectures  on  diemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
accompanied  by  full  ^lerimental  illustrations,  have  been  delivered. 

Teackirs  of  Common  Schools. — ^About  35  young  men  are  now  engag- 
ed in  teaching  who  were  members  of  this  academy  the  past  year.  Many 
of  them  are  well  qualified,  and  are  teaching  with  decided  success.  The 
demand  for  well  qualified  teachers  is  annually  increasing,  and  our  aca- 
demy only  needs  a  proper  endowment  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in 
improving  the  condition  and  diaracter  of  the  common  schools  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 
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Ohondaoa  AoADsmr. — Subjects  €f  Skudy. — ^I  would  by  no  meatui 
undervalue  any  of  the  common  or  hi^er  English  branches  of  education, 
but  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  when  a  student  has  gone  oyer  the  ^ 
neral  round  of  study  that  is  expected  and  intended  to  fit  him  for  active 
life,  his  education  is  just  what  it  should  be.  He  may  be  qualified  for 
transacting  all  ordinanr  business,  and  yet  be  very  deficient  in  a  truly 
practical  education.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  confining  such  an  educa- 
tion to  the  business  of  life;  it  appeara  to  me,  that  it  should  likewise 
include  its  comforts  and  enjoyments;  I  mean  those  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments that  flow  from  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  nature.  For  example: 
as  no  effect  can  happen  without  an  adequate  cause,  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  pains,  ills,  &c.  that  we  suffer  in  life,  must  result  from  certain  causes. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  a  knowledge  of  our  own  nature,  and  of  the  laws 
of  our  nature,  of  its  relation  and  adaptation  to  the  external  world,  &c. 
would  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  those  causes.  Now  a  practical  educa- 
tion should,  in  my  opinion,  embrace  this  very  kind  of  knowledge. 
And  I  know  not  of  any  publication  in  which  this  is  so  fairly  and  fmly 
shown  as  in  Mr.  Geome  Combe's  work  on  the  ^^  Constitution  of  Man;'' 
and  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  treatise  on  ^^  Health  and  Mental  Education." 
These  two  works,  in  my  opinion,  should  go  together,  and  be  in  every  fa- 
mily and  studied  in  every  school.  I  am  aware  that  objections  are  made  to 
these,  and  especially  to  the  fopner,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  vmtten 
by  a  phrenologist,  and  contains  phrenologiciu  doctrines  and  sentiments. 
But  no  one  is  obl^ed  to  be  a  phrenologist;  and  leaving  out  of  the  ques- 
tion this  disputed  topic,  the  work  contains  a  greater  amount  of  truly 
useful,  practical  knowledge,  than  is  often  found  in  a  volume  of  tvnoe 
its  size.  The  latter,  I  consider  equally  valuable;  and  only  wonder  whj 
the  science  of  physioloCT  has  never  been  made  a  subject  of  sturdy  in  all 
our  higher  schools.  Of  its  utility  there  can  be  no  doubt,  so  long  as 
man  is  a  physical  being,  subject  to  physical  laws. 

Omtakio  Febiale  Seminary.— -In  assigning  studies  to  the  young  la- 
dies in  the  Ontario  Female  Seminary,  and  in  the  instructions  given  in 
relation  to  those  studies,  we  have  aimed  at  the  formation  of  habits  of 
accurate  thought.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  this  should  be  preeminently 
the  object  of  a  system  of  study.  Our  views  upon  this  point  are  contain- 
ed in  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture  read  to  the  young  ladies,  with 
the  design  of  impressing  upon  their  minds  some  reason  why  they  diould 
study. 

"  The  chief  object  of  study  is  to  learn  to  think;  to  acquire  that  cor- 
rect judgment,  and  ready  decision  in  regard  to  different  kinds  of  con- 
ductor, which  is  usually  styled  common  sense.  This  may  and  should  be 
attained  by  a  good  education.  Common  sense  is  the  art  of  thjnlring 
well,  and  to  udnk  well  may  be  learnt  as  well  as  to  think  at  all.  The 
tendency  and  design  of  your  studies  is  to  produce  that  common  sense 
which  is  but  a  name  for  the  action  of  the  mental  faculties  when  Hbej 
are  properly  balanced,  and  harmoniously  developed  to  the  extent  best 
suited  to  the  station  which  their  possessor  is  to  occupy.  Your  studies 
will  indeed  enrich  your  memories  with  principles  and  facts,  but  they 
will  chiefly  aid  you  by  extending  tke  sphere  of  your  thoughts,  by  ena- 
bling you  to  discriminate  more  correctly  as  to  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
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hence  rendering  it  more  probable  that  you  will  act  prudently  and  wisely 
tfarou^out  your  future  lives.  It  is  the  triumph  of  education  to  enable  tbe 
mind  to  understand  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed)  to  lay  its  plans 
wisely  and  to  carry  them  into  decided  action." 

So  &r  as  we  deemed  it  consistent  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
we  have  confonned  our  methods  of  instruction  to  the  views  expressed 
above,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  minds  of  our  pupils 
gradually  enlarging;  becoming  more  and  more^thoughtful,  and  thus  giv- 
ing an  assurance  tluit  the  thoughtful  tenor  of  their  future  lives  would 
mauce  them  blessings  and  ornaments  to  society. 

While  in  regard  to  this  point  we  have  endeavored  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion with  equal  fidelity  to  all,  we  have  found  individual  defects  and 
obliquities  of  mind  requiring  particular  attention.  In  one  instance  we 
have  seen  a  pupil  whose  sensibilities  so  overmatched  the  intellect,  that 
a  discerning  observer  could  see  in  the  youthful  lady  one  whose  sensi- 
bilities were  too  morbidly  acute  for  the  rude  winds  and  inclement  skies 
of  this  world.  In  another,  the  incessant  activity  of  the  mind  has  seem- 
ed to  endanger  the  brain,  this  tendency  requiring  to  be  counteracted  by 
increased  enerey  in  the  physical  education.  In  another,  the  intellect 
has  needed  to  be  quickened  in  its  development,  and  every  means  used 
to  counteract  a  natural  dullness  of  perception.  In  one,  we  have  seen 
an  imbecility  of  vrill  threatening  to  impart  a  feeble  and  irresolute  cast 
to  the  whole  mind;  and  again  in  another,  the  firm  unbending  will  be- 
coming too  obstinate  to  be  moulded  by  reason. 

In  uiese  cases  we  have  endeavored  to  apply  such  remedial  agents  as 
reflection  and  experience  have  recommended  to  us.  Prudently,  firmly, 
but  gently  we  have  endeavored  to  remedy  those  defects.  The  brief  li- 
mits within  which  it  seems  desirable  that  our  remarks  should  be  confin- 
ed, forbid  any  thing  besides  the  simple  statement  of  our  design,  and  a 
bare  expression  of  our  opinion,  as  to  its  result.  We  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  ^'  to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,"  but  our  labors  have 
not  been  wholly  without  success. 

Thus  far  our  remarks  have  related  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 
We  have  also  endeavored  to  exert  over  all  our  pupils  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious influence.  Without  virtue  and  without  religion  a  highly  educated 
people  would  only  become  the  desolating  scourge  of  the  remainder  of 
the  race. 

Again,  however  valuable  knowledge,  without  religion,  may  be  to  any 
individual,  that  value  ceases  with  the  existence  of  its  possessor  on  earth. 
But  with  religion  it  is  far  otherwise. 

Nor  is  the  alliance  without  value  to  religion.  It  is  thus  enabled  to 
guard  against  many  eccentricities,  which  under  other  circumstances  have 
dimmed  its  efiulgence.  Henc«  we  have  believed  it  to  be  important  to 
accompany  knowledge  with  moral  and  religious  influence.  We  have 
discarded  all  sectarian  feeling,  we  have  taken  our  stand  upon  those 
immutable  principles  of  our  Holy  Faith  which  are  acknowledged  by 
all  sects,  and  have  endeavored  to  form  in  the  hearts  of  our  pupils 
that  alliance  between  learning  and  religion  which  is  so  mutually  desi- 
rable. 
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Poifpsr  AcAwnrr.'^A  good  academic  school  kas  been  sufltamfid  a 
this  iiurtitiition  for  26  yean,  in  ^wUch  time  a  graft  amount  of  public 
0ood  has  .been  aeeompUshed  by  the  instruction  imparted  in  this  aca- 
demy. 

One  important  and  ¥ery  gratifying  reBalt  of  which,  has  been  a  very 
sensible  eleirotion  in  the  chsuracter  of  the  common  schods  in  this  part  of 
the  coontiy ;  a  conise  of  study  in  this  institution  being  found  a  Tery  es- 
sential requisite  to  procure  employment  as  a  common  adiool  teachdr  in 
the  county  contiguous  to  the  academy* 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Clabkson  Academy. — Vocal  muac  has  been  a  regular  branch  of  in- 
struction since  May  last.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  taught  is  58. 
The  class  now  in  a  course  of  instruction  numbers  45.  The  system 
adopted  has  been  to  receive  all  applicants  on  the  supposition  that  all 
possess  naturally  a  musical  talent,  which  may  be  successfully  improved. 
The  results  already  justify  such  a  supposition.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  essentiallv  that  of  Prof.  Mason  contained  in  the  Boston  Acade- 
my's Manual.  We  are  happy  to  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  many 
other  teachers,  who  have  found  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  in  their 
schools  productive  of  important  benefit,  both  in  an  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral point  of  view, 

F&EDONiA  AcADEscY. — ^Of  the  number  instructed  in  the  academy 
during  the  year,  about  16  have  been  employed  as  teachers  in  common 
schooXs. 

Rochester  High  School. — ^A  course  of  lectures  on  experimental 
chemistry  was  given  to  the  students,  and  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
the  citizens.  Experimental  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  have  been 
repeated  before  the  school,  and  especially  to  the  classes  specially  attend- 
ing to  the  study.  Lectures  on  various  subjects  have  been  given  to  the 
whole  school,  immediately  after  prayers  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
mornings  through  most  of  the  year,  and  have  been  well  attended.  Many 
of  these  lectures  have  been  on  geology,  with  the  exhibition  of  speci- 
mens; many  on  some  of  the  interesting  subjects  of  natural  philosophy, 
aurora  borealis,  meteors,  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.;  some  upon 
language  and  study. 

Keading  has  been  more  attended  to  in  the  classical  department  than 
formerly.  English  composition,  in  the  study  of  Parkei^s  progressive 
exercises,  has  been  pursued  to  great  extent  and  with  great  advantage. 
The  improvement  of  the  younger  pupils,  as  well  as  the  older,  has  been 
surprising. 

Springville  Acaoemy. — While  a  system  of  instruction,  as  practi- 
cal in  its  application  as  possible,  is  designed  to  be  adopted,  it  is  also 
the  object  of  the  teacher  to  inculcate  constantly  the  habit  of  precise  and 
consecutive  thinking.  We  consider  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  the  com- 
munication of  the  elements  of  practical  science,  and  the  consequent  im- 
provement of  the  intellect,  as  objects  of  paramount  importance  com- 
pared with  the  mere  repetition  of  words,  learned  by  rote,  and  falsely 
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daiomiDated  knowledge.  In  accordance  vdth  this  sentiment  we  hava 
always  deemed  it  expedient  that  students  should  be  thrown. as  much  as 
possible  upon  their  own  resources.  An  analysis  of  the  ideas  in  a  les- 
son, given  in  the  language  of  the  learner,  is  hr  more  conducive  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  mental  powers,  and  to  precision  of  thought, 
than  the  usual  mode  of  recitation  by  rote,  in  answer  to  questions  found 
in  the  text-book.  We  do  not  design  to  discard  entirely  the  use  of  ques- 
tions. In  the  hands  of  experience  teachers  they  are  doubtless  of  ser- 
vice in  directing  the  attention  of  the  learner  to  the  leading  and  more 
important  points  of  the  lesson.  But  the  idea  should  never  be  allowed 
to  obtain  in  a  class  that  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  learn  verbatim  the 
answer  to  certain  questions  found  in  the  book. 

Elementary  studies. — ^A  short  time  is  devoted  every  day  to  these  stu- 
dies. They  are  considered  absolutely  prerequisite  to  a  good  English  or 
classical  education.  Whenever  mistakes  occur  from  inadvertence,  or 
the  want  of  close  application,  the  scholar  is  usually  required  to  repeat 
the.  reading  until  he  corrects  the  mistake.  If,  however,  the  mistake  ap- 
pears not  to  be  of  this  description,  some  member  of  the  class  is  request- 
ed to  correct  it,  if  he  has  ol^rved  it.  Thus  the  ability  of  the  student 
is  called  into  requisition,  and  as  any  one  is  lir.ble  to  be  called  upon,  the 
attention  of  a  large  class  is  easily  secured.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  inflection  of  the  voice,  enunciation,  emphasis,  &c.  Webster  and 
Walker  are  used  as  standards  of  pronunciation  and  orthography.  Where 
these  authors  differ,  that  pronunciation  is  adopted  which  is  supposed  to 
accord  with  the  usage  of  the  best  speakers,  and  when  this  is  questioned 
reference  is  had  to  the  analogy  of  the  language. 

Physiad  education. — ^The  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
physiology  of  the  human  system,  and  the  influence  which  a  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  has  upon  the  mind,  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation.  Ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  man, 
of  the  laws  which  govern  it,  and  of  the  causes  which  derange  its  func- 
tions, is  not  less  to  be  deplored  than  ignorance  in  any  other  department 
of  knowledge.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  we  should  as  cheerfully 
welcome  a  course  of  instruction  upon  the  physiology  of  man,  as  upon 
any  other  natural  science.  Want  of  suitable  text-books,  and  in  some 
instances  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  parents  in  regard  to  the  utility  of 
this  study,  have  hitherto  prevented  its  introduction  into  this  institution. 
Our  rooms  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  easily  ventilated. 

True  extracts. 

GIDEON  HAWLEY, 
Secretary  of  the  University. 
Albanyj  Fdruary  27 j  1838. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  10. 

Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Academies  relative  to 

Teachers'  Departments. 

MONTGOMERY  ACADEMY. 

The  amount  of  tuition  chaiged  during  the  last  year  for  students  be- 
longing to  the  department|  is  $12. 

No  student  is  admitted  into  the  department  unless  he  has  made  suf- 
ficient attainments  to  be  claimed  by  the  trustees  as  a  student  of  the 
higher  branches  of  English  education. 

The  only  evidence  of  intention  required  is,  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  student  that  he  will  become  a  common  school  teacher. 

The  course  of  study,  discipline  and  exercises  presdbed  for  them  by 
the  Regents,  has  been  strictly  pursued. 

Jfumber  and  Cla$sificaiion  qf  Students, 

The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  department  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  December,  was •  •  •  •  • 12 

For  a  period  exceeding  one  but  not  exceeding  two  quarters, 10 

For  a  period  exceeding  two  but  not  three  months, •••••.       8 

For  a  period  exceeding  three  but  not  four  months, 7 

'«  The  public  mmd  is  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  utility  and  prac- 
ticability of  this  department,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  depart- 
ment augurs  favorably  for  its  future  prosperity  and  extended  usefulness. 
The  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  is 
not  quite  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  first  rate  teacher  and  some 
contingent  expenses  attendant  on  it. 

In  Si  cases  but  two.  these  young  men  receive  their  tuition  free  of  any 
chaige,  and  not  a  dollar  of  that  c&rged  has'been  collected. 

Applications  are  numerous  for  teachers,  but  cannot  be  gratified. 

Judging  from  the  past,  I  have  no  reason  to  distrust  the  policy  of  the 
Regents  in  establishing  these  departments  for  supplying  the  State  of 
New -York  vrith  competent  teachers  for  our  common  schools. 

KINDERHOOK  ACADEMY. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  adopt  precisely  the  course  of  study 
marked  out  on  the  13th  page  of  instructions,  from  the  fact  tliat  indivi- 
duals come  to  us  with  such  different  qualifications.  It  is  our  decided 
intention,  however,  that  each  candidate  for  a  diploma  shall  be  throu^ly 
drilled  in  all  the  studies  laid  down  in  the  instructions  previous  to  the 
completion  of  three  years  study. 

A  majority  of  our  pupils  study  Algebra,  and  we  have  thought  best  to 
not  withhold  the  benefit  of  this  brandi  from  the  members  of  tihis  depart- 
ment. Our  advantages  for  French  tuition  have  been  so  great  during  the 
year  that  we  have  permitted  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  this  depart- 
ment to  pursue  the  study  of  the  language  in  connection  with  those  in 
course. 
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Mumher  and  Classificaiim  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  department  on  the  20th 

day  of  October,  1837,  was, 8 

But  the  whole  number  admitted  during  the  year,  •  •  •  •  • 20 

Of  which  number,  there  have  been  connected  with  the  department, 

for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  quarter, ,,..  6 

For  a  period  exceeding  one  but  not  exceeding  two  quarters, 8 

do                     do   two              do             three     do      3 

do                    do  three            do            four      do      •....  4 

m 

FAIRFIELD  ACADEMY. 

Tidtion. 

Students  in  this  department  are  charged  $1.60  per  term  for  tuition. 
For  some  of  thest  studies  other  students  are  charged  $3.00  per  term. 
This  difference  of  tuition  in  fayor  of  students  in  the  department  is  made 
as  an  inducement  to  young  men  to  join  it. 

Necessary  Expenses, 

These  are  usually  low.  During  the  present  high  price  of  proyisions, 
board  in  private  families  costs  $1.75  per  week,  but  most  of  the  students 
board  themselves  for  less  than  a  third  of  that  sum.  Wood  is  from 
$1.50  to  $2  per  cord;  washing,  37 i  cents  per  dozen;  room  rent  from 
$6  to  $7.50  per  annum. 

As  evidence  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Regents  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  common  school  teachers  has  exerted  an  influence  highly  bene- 
ficial, we  would  state  that  much  more  pains  is  now  taken  by  those  who 
employ  teachers,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  qualified,  than  formerly. 
Another  evidence  is,  that  teachers'  wages  are  much  increased.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  liberal  wages  given  this  fall,  the  money  pressure  has  not 
reached  the  school  districts,  for  teachers  are  receiving  much  higher  wages 
this  year  than  last.  And  though  the  compensation  has  so  much  increas- 
ed, tiie  Academy  is  unable  to  supply  half  the  calls  made  on  it  for  teach- 
ers. We  have  sent  Out  not  less  than  forty  this  year,  and  could  have 
found  schools  for  a  hundred  at  good  wages., 

m 

JVumber  and  Classificaiion  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  department  on  the  1st 
day  of  December,  1837,  was .  • 16 

Of  which  number,  there  have  been  connected  with  the  department 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  term  of  the  academy, 7 

For  a  period  exceeding  one  out  not  exceeding  two  terms,  •  • 9 

ST.  LAWERENCE  ACADEMY. 

The  tuition  in  this  departmeut  is  $12  for  the  teachers'  year,  or  eight 
months,  being  two  dollars  less  than  is  charged  other  scholars  pursuing 
the  same  studies. 

The  views  of  the  trustees  on  the  subject  of  charging  tuition  in  this 
department  have  not  changed  since  their  last  report,  in  which  they  ex- 
pieBsed  a  decided  opinion  that  no  student  should  be  debarred  the  privi- 
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leges  of  this  department  on  account  of  inability  to  meet  his  bills;  that 
the  influence  and  success  of  this  department  depend  more  on  the  advan- 
tages offered  than  on  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  tuition;  that  an  amount, 
both  of  talent  and  labor,  is  demanded  in  this  department,  not  inferior 
to  what  is  bestowed  in  colleges  on  the  same  number  of  students. 
When,  tlen,  they  offer  the  whole  course  of  three  years  at  $36,  a  sum 
not  exceedii^  one  year's  tuition  in  most  gf  our  colleges,  and  to  wait  on 
all  those  who  are  unable  promptly  to  meet  their  bills  till  they  sdiall 
have  earned  the  money  by  teaching,  they  think  they  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  favor  scholars,  and  retain  at  the  same  time  the  means  of 
sustaining  and  giving  efficiency  to  this  department. 

The  trustees  supply  gratuitously  the  greatest  part  of  the  text  books 
used  in  this  department,  so  that  nearly  all  the  amount  charged  for  tui- 
tion is  actually  saved  to  the  scholar  in  the  expense  of  books.  And  in 
many  instances,  where  the  scholars  are  unable  to  pay  tuition  or  buy 
books,  by  trusting  them  for  the  former  and  giving  them  the  use  of  the 
latter,  they  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  department. 
The  scholars  are  examined  on  the  studies  required,  as  preparatory  to  en- 
tering this  department.  No  other  evidence  of  intention  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  teaching  is  demanded,  than  their  own  declaration  or  that 
of  their  parents  or  guardians.  On  this  subject  we  are  obliged  to  be  cau- 
tious, as  neither  the  scholars  nor  their  parents  will  generally  consent  to 
be  bound.  This  they  say  must  depend  upon  the  remuneration  which 
the  districts  shall  hereafter  be  willing  to  pay  to  virell-educated  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Regents  is  literally  followed 
with  s  :holars  in  this  department.  In  cases,  however,  v^ere  an  indivi- 
dual, as  the  scholara  are  classed,  can,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the 
regular  course,  pursue  at  the  same  time  another  branch,  he  is  permitted 
to  recite  in  another  class.  The  trustees  discover  no  defects  in  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  Regents,  but  are  rather  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
fhe  opinion,  that,  coidd  our  districts  be  supplied  with  teachera  who  have 
completed  this  course,  a  new  era  would  dawn  on  our  district  schools. 

A  full  course  of  lectures  has  been  delivered  by  the  principal  on  the 

Jrinciples  of  teaching,  during  the  fall  term,  and  one  evening  per  week 
as  been  devoted  to  discussing  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing, managing  a  school,  &c.  with  all  their  details:  in  which  the  instruc- 
tore  in  the  academy  arid  the  older  members  ol  the  teachera'  classes  mu- 
tually joined.  These  discussions  prove  especially  useful  to  those  who 
have  never  taught,  as  almost  every  imaginable  question  of  practical 
bearing  is  thus  ftiUy  examined.  These  questions  for  discussion  are  ^ven 
out  a  week  before  hand,  and  all  the  means  our  libraries  afford  are  fur- 
nished the  scholara  to  give  these  questions  a  full  examination. 

Courses  of  lectures  on  physical  geography,  on  natural  philosophy, 
on  chemistry,  and  some  on  English  grammar,  have  been  delivered. 

Mimber  and  Ckisiificciim  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  department  on  the  fiSd 
day  of  November, ••••••  •• ••  ..••••••••  ••••     96 

Of  which  number,  there  have  been  connected  with  the  department 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  quarter  of  the  academy ,.••  •  •  •..     S8 

For  a  period  exceeding  1  but  not  exceeeding  2  quarteis,.  •••••..     17 
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For  a  period  exceeding  2  but  not  CTfiecJing  3  qnaiten,.  •••••••.    S!6 

do  3  do  4      do      3 

do  4  do  6      do      11 

do  5  do  6      do       4 

do  6  do  7      do       6 

do  7  do  8      do       3 

Students  in  the  male  department  belonging  to  the  teachers'  classes, 
generally  lodge  in  their  rooms  in  academy  buUdingSi  and  many  of  them 
board  themselves  at  an  expense  of  from  50  to  76  cents  per  week.  Se- 
veral have  united^  and  hired  a  family  to  cook  their  board,  which  hps 
thus  been  furnished  at  less  than  one  dollar  per  week.  Those  who  board 
out  pay  from  $1 .25  to  $1 .50  per  week. 

At  the  time  this  department  was  established  by  the  Regents,  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  the  academy,  especially  of  young  men,  was  as  great 
as  the  rooms  could  well  accommodate.  To  provide  for  this  department 
the  trustees  have  erected  another  edifice  on  the  same  lot  with  the  old 
one,  distant  from  it  185  feet.  This  edifice  is  of  stone,  four  entire  sto- 
ries, 76  by  36  feet;  projection  in  front  16  inches,  24  feet  wide;  pedi- 
ment and  cupola.  The  first  story  contains  a  lecture  room,  32  by  39 
feet;  a  recitation  room,  23  by  13  feet  6  inches;  apparatus  room,  23  by 
18  feet  6  inches;  laboratory,  fire-proof,  16  by  9  feet  6  inches;  another 
room  of  same  size,  fire-proof,  adjoining,  at  present  used  for  storage  of 
wood.  Second  story;  ludl  across  the  middle  10  feet  wide,  with  doors 
at  both  ends;  hall  lengthwise,  5  feet  wide^  8  chambers  for  students,  16 
feet  6  inches,  by  13  feet  8  inches.  Third  stoty;  hall  lengthwise;  one 
recitation  room,  26  feet  by  13  feet  10  inches;  7  chambers  for  students, 
.15  feet  10  inches  by  13  feet  10  inches.  Fourth  story;  hall  lengthwise; 
10  chambers  for  students. 

The  cost  of  this  building,  so  far  as  ascertained,  is  about  $6,200.  To 
defray  the  expense,  a  tax  of  $1,000  was  levied  on  the  town  of  Pots- 
dam, $1,605  were  raised  by  subscription  in  the  village,  of  which  indi- 
vidual trustees  and  the  principal  gave  $1,275. 

The  trustees  were  in  hopes  to  have  finished  this  building  early  in  the 
spring,  but  the  pressure  and  derangement  of  business  impeded  the  work, 
,  so  that  it  was  not  completed  till  the  fall  term  in  September.  Being 
now  well  supplied  veith  rooms,  both  the  trustees  and  teachers  vnll  fed 
themselves  at  liberty  to  make  far  more  extensive  and  decided  efforts  to 
increase  the  ntlmber  of  scholars  in  this  department.  The  trustees  would 
also  here  remark  that  they  trust  that  an  evil  which,  in  their  estimation, 
actually  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  department,  and  which  for 
a  season  tended  materially  to  lessen  its  numbers,  has  passed  away. 
The  spirit  of  speculation  and  enterprise  so  prevalent  in  the  community, 
so  far  affected  the  younger  portion  of  community,  as  to  lead  them  to 
think  the  business  of  teaching  a  district  school  quite  beneath  their  no- 
tice. .  . 

WASHINGTON  ACADEMY. 

The  trustees  continue  of  the  opinion  mentioned  in  their  last  report, 
that  a  moderate  charge  should  be  made  for  tuition,  and  as  they  sug- 
gested have  increased  the  tuition  in  the  female  department  to  $5 .00  for 
eight  months,  or  the  teachers  year.     There  are  at  present  as  many 
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students  in  the  male  department  as  can  be  profitably  attended  by  the 
principal.  By  the  division  of  them  into  classes,  as  directed  in  the 
by-laws,  his  labor  is  diminished,  and  he  is  enabled  to  give  instruction  to 
more  students,  and  with  more  advantage  than  he  could  do  without  such 
arrangement.  Should  the  present  number  be  much  increased,  an  as- 
sistant must  be  procured,  and  the  department  could  hardly  be  support- 
ed, unless  we  should  receive  the  usual,  or  a  greater  share  of  the  litera- 
ture fund  than  has  heretofore  been  allowed. 

Of  the  male  students  in  this  department,  fifteen  are  now  engaged  in 
teaching  district  schools.  They  generally  receive  a  preference,  and 
command  more  wages  than  ordinary  teachers;  and,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  we  would  notice  that  they  receive 
from  $18  to  $20  per  month,  whereas  formerly,  the  usual  compensation 
of  teachers  was  only  from  $10  to  $12.  Five  or  six  of  the  students  in 
the  female  department  were  engaged  in  instructing  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, and,  as  we  believe,  gave  general  satisfaction. 

It  is  required  by  our  by-laws,  to  which  we  refer,  see  article  11.,  sub. 
n.,  sees.  1  and  16,  pages  4  and  6,  that  all  applicants  for  admission  into 
the  teachers'  department,  who  have  not  previously  attended  the  acade- 
my, shall  be  examined  as  to  character  and  qualification,  by  the  princi- 
pal and  clerk  of  the  board. 

No  written  pledge  or  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  applicant  to 
become  a  teacher,  other  than  his  or  her  word,  is  required  by  the  trustees. 
They  are  informed  on  entering,  that  it  is  expected  of  them  after  gradu- 
ation, or  leaving  the  department,  that  they  will  engage  to  some  extent 
in  teaching  common  schools.  We  think  we  can  rely  on  these  assuran- 
ces, as  they  are  seconded  by  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  who  are  not  ge- 
nerally in  aflluent  circumstances. 

We  have  pursued  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Regents,  as  we  have  un- 
derstood it,  and  as  is  described  in  the  by-laws  already  referred  to,  a  copy 
of  which  is  herewith  transmitted.  In  the  female  department,  we  have 
perhaps  slightly  deviated  from  that  plan,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  books.  The  number  of  pupils  being  much  larger 
than  was  anticipated,  we  have  not  been  able  to  supply  all  the  demands. 
The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  department  on  the  25th 

of  December,  1837,  was,  . .  • • 28 

In  gentlemen's  department, • •••••••••••.     19 

In  ladies'  do         9 

Of  which  number,  there  have  been  connected  with  the  department 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  term,  gentlemen  7,  ladies—-.  •  •  • 
For  a  period  exceeding  one,  and  not  exceeding  two  terms,  gentle- 
men 14,  ladies  4, n .     18 

For  a  period  exceeding  two,  and  not  exceeding  three  terms,  gen- 
tlemen 9,  ladies  5,  ••••••..• 14 

For  a  period  exceeding  3  and  not  exceeding  4  terms,  gentlemen  9, 

ladies  6, 14 

Total  number  during  the  teachers  year,  at  least  one  term  of  four 

months, • 35 

The  price  of  board,  with  lodging  and  washing,  in  the  village  and  its 
vicinity,  is,  on  an  average,  about  $1 .75  per  week.  The  price  of  tuition, 
per  term  of  four  months,  is,  in  the  gentlemen's  department  $3,  and  in 
the  ladies' $2.50. 
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The  particalar  indooem^Ui  held  out  by  our  institutioii  to  scholars^ 
belooging  to  the  department,  are|  Ist.  The  low  price  of  tuition.  2d. 
The  gratuitous  use  of  books,  both  text  books  and  in  the  library.  3d. 
The  low  price  of  board.  4th.  The  healthfulness,  good  order,  and 
morality  of  the  village.  5th.  The  extent  and  convenience  of  our  ac- 
commodations for  pupils. 

The  influence  of  the  department  on  the  common  schools  is  apparent. 
Teachers  from  the  department  are  more  eagerly  sought  for,  and  held  in 
higher  estimation  in  the  vicinity  than  others,  and  command  much  higher 
wages  than  were  formerly  received. 

The  course  of  study  is  intended  to  be  minute  and  thorough,  and  as 
near  the  plan  proposed  as  practicable.  The  young  ladies  are  exercised 
in  composition  every  week,  and  the  gentlemen  in  declamation  and  com- 
position alternately  once  a  week.  Lectures  are  delivered  once  a  week 
at  least,  on  the  principles  of  teaching,  or  the  subject  of  the  daily  stu- 
dies, to  the  whole  school. 

OXFORD  ACADEMY. 

KumhfT  and  Class^caiion  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  department  on  die  first 
day  of  December,  was • • •••••     35 

Of  which  number,  there  have  been  connected  with  the  department 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  term  of  the  academy, 23 

For  a  period  exceeding  one,  but  not  exceeding  two  teims, 8 

For  a  period  exceeding  two,  but  not  exceeding  three  terms, 4 

« 

Remarks. 

Board  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  at  $2  per  week.  Tuition  is  gra- 
tuitous, for  any  penod  over  four  months— for  a  less  time,  the  same  as 
other  students  pursuing  the  same  studies.  Gratuitous  tuition  has  been 
offered,  and  the  text  books  used  by  the  scholara  in  the  department,  have 
been  rented  to  them  at  the  rate  often  per  cent  per  term  on  the  cost  of 
the  volume,  as  inducements  for  young  men  to  enter  the  department, 
and  complete  the  couise  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Regents. 

As  an  encouragement  to  the  students^  and  as  an  exercise  well  calcu- 
lated to  engage  the  attention  of  young  men  in  the  subject  of  teaching, 
each  student  m  the  department,  who  has  made  suitable  advancement,  is 
required  to  take  a  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  classes  in  the  elementa- 
ry studies.  These  exercises  are  in  the  presence  of  the  principal,  and 
frequently  before  all  the  students  in  the  department,  at  which  time,  as 
well  as  at  all  other  times,  any  error  in  orthography,  pronunciation, 
modes  of  expression  and  illustration,  are  prompUy  pointed  out  before 
the  whole  class. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Regents  for  the  education  of  common 
school  teachers,  and  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  at  this  academy 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  believed  have  had^  during  the  present  year,  more 
than  at  any  time  previous,  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
a  salutary  influence  upon  the  character  of  common  schools  in  this  vi- 
cinity. This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  follovring  facts:  that  public  at- 
tention seems  to  be  directed  to  this  academy  for  common  school  teachers; 
that  the  demand  upon  this  academy  for  such  teacherais  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  moxe  than  in  any  previous  year;  that  the  wages  of  teachers 
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from  tbe  ac&detiiy,  it  is  befieved,  ha^e  'achrttttc^  fitnn  last  year  at  least 
ten  per  cent;  (the  average  price  being  on  an  accturate  estimate,  oyer 
$15  per  month^  that  more  young  men  of  such  talent  as  would  be  likely 
to  succeed  well  as  teachers  have  entered  the  department;  and  more 
vnllingness  has  been  manifested  by  them  to  complete  the  course  of  study^ 
prescribed  by  the  Regents. 

CANANDAIOUA  ACADEMY. 

Examinaiionylfc*     ^ 

The  students  who  enter  this  department  are  not  formally  examined. 
They  are  conversed  with  very  freely,  and  are  placed  in  the  classes  study- 
ing those  branches  which  it  is  thought  they  ought  ta  pursue.  A  know- 
led^  of  their  attamments  and  deficiencies  is  soon  acquired,  from  their 
recitations  and  other  exercises.  The  desire  to  join  this  department,  and 
to  attend  the  course  of  instruction  peculiar  to  it,  is  taken  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  intention  to  become  a  teacher.     No  other  pledge  is  required. 

All  the  students  'of  this  department  are  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
attending  the  experiments  and  lectures  in  natural  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry. A  course  of  lectures  on  the  following  subjects  was  delivered 
before  the  class  during  the  summer  term! — Obstacles  to  the  success  of 
common  schools;  Teaching  the  alphabet  and  reading;  Best  mode  of 
teaching  arithliietic;  ditto  geography;  ditto  English  gramdttar;  Govierti- 
ment  of  schools  and  construction  of  school-houses. 

The  library  furnished  to  this  department  is  very  vdluable  in  a  two- 
fold respect;  to  the  instructors  and  to  the  students.  It  fumidies  fiicili- 
ties  to  the  teachers  for  preparing  for  recitation.  Many  students  are 
found  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  particular  subjects  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent tlian  the  usual  text  book  will  allow:  the  library  affords  a  full  op- 
portunity. This  result  has  been  obsierved  with  mudi  pleasure  in  many 
students. 

R&norks* 

It  is  uhdbubtedly  a  wise  law,  requiring  that  no  school  district  shall 
receive  public  money,  unless  the  school  in  said  district  shall  have  been 
taught  by  a  person  who  has  been  duly  examined  by  a  board  of  inspec- 
tors, and  declared  duly  qualified  in  respect  to  mohil  character  and  lite- 
rary attainments.  Yet  these  laws  do  not  prescribe  to  the  inspectors  the 
subjects  on  which  the  teachier  shall  be  examined.  It  is  respectfully 
asked  whether  this  is  not  a  defect  in  the  school  system  of  New-Yorkt 
We  will  suppose  that  by  legislative  enactment  it  is  provided,  that  in  the 
year  1838,  no  school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  public 
school  moneys,  which  employed  a  teacher  who  could  not  sustain  a 
creditable  examination  before  the  inspectors,  on  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing, &c.,  as  exhibited  in  Hall's  Lectures  or  Abbott's  Teacher,  or  some 
work  equivalent  in  character.  What  would  be  the  rc^ultl  Ten  ihauf- 
sand  meny  intending  to  teach  school,  would  ihead  and  study  some  ^ork 
on  teaching,  and  not  a  few  inspectors  would  do  the  same.  Suppose  in 
1839,  each  teacher  must  be  subjected  to  an  examination  in  the  Ifistory 
of  the  United  States,  besides  what  was  before  required.  What,  again 
it  is  asked,  would*  be  the  result?  Tlsn  thousand  persons,  designing  to 
teach,  would,  if  they  had  not  done  it  before,  study  some  history  of  our 
country.    Classes  would  be  formed  in  a  majority  of  our  district  seboob^ 


and  it  may  safely  be  estimated ,  that  60,000  youth  would  study  some 
compend  of  the  history  of  this  free  country.  The  same  would,  it  is 
thou^t,  be  the  result,  if  teachers  were  to  be  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  New- York. 
It  is  respectfully  suggested^  that  it  is  as  strictly  proper  to  specify  the 
tubjects  on  which  teachers  are  to  be  examined,  as  to  require  that  they 
shall  be  examined  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  By  adding  to 
the  list  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  from  year  to  year,  the  whole  of 
the  study  prescribed  by  the  R^nts  of  the  University  might  be  em- 
braced. This  course  would  ensure  the  qualification  of  teachers  of  a 
higher  dnracter,  and  also  the  employment  of  them.  The  same  motive 
to  employ  such  teachers  would  then  exist,  as  now  influences  a  school 
district  to  engage  a  teacher  who  has  received  a  certificate  from  his  iar 
spectors. 

JVum&er  of  Students* 

The  whole  number  belonging  to  this  department  during  the  year  ending 
on  October  4,  was... • ..•• ••     86 

Of  these,  there  have  attended  two  terms  or  more,....  ..••«•••.     17 

The  remainder  have  attended  only  one  term,  or  part  of  one,  .  • .  •     19 

MIDDLEBURY  ACADEMY. 

Jfumler  and  Qass^ation  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  on  1st  Dec.  1837,  was 34 

Of  whom  there  have  been  coimected  with  the  department  not  ex- 
ceeding one  term,  (23  weeks,)  13 
do                               do        one,  but  not  exceeding  two,. «  11 
do                                do        three             do             four,,.  8 
do                                do        four              do             five,..  2 

Remarks. 

The  department  is  fast  gaining  the  confidence  of  4he. public  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  the  more  advanced 
students  as  teachers  than  on  any  preceding  year.  Our  scholars  are  all 
employed  on  wages  that  do  honor  to  the  department,  of  from  $18  to 
$25  per  month,  who  were  with  us  more  than  one  year.  The  demand 
for  first  rate  teachers  is  beyond  our  means  to  supply.  As  we  charge 
no  tuition,  except  for  French^  which  is  but  $2  per  quarter,  and  for  lec- 
tures and  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  and  cheuiistry,  fifty  cents 
per  quarter,  we  think  many  more  will  unite  in  the  department  as  these 
&cts  become  generally  known  through  the  senatorial  district.  You 
will  see  by  our  returns  that  some  of  the  students  have  studied  other  sci- 
ences than  those  required  to  be  taught  in  the  department.  This  has 
been  done  because  the  students  have  devoted  more  time  in  the  academy 
than  was  required  by  our  by-laws  regulating  the  department,  whi<^ 
provide  that  the  year  shall  be  divided  into  two  terms  consisting  of 
seventeen  weeks  each.  Last  winter  the  health  of  some  was  such  as  to 
unfit  them  for  teaching. 

Lectures  this  fall  on  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  teachers  have 
been  delivered.  Common  schools  are  rapidly  improving  in  character  in 
this  part  of  our  State. 
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TABLE  of  the  periods  when  the  Hudson  river  opened  and  closed  at  Al- 
bantfy  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  now  ascertained. 


Winten. 

Riv.  doted  or 

obst'd  by  ice. 

River  open 

or  free  of  ioe. 

No.  dayaoloMd. 

1785-86 

*March 

23, 

1786 

1789-90 

Fetwuary 

3, 

1790 

1790-91 

December 

8, 

1790 

1791-93 

December 

8, 

1791 

1792-93 

December 

12, 

1792 

1793-94 

December 

26, 

1793 

•March 

17. 

1794 

81  daya. 

1794-95 

January 

12, 

1795 

1795-96 

January 

23. 

1796 

1796-97 

November 

28, 

1796 

• 

1797-98 

November 

26, 

1797 

1798-99 

November 

23, 

1798 

1799-1800 

January 

6. 

1800 

1800-01 

January 

3, 

1801 

1801-03 

February 

3, 

1803 

1803-03 

December 

16, 

1802 

1803-04 

Januarv 
December 

12, 

1804 

180a-05 

13, 

1804 

1805-06 

Januarv 
December 

9 

1806 

February 

33r 

1806 

45  dsya. 

1806-07 

11, 

1806 

1807-08> 

January 

4, 

1808 

1808-09 

December 

9, 

1808 

1809-10 

January 
December 

19 

1810 

1810-U 

14. 

1810 

1811-13 

December 

20, 

1811 

1813-13 

December 

21, 

1813 

•March 

13, 

1813 

83  days. 

1813-14 

December 

22, 

1813 

1814-15 

December 

10, 

1814 

1815-16 

December 

2, 

1815 

1816-17 

December 

18, 

1816 

^1817-18 

December 

7, 

1817 

March 

25, 

1818 

108  dayi. 

1818-19 

December 

14, 

1818 

April 

3, 

1819 

110day«« 

l»l9-20 

December 

13, 

1819 

March 

25. 

1820 

108  daya. 

§1830-21 

November 

13, 

1830 

March 

16, 

1821 

133  daya. 

1831-23 

December 

13, 

1821 

March 

15. 

1823 

93  daya. 

1823-23 

December 

24, 

1823 

March 

24, 

1823 

90  days. 

I18J3-24 

December 

16, 

1823 

March 

3, 

1824 

78  days. 

1824-25 

January 
December 

^ 

1825 

March 

6, 

1825 

60  daya. 

1835-26 

13, 

1825 

•February 

26, 

1826 

75  days. 

1826-27 

December 

24, 

1826 

'March 

20, 

1827 

86  days. 
About  50  daya. 

5ri827-28 

•November 

25, 

1827 

■February 

8, 

1H28 

1828-29 

'December 

23, 

1828 

•April 

1. 

1829 

100  days. 

1829-30 

•January 
*  December 

11, 

1830 

•March 

15, 

1830 

63  days. 

••1830-31 

23, 

1830 

•March 

15, 

1831 

82  days. 

1831-33 

*  December 

5, 

1831 

•March 

25, 

1832 

Ill  days. 

tt]832-33 

■December 

21, 

1832 

•March 

21. 

18:)3 

83  days. 

1833-34 

"December 

13, 

1833 

•February 

24, 

1831 

73  days. 

t|1834-35 

•December 

15, 

1834 

*March 

25, 

1835 

100  days. 

183-36 

*  November 

30, 

1835 

•April 

4, 

1836 

125  days. 

18:36-37 

•December 

7, 

1836 

•March 

28, 

1837 

Ill  days. 

1837-38 

■December 

14. 

1«37 

"March 

19, 

1837 

94  days. 

i  This  winter  was  long  and  intenaly  cold.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1818,  the  ice  moved  in  a 
body  downwards  for  some  distance,  and  there  remained  stationary.  l*he  river  was  not  clear 
until  March  25ih. 

§  The  river  closed  on  the  13th,  opened  on  the  20th,  and  finally  closed  Dec.  1.  This  vrmi 
one  of  the  four  winters  during  a  century,  in  which  the  Hudson,  between  Powles'  Hook  and 
New- York,  waa  crossed  on  the  ioe.    The  other  three  being  1740-41,  1764-65,  and  1779-60. 

n  Jan  11,  1824.    The  river  was  clear  of  ice,  and  remained  so  for  seveial  days. 

%  The  nver  opened  and  closed  repeatedly  during  this  winter.  Dec.  21  it  closed  a  aecond 
time. 

*•  Opened  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains,  and  closed  again  on  the  10th  Jan.  1831. 

tt  Opened  again  Jan.  3;  closed  again  Jan.  11. 

\t  March  17.  River  open  opposite  to  the  city.  March  18.  S  eam-boat  John  Jay  came  lo 
Tan  Wie's  Toint.    Ioe  at  the  Overslaugh. 

Ms«.  All  thoat  marked  thns  *  are  derived  from  authentic  records  or  personal  observation. 

T.  R.  B. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS,  No.  1. 

(Progress  op  Vegetation,  &c.) 


First  Thunder  Storm. — ^April  8,  Albany;  March  8,  Auburn;  May  4, 
Bridgewater;  May  5,  Canandaigua;  March  28,  Cherry-Valley;  March 
28,  Cortland;  March  18,  £rasmus-Hall;  March  28,  Fairfield;  April  30, 
Gaines;  March  28,  Hamilton;  April  30,  Ithaca;  May  81,  Johnstown; 
May  5,  Kingston;  May  4,  Lansingburgh;  April  7,  Lewiston;  March 
28,  Lowville;  April  30,  Middlebury;  March  28,  Montgomery;  March 
28,  Mount-Pleasant;  March  28,  Newburgh;  March  28,  North-Salem; 
March  28,  Oneida  Conference;  March  23,  Oneida  Institute;  March  28, 
Oxford;  April  7,  Onondaga;  March  28,  Pompey;  March  28,  Redhook. 

Robins  first  seen. — ^March  26,  Auburn;  April  15,  Bridgewater; 
March  16,  Cambridge  Washington;  March  25,  Cherry- Valley;  March 

14,  Clinton;  April  27,  Albany;  March  27,  Cortland;  March  12,  Eras- 
mus-Hall; March  26,  Fairfield;  March  10,  Fredonia;  March  14,  Gran- 
ville; March  26,  Ithaca;  March  20,  Einderhook;  March  23,  Lansing- 
burgh; March  30,  Lewiston;  March  27,  Lowville;  March  15,  Montgo- 
mery; March  25,  Oneida  Conference;  April  5,  Oneida  Institute;  March 
16,  Oxford;  March  29,  Plattsbui^h;  March  17,  Onondaga;  March  24, 
Pompey;  March  25,  Redhook;  April  4,  Rensselaer  Oswego;  March 
26,  Rochester;  March  24,  St.  Lawrence;  March  27,  Schenectady; 
March  25,  Utica. 

Martins  first  seen. — April  8,  Auburn;  May  7,  Bridgewater;  April 
30,  Cortland;  April  13,  Lowville;  April  30,  Plattsburgh;  May  19,  St. 
Lawrence;  April  13,  Schenectady. 

Blue  birds  first  seen. — March  27,  Cortland;  March  9,  Erasmus-Hall; 
April  2,  Fairfield;  March  27,  Granville;  April  8,  Ithaca;  March  15, 
Kinderhook;  March  20,  Lewiston;  March  17,  Montgomery;  April  13, 
Oneida  Conference;  March  18,  Oxford;  March  27,  Onondaga;  March 
4,  Redhook;  April  6,  Rensselaer  Oswego;  March  25,  Rochester;  March 

15,  Schenectady;  April  14,  Utica. 
Paeons  first  seen. — April  12,  Fredonia. 

Frogs  first  heard. — April  13,  Auburn;  April  11,  Cambridge  Wash- 
ington; April  9,  Clinton;  April  13,  Dutchess;  March  24,  Erasmus- 
Hall;  April  30,  Fairfield;  April  11,  Granville;  April  10,  Ithaca;  April 
11,  Kinderhook;  April  28,  Lowville;  April  6,  North-Salcm;  April  12, 
Oneida  Conference;  April  11,  Oxford;  April  7,  Onondaga;  April  16, 
Pompey;  April  15,  Rensselaer  Oswego;  May  2,  Utica. 
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Meadow  larks  first  seen. — April  17,  Erasmus-Hall;  April  7,  Fairfield; 
March  25,  Oxford;  March  26,  Onondaga. 

Bam  swallows  first  seen. — April  23,  Auburn;  April  10,  Clinton; 
April  29,  Cortland;  April  28,  Delaware;  April  21,  Erasmus-Hall; 
April  25,  Fredonia;  May  2,  Johnstown;  May  11,  Kinderhook;  May 
6,  Lewiston;  April  27,  Montgomery;  May  5,  Oneida  Conference; 
April  11,  Oxford;  May  4,  Onondaga;  April  11,  Rensselaer  Oswego; 
May  11,  St.  Lawrence;  April  10,  Schenectady. 

Wild  geese  seen. — March  27,  Oxford;  April  6,  Union-Hall;  April  2, 
Utica. 

Hepatica  triloba  inficwer. — ^April  13,  Cortland;  April  11,  Ithaca; 
April  25,  Onondaga;  April  14,  Rensselaer  Osw^o;  April  16,  Roches- 
ter; April  16,  Utica. 

Grasshoppers  firH  seen. — April  28,  Erasmus-Hall. 

Currants  in  blossom. — ^May  14,  Cambridge  Washington;  May  16, 
Cortland;  April  28,  Erasmus  Hall;  May  17,  Fairfield;  May  5,  Fredo- 
nia; May  14,  Gaines;  May  10,  I^nsingburgh;  May  19,  Oneida  Con- 
ference; May  14,  Palmyra;  May  14,  Onondaga;  May  10,  St.  Law- 
rencej  May  6,  Union-Hall. 

Dap/me  mezereon  in  bloom. — ^March  27,  Erasmus-Hall. 

Hyacinth  in  fiower. — ^May  3.  Cortland;  May  2,  Fredonia;  April  29, 
Lewiston;  April  30,  Oxford;  April  27,  Onondaga. 

Daffodil  in  fiower. — May  4,  Cortland;  April  13,  Erasmus-Hall;  April 
28,  Fredonia;  April  28,  Lewiston;  April  27,  Oxford;  April  27,  Onon- 
daga; May  4,  Pompey;  April  28,  Utica. 

Soft  maple  in  bloom. — April  14,  Erasmus-Hall;  May  22,  Oneida  Con- 
ference. 

Shadbushin  blossom. — May  15,  Cambridge  Washington;  May  13, 
Canajoharie;  May  18,  Cortland;  May  18,  Delaware;  April  20,  £}ras- 
mus-Hall;  May  12,  Ithaca;  May  11,  Kinderhook;  May  14,  Lansing- 
burgh;  May  22,  St.  Lawrence. 

Plfmis  in  blossom. — May  14,  Auburn;  May  16,  Cambridge  Washing- 
ton; May  25,  Cortland;  May  8,  Erasmus-Hall;  May  14,  Fairfield; 
May  15,  Fredonia;  May  26,  Gaines;  May  13,  Ithaca;  May  20,  Johns- 
town; May  14,  IQnderhook;  May  18,  Lansingburgh;  May  20,  Lewis- 
ton;  May  23,  Lowville;  May  6,  Mount-Pleasant;  May  21,  Oneida 
Conference;  May  14,  Oxford;  May  15,  Onondaga;  May  15,  Roches- 
ter; May  13,  Schenectady;  May  13,  Union-Hall. 

Choseberries  in  blossom. — ^May  15,  Auburn;  April  25,  Erasmus-Hall; 
May  6,  Union-Hall. 

Dandelion  in  bloom. — ^May  6,*Erasmus-Hall;  May  5,  Fredonia;  May 
12,  Oneida  Conference;  May  12,  Oxford;  May  8,  Union-Hall. 

Apricots  in  blossom. — April  28,  Erasmus-Hall;  May  14,  Lewiston; 
April  28,  Newburgh;  May  13,  Schenectady. 

Dogwood  in  blossom. — May  15,  Erasmus-Hall;  May  16,  Union-Hall. 

Peaches  in  blossom. — ^May  15,  Auburn;  May  18,  Canandaigua;  May 
9,  Erasmus-Hall;  May  23,  Fredonia;  May  25,  Gaines,  Miy  15,  Ithaca; 
May  12  Kingston;  May  20,  Lewiston;  May  8,  Mount-Pleasant;  May 
16,  Palmyra;  May  21,  Onondaga;  May  15,  Rochester. 

Strawberries  in  blossom. — ^May  19,  Auburn;  May  19,  Cortland;  May 
28,  Erasmus-Hall;  May  15,  Fredonia;  May  21,  Lansingburgh;  May 
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15,  Oxford;  May  16,  Onondaga;    May  27,  St.  Lawrence;  May  10' 
Union-Hall. 

Pear  in  blossom, — ^May  22,  Canajoharie;  May  29,  Canandaigua; 
May  24,  Cortland;  May  10,  Erasmus-Hall;  May  16,  Fredonia,  May 
21,  Odbrd;  May  16,  Gtoondaga;  May  14,  Union-Hall. 

Cherries  in  blossom. — May  27,  Clinton;  May  19,  Cortland;  May  6, 
Erasmus-Hall;  May  24,  Fairfield;  May  13,  Fredonia;  May  26,  Gaines; 
May  11,  Ithaca;  May  20,  Johnstown;  May  14,  Einderhook;  May  19, 
Lanangburgh;  May  20,  Lewiston;  May  29,  Lowville;  May  15,  Pal- 
myra; May  26,  Plattsburgh;  May  16,  Onondaga;  May  11,  Redhook; 
May  23,  Rochester;  May  26,  St.  Lawrence;  May  7,  Union-Hall;  May 
18,  Utica. 

Quinces  in  blossom. — ^June  3,  Canandaigua;  June  3,  Erasmus-Hall. 

Apples  in  blossom. — June  3,  Bridgewater;  May  31,  Cambridge 
Washington;  May  20,  Canajoharie;  May"  29,  Canandaigua;  June  2, 
Clinton;  June  2,  Clinton;  June  2,  Cortland;  May  19,  Erasmus-Hall; 
May  28,  Fredonia;  May  31,  Gaines;  May  20,  Johnstown;  May  19, 
Kingston,  May  25,  Lansingburgh;  May  30,  Lewiston;  June  1,  Low- 
ville; May  16,  Mount-Pleasant;  May  20,  Newburgh;  May  31,  Onei- 
da Conference;  May  27,  Oneida  Institute;  May  25,  Oxford;  May  27, 
Onondaga;  May  29,  St.  Lawrence;  May  24,  Schenectady;  May  21, 
Union-Hall;  May  28,  Utica. 

IMac  in  blossom. — June  2,  Canajoharie;  June  4,  Cortland;  May  22, 
Erasmus-Hall;  June  2,  Lowville;  Jane  15,  St.  Lawrence;  May  20, 
Union-Hall;  May  30,  Utica. 

Locust  in  hlossom. — June  19,  Cortland;  June  13,  Erasmus-Hall; 
June  16,  Hamilton. 

Horse  chesnid  in  blossom. — ^May  21,  Erasmus-Hall. 

Strawberries  ripe. — June  16,  Canajoharie;  June  20,  Cortland;  June 
6,  Erasmus-Hall;  July  1,  Gaines;  July  3,  Gouvemeur;  June  18,  Ha- 
milton; June  25,  Lansingburgh;  June  22,  Lewiston;  June  8,  North- 
Salem;  June  24;  Oneida  Conference;  June  15,  Plattsbui^h;  June  26, 
St.  Lawrence;  June  14,  Union-Hall. 

Fire-Jlies  first  seen. — June  19,  Canajoharie;  June  22,  Erasmus-Hall; 
June  7,  Oxford;  June  9,  Onondaga;  June  16,  Union-Hall. 

Green  peas. — July  4,  Fredonia;  June  28,  Lewiston;  July  22,  Onei- 
da Institute;  June  25,  Oxford;  June  26,  Onondaga;  July  3,  Redhook; 
June  16,  Union-Hall. 

JVm  potatoes. — July  4,  Fredonia;  July  27,  Oneida  Institute;  July  3, 
Redhook. 

Cherries  ripe. — July  19,  Bridgewater;  July  10,  Canajoharie;  July 
23,  Gaines;  June  20,  Hamilton;  June  30,  Redhook. 

Currants  ripe. — July  19,  Bridgewater;  July  12,  Cortland;  July  17, 
Gouverneur;  July  17,  Oneida  Conference. 

Raspberries  ripe. — July  14,  Erasmus-Hall;  July  14,  Lansingbuigh; 
July  21,  Oneida  Conference. 

Hay  harvest  commenced. — July  19,  Bridgev^ater;  July  9,  Canandai* 

Joa;  July  10,  Cortland;  July  1,  Erasmus-Hall;  July  12,  Gouvemeur; 
uly  11,  Ithaca;  July  1,  North-Salem;  July  26,  Oneida  Conference; 
July  6,  Oneida  Institute;  July  8,  Onondaga;  July  5i6,  Pompey. 
Rye  harvest  commenc^. — July  18,  Erasmus-Hall;  August  12,.Gou- 
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verneur;  July  22,  Kingston;  July  26,  North-Salem;  July  17,  Sche- 
nectady; July  15,  Union-Hall. 

Wheat  harvest  commenced, — ^August  1,  Clinton;  Angust  12,  Cortland; 
July  24,  Erasmus-Hall;  August  16,  Gouverneur;  August  2,  Ithaca; 
August  10,  Lewiston;  August  27,  Middlebury;  August  17,  Oneida 
Conference;  August  3,  Palmyra;  August  2,  Onondaga;  July  29,  Union- 
Hall. 

GoosAerries  ripe. — August  10,  Bridgewater. 

Blackberries  ripe. — July  26,  Erasmus-Hall;  August  16,  Lansing- 
buigh;  July  29,  Union-Hall. 

Apples  ripe, — August  16,  Canajoharie. 

Pears  ripe. — July  27,  Erasmus-Hall. 

Plums  ripe. — August  26,  Canajoharie;  August  26,  Lansingburgh; 
August  28,  Middlebury. 

Urem  cam. — August  16,  Lansingburgh;  August  28,  North-Salem; 
August  13,  Schenectady. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS,  No.  2. 

Atmospheric  Phenomena. 


AURORA  BOREALIS  noticed 

January  14,  Aurora  borealis  passing  in  parallel  belts  from  N.  £.  to  S. 
W.     The  end  of  the  belts  approximate  or  are  convergent.     Ther- 
mometer — 9.     The  aurora  borealis  extended  quite  across  the  hea- 
vens.    Onondaga. 
January  24,  Clinton. 

January  25,  Brilliant,  Bridgewater,  Cambridge  Washington;  red  auro- 
ra, Albany.  The  following  description  is  from  a  correspondent  of 
the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  JIurora  of  Wednesday  night. — After  an  interval  of  some  months, 
during  which  many  displays  of  the  aurora  borealis  have  been  noticed  in 
this  city,  it  ap[>eared  on  Wednesday  night  with  surpassing  brilliancy* 
Believing  that  a  brief  notice  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  interesting  to 
our  readers,  we  have  endeavored  to  state  the  occurrence  accuiately. 

It  was  first  seen  about  6  P.  M.  in  the  form  of  a  broad,  red  coloured 
arch,  extending  from  the  eastern  point  of  the  horizon  nearly  to  the 
northwest.  The  barometer  was  risings  and  at  that  time  stood  at  30^ 
12',  with  the  thermometer  falling,  being  14  i°.  The  intensity  of  the 
colour  varied  at  different  times  in  different  parts  of  the  arch;  but  the 
western  extremity  was  generally  the  most  brilliant.  The  sky  was  per- 
fectly clear,  excepting  a  long,  narrow  cloud  on  the  veige  of  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  whole  of  the  northern  sky  was  illuminated,  and  the  co- 
lour strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  heavens. 
Shortly  after,  seven  beams  of  whitish  light  shot  up  from  different  parts 
of  the  horizon,  and  about  half  past  seven,  a  complete  corona  was  form- 
ed at  a  point  a  little  north  and  east  of  the  Pleiades.  By  an  inspection 
of  the  celestial  globe,  its  angular  position  was  nearly  74^  30',  and 
about  a  degree  east  of  the  meridian,  and  probably  corresponded  with 
the  extension  of  the  dipping  needle  or  the  magnetic  zenith.  The  whole 
heavens  were^covcred  with  the  aurora,  exhibiting  in  one  place  brilliant 
white  beams,  and  in  others  a  mass  of  red  or  rose  coloured  light,  in 
which  the  beams  were  absent  or  indistinct.  About  this  time,  tibrough 
a  small  telescope,  Jupiter  and  its  moons  were  seen  distinctly,  although 
the  aurora  was  then  spread  over  it  and  the  surrounding  sky.  At  the 
point  of  convergence,  the  beams  were  bent  as  it  were  out  of  the  direct 
line,  which  they  afterwards  resumed.  This  peculiarity  was  observed 
also  in  the  splendid  auroras  of  last  year.  The  appearance  of  the  aurora 
was  continually  changing;  at  one  time  fading  almost  away,  and  again 
flashing  up  with  increased  splendor.  Probably  its  appearance  at  half 
past  10  surpassed  that  of  every  other  part  of  the  evening.    It  differed 
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from  the  aurora  of  November,  1835,  in  presenting  colours  of  an  intenser 
hue,  though  of  less  variety,  as  these  ivere  simply  the  red  and  virhite  or 
yellowish,  while  in  that  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  were  repre- 
sented. 

It  is  probable  that  this  aurora  was  visible  over  a  great  proportion  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  the  north  of  Europe,  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  hour  of  its  appearance  as  noted  at  different 
places.  Whether  the  intense  cold  of  last  winter  which  followed,  and 
indeed  accompanied,  the  very  brilliant  auroras  that  then  occurred,  vnll 
also  accompany  this  display,  is  a  question  which  the  scanty  collection 
of  facts  vrill  not  enable  us  to  decide.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
thermometer  fell  rapidly  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening,  and  that 
yesterday  was  much  colder  than  many  of  the  preceding  days. 

The  moon  shone  brilliantly  all  the  evening. — Albany. 
Cortland,  Delaware,  splendid.  The  light  appeared  shortly  after  sunset 
in  the  N.  W.;  about  8  o'clock,  red  rays  of  light  shot  across  the  hea- 
vens to  the  S.  E.  forming  a  complete  arch.  At  half  past  ten,  the 
red  rays  again  conveiged  to  the  zenith,  and  then  shot  to  the  south- 
east and  north,  forming  a  most  splendid  canopy  or  dome  of  red  light, 
the  rays  of  which  were  reflected  most  beautifully  from  the  snow  with 
which  the  ground  was  covered.  At  11,  they  chiefly  disappeared, 
but  at  half  past  11,  again  formed,  if  possible,  in  a  manner  still  more 
splendid;  but  at  a  little  after  12,  they  a^in  disappeared,  and  were 
not  afterwards  observed ;  Erasmus  Hall.     The  clouds  were  quite  thick, 

!ret  the  light  was  very  bri^t,  and  of  such  a  reddish  cast,  as  to  appear 
ike  the  reflection  of  fire;  Ithaca. 
It  was  also  seen  in  New- York     The  following  is  copied  from  the  New- 
York  American. 

T%e  Aurora  Barealis. — A  more  brilliant  exhibition  of  this  phenome- 
non is  seldom  witnessed,  in  this  latitude,  than  that  which  occurred  last 
evening.  The  appearance  of  the  "  memorable  red  aurora ''  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  November,  1835,  was  not  more  splendid.  Soon  af- 
ter twilight,  a  sombre  cloud,  resembling  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and 
such  as  always  precedes  and  accompanies  these  phenomena,  was  seen 
occupying  the  northern  hemisphere.  At  about  half  past  6  o'clock,  from 
the  circumference  of  this  cloudy  segment,  began  to  issue  streams  of 
light  of  every  variety  of  shade  and  brilliancy,  from  a  pearly  white  to  a 
deep  rose,  or  crimson  colour.  Columns  of  light,  of  a  deep  pink  or 
rose  colour,  rising  towards  the  zenith,  from  the  northwest,  gradually 
extended  their  rays  to  the  east,  and,  for  nearly  an  hour,  spanned  the 
heavens  in  a  broad  belt  of  crimson  light.  Beneath  this  arch,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  were  innumerable  columns  of  white  and  pink  rays, 
having  a  vertical  motion,  and  of  such  a  height  as  to  cross  and  intermin- 
gle virith  the  crimson  arch;  presenting  a  peculiarly  brilliant  and  magnifi- 
cent appearance.  This  appearance  of  the  phenomenon  gradually  de- 
clining, but  not  entirely  disappearing,  was  succeeded,  about  10  o'clock, 
by  a  luminous  crown,  formed  in  the  zenith,  from  which  rays  of  lig^t 
shot  out  in  every  direction,  like  radii  from  the  centre,  and  occupying 
almost  the  whole  expanse  of  the  heavens.  Continuing  this  appearance 
for  a  while,  it  contracted  itself  at  length,  on  the  northwest  side,  and 
entirely  disappeared  towards  the  south. — New-York. 
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The  following  is  a  description  of  it  as  seen  at  Buffido,  by  R.  W.  Has- 

kins,£sq. 

The  ai^ieaiance  of  the  heavens,  here,  on  the  night  of  Januan^25th, 
1837,  was  so  unusual  and  extiaordinary  as  to  attract  attention.  The  fol- 
lowing details  of  the  appearances  and  the  attendant  circumstances,  drawn 
up  from  observations  and  notes  taken  during  their  continuance,  may  as- 
sist in  forming  an  opinion  of  those  appearances,  but  will  give  no  indi- 
cation of  their  producing  cause. 

After  a  winter's  day,  masked  by  no  peculiarity,  and  near  the  close  of 
which  there  was  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of  snow,  evening  sat  in  with 
the  whole  visible  heavens  quite  uniformly  covered  by  a  thick  Aaze,  ra- 
ther than  cloud,  sufficiently  dense  to  wholly  obscure  every  star  and  planet 
then  above  the  horizon.  At  fifteen  minutes  before  seven,  P.  M.,  mean 
time,  on  going  abroad  from  a  closed  room,  I  found  the  whole  visible 
heavens  lighted  up  by  a  red  illumination,  in  colour  much  resembling  the 
light  reflected  from  clouds  during  an  extensive  conflagration.  This  light, 
though  ii  was  diffused  ever  the  whole  hemisphere^  was  not  equally  strong 
at  all  points.  Some  portions  of  the  heavens  were  more,  and  others  less 
strongly  illuminated;  and  each  of  these  peculiarities  attached,  in  succes- 
sion, to  difierent,  and  often  to  the  same  portions  of  the  heavens.  For 
more  than  an  hour  I  observed  this  scene  with  attention.  The  light, 
much  of  this  time,  was  as  strong  as  that  cast  by  a  full  moon,  when  so 
obscured  by  clouds  as  wholly  to  conceal  its  disk.  The  earth  was  cover- 
ed with  snow,  and  to  this  a  distinct  red  tinge  was  imparted,  by  the  re- 
flected light.  At  twenty  minutes  past  seven,  the  strongest  light  having 
until  then  prevailed  between  south  and  west,  and  between  the  horizon 
and  45^  above  it;  the  horizon,  at  due  south,  and  from  this  point  to  60^ 
west,  suddenly  lighted  up,  with  increased  brightness,  and  this  increase, 
extending  itself  Sirough  the  zenith,  soon  reached  the  horizon,  in  the 
northeast,  where  the  li^ht  was  of  about  the  same  intensity  as  at  the  op- 
posite horizon;  being  m  width  from  one  to  two  degrees  less.  In  the 
zenith  the  apparent  width  of  this  band  was  reduced  about  one-half,  and 
the  light  was,  also,  at  that  point,  much  less  vivid.  This  band,  in  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes,  faded,  in  the  centre,  until  it  did  not  exceed  in 
brightness  that  of  the  regions  immediately  adjacent;  but  near  each  hori- 
zon the  strong  light  continued  longer.  In  the  northeast  this  light  began 
to  fade  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  the 
parts  in  question  were  of  the  same  colour  (a  faint  red)  as  the  adjoin- 
ing portions  of  the  heavens.  The  strong  light  in  the  southwest  endured 
stUl  longer,  but  eventually  faded  in  the  same  way.  At  ten  minutes 
past  nine,  the  whole  phenomenon  had  ceased,  the  light  fading  gradually 
away  from  every  point  of  the  heavens,  the  last  perceptible  tinge  of  red 
disappearing,  at  the  visible  horizon,  about  30^  west  of  south.  During 
this  display  the  moon  had  not  risen;  and  no  star  or  planet  was  visible, 
up  to  this  period,  when  my  observations  ceased. 

A  inend  informs  me  that  he  saw  a  repetition  of  this  li^t,  equally 
strong,  similarly  coloured,  and  diffused  over  the  whole  heavens,  some 
little  time  before  midnight,  which  continued  for  more  than  an  hour. 
The  general  appearance  he  represents  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
above;  but  he  made  no  observations  sufficiently  minute  to  enable  him 
to  give  any  details.  This  last  illumination  occurred  after  the  moon  was 
above  the  horizon. — Fredonia. 
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On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  25th,  at  about  half  past  7  o'clock, 
there  was  a  most  splendid  exhibition  of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  north- 
em  part  of  the  horizon  bore  the  usual  appearance  of  that  phenomenon: 
streaks  of  white  light  radiating  from  the  circumference  of  a  daik  segment 
of  a  circle  below.  But  above  that,  the  radiating  streams  of  light  assumed 
a  light  red,-  darkening,  as  they  rose  to  a  deep  red,  and  converging  to  a 
centre  on  the  meridian,  about  10°  south  of  the  zenith,  from  wUch  they 
descended,  diverging,  some  distance  south.  A  pale  blue,  crossed  by 
reddish  rays,  surrounded  the  point  of  convergence.  The  light  arose 
from  all  points  of  the  horizon,  from  north  to  a  little  south  of  the  east 
and  west  points.  At  times  a  part  of  the  sky  would  be  covered  by 
one  wide,  unbroken  sheet  of  blaze;  soon  it  would  break  into  columns, 
and  particoloured  streaks,  rapidly  changing  in  shape  and  hue,  and  dis- 
playing its  playful  and  fantastic  scenery  for  the  admiration  of  the  gaz- 
ing thousands  below;  or,  as  if  with  soaring  and  majestic  skill,  to  mode 
the  pride  of  art.  The  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  snow,  added  to 
the  mysterious  appearance. — ^Mount-Pleasant. 

A  most  remarkable  aurora  borealis,  assuming  ten  thousand  diversified 
'appearances,  arches,  radiations,  flashes,  lurid  banks,  sometimes  white, 
then  red.     No  description  is  equal  to  what  the  heavens  presented  for 
three  or  more  hours;  Kinderhook.     Splendid,  commencing  about  7 
P.  M.     The  entire  northern  hemisphere  was  soon  covered,  and  about 
8,  it  extended  south,  covering  the  whole  heavens  and  presenting  va- 
riegated colours,  with  a  light  as  clear  as  a  full  moon.    Hiere  was  a 
return  of  the  same,  between  10  and  11,  and  also  between  12  and  1 
o'clock;  Lansingburgh,  Lowville.     Red  appearance  of  the  atmos- 
phere;  Middlebury,  Monroe,  Newburgh.     At  7  P.  M.  something 
resembling  luminous  clouds  appeared,   floating  from  west  to  east, 
shedding  a  light  like  that  of  an  extensive  fire.     A  red  light  was  re- 
flected from  the  snow,  and  the  first  impression  of  the  beholder  was, 
that  the  village  was  on  fire.     These  appearances  continued  for  11 
hours,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  broken  clouds  and  sometimes  diflfus- 
ed  over  all  the  northern  sky,  and  radiating  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith;  sometimes  appearing  in  alternate  streaks  of  red  and  yellow- 
ish white;  the  stars  were  visible  through  this  light.     At  ^  P.  M. 
cloudy  and  nothing  unusual;  Oneida  Conference.     Splendid  red  au- 
rora, began  in  opposite  (E.  and  W.)  parts  of  the  heavens,  extended 
to  the  zenith — spread  over  to  the  N.  N.  E. — very  variable — at  times, 
of  a  very  bright  red  in  spots  or  streaks.     It  rendered  the  snow  of  a 
reddish  cast.     The  sky  was  cloudy;  clouds  thin  and  light,  and  the 
redness  beneath  and  among  the  clouds.     At  12  P.  M.  the  aurora  bo- 
realis extended  across  the  heavens,  north  and  south,  in  long  luminous 
waves  or  belts;  Onondaga. 
In  the  evening,  a  very  singular  appearance  in  the  heavens  undoubtedly 
caused  by  auroral  light;  its  peculiar  character  could  not  be  noticed, 
as  our  hemisphere  was  entirely  covered  with  clouds.     The  clouds  and 
the  snow  appeared  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  very  much  resembling  the 
reflection  from  a  great  fire;   Pompey.     Very  splendid;  commenced 
in  the  N.  W.  and  continued  to  expand,  till  the  whole  heavens,  ex- 
cept the  S.  and  S.  W.  were  covered  with  streaks  of  light  and  red, 
flickering  and  shooting  upvirards  in  varied  forms,  towards  the  zenith. 
Its  duration  veas  about  two  hours;  Redhook. 
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The  day  had  been  cold,  but  the  temperature  diminished  very  rapidly 
an  hour  before  the  phenomenon  commenced.  About  6  P.  M.  a  luiid 
cloud  arose  in  the  north,  having  its  convex  edge  directed  towards  the 
zenith,  from  the  highest  point  of  which  sallied  forth  splendid  corusca- 
tions, each  shooting  above  the  last,  and  others  starting  from  more  re- 
mote points  of  the  cloud  as  it  rose,  until  before  7,  these  radiations  had 
converged  to  the  magnetic  pole  about  5^  N.  W.  of  the  Pleiades.  The 
wind  at  once  veered  from  N.  to  S.;  the  adjacent  houses  appeared  to  be 
on  fire,  such  was  the  flood  of  red  lays  that  enveloped  every  object;  the 
magnetic  needle  was  in  constant  a^tation,  and  obviously  attracted  to- 
wanls  the  west  by  the  prevalence  of  more  of  the  emanating  electric 
fluid  from  that  and  the  eastern  point  of  compass.  Alternate  radiations 
of  white  and  red  light,  at  this  stage  of  the  phenomenon,  diversified  the 
scene.  The  point  of  concentration  was  like  a  light  summer's  cloud; 
soon  the  temperature  increased,  while  similar  streams  of  light  apparently 
rising  from  the  southern  horizon,  but  in  reality  to  be  rdisned  to  the 
southern  sky  by  the  observer,  because  they  were  between  him  and  the 
point  of  concentration,  uuited  at  the  common  centre,  at  the  southern 
electric  pole.  Next  came  small  clouds  of  red  from  the  north,  and  after 
rays  of  blood  had  bathed  the  same  pole,  the  intensity  of  the  calorific 
rays  gradually  diminished,  until  at  9,  the  phenomenon  vanished. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  phenomenon  indicates  an  intimate 
connection  between  electricity  and  magnetism.  Is  not  this  the  true 
theory  1  The  magnet  has  an  aflinity  for  the  electric  fluid,  and  as  that 
'  fluid  passes  nearly  north  and  south,  do  not  its  aflinity  and  momen- 
tum, as  a  river  wafts  a  log  longitudinally,  give  direction  to  the  balanc- 
ed needlel  Will  not  this  account  for  the  facts  that  the  intensities 
and  directions  of  the  attraction  of  the  needle  are  subject  to  diurnal 
variations,  especially  when  we  consider  that  according  to  the  laws 
which  govern  electricity,  the  accumulated  electric  fluid  of  the  north  is 
conducted  to  the  moist  regions  of  the  south,  and  hence  while  the  dry 
cold  air  of  the  north  gives  origin  to  the  north  magnetic  pole,  may  not 
the  point  of  greatest  humidity  be  that  of  the  south  magnetic  pole? 
Does  not  the  direction  of  the  line  of  no  variation  over  both  continents, 
confirm  this,  as  well  as  the  greater  intensity  of  the  northern  polar  than 
that  of  the  southern  polar  attraction?  And  may  not  the  variations  in 
declinations  be  attributed  to  changes  in  terrestrial  temperature,  owing  to 
changes  made  by  civilization  and  planetary  attraction?  Is  not  the  mo- 
dem appearance  of  the  aurora,  asoibable  to  the  diminution  of  polar 
temperature,  and  the  consequent  increased  accumulation  of  the  electric 
fluid  there?  Is  not  this  diminution  going  on  even  in  this  latitude,  as 
your  ^^  mean  temperature"  for  the  last  eleven  years  shews? — Rensselaer 
Oswego. 

Splendid  crimson  aurora  at  7  P.  M.  till  10;  Rochester.  Splendid,  red 
arch  from  east  to  west;  Schenectady.  There  was  a  very  extraordi- 
nary appearance  of  light  in  the  north  this  evening.  '  About  half  past 
6,.  the  a\irora  borealis  began  to  appear  and  continued  to  shine  with 
increasing  brightness  as  tibe  evening  advanced,  till  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere,  extending  from  a  line  about  20°  above  the  horizon  seem- 
ed to  glow  with  columns  of  light,  all  converging  to  a  point  at  the 
zenith.  This  appearance  continued  with  some  diversity,  until  late 
«t  night;  Union-Hall.    Splendid;  Utica. 
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January  26,  Johnstown,  Montgomery. 

February  17,  bright  red,  Schenectady. 

February  25,  Lewiston. 

March  1,  Albany. 

March  3,  Albany. 

March  9,  Lowville. 

March  10,  Albany. 

March  29,  Albany,  Pompey,  Rensselaer  Osw^o. 

March  30,  rather  luminous,  generally  uniform,  occasionally  shooting 
up  in  light  evanescent  streaks  or  rays,  all  of  which  rise  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  horizon  and  point  towards  the  zenith;  Onondaga. — 
Bright  auroral  arch  and  streams  of  li^ht;  Rochester. 

April  5,  between  9  and  10  P.  M.;  Auburn. 

April  6,  with  red  beams,  Albany,  Cortland,  Fredonia;  brilliant,  Oneida 
Conference.  6  P.  M.  splendid  auroral  cloud,  just  above  the  settiqg 
sun,  luminous,  waved  and  streaked;  9  P.  M.  aurora  borealis;  Onon- 
daga. 

April  10,  Onondaga. 

April  21,  extending  near  the  zenith,  half  past  8  P.  M.;  Delaware, 
Newburgh. 

April  25,  Cherry- Valley. 

April  27,  Bridgewater. 

May  27,  Rochester. 

May  30,  Onondaga. 

May  31,  Rochester. 

June  1,  Albany,  Hamilton,  Onondaga. 

June,  2,  arch  formed;  Albany.  As  it  was  going  off,  small  cloutls  of 
light  were  seen  rapidly  scudding  in  columns  from  the'  east,  and  on 
aniving  at  the  zenith,  passing  drcuitously  towards  the  northwest; 
Erasmus  Hall,  Hamilton. 

June  3,  Albany,  Onondaga. 

July  1,  beautiful  from  10  to  11  P.  M.;  Canajoharie.  Brilliant,  with 
corona;  Albany,  Cortland,  Fredonia.  Very  brilliant  between  10  and 
11  P.  M.;  Ithaca,  Einderhook,  Eingston.  Very  brilliant,  archmgthe 
whole  heaven;  Lowville.  Yer^  brilliant  at  half  past  10;  diffusing 
itself  in  the  form  of  white  luminous  clouds  in  every  direction  from 
the  north  almost  to  the  extreme  south.  Flashes  somewhat  like  lighi- 
nins  darting  through  these,  with  distinct  vibratory  motions,  which 
could  almost  be  counted.  These  oscillations  continued  over  the  same 
place  for  perhaps  a  second,  then  the  luminous  cloud  is  left  as  it 
hatchelled  out  into  rays,  conveigin^  to  a  point  a  little  south  or  south- 
east of  the  zenith.  This  radiant  light  soon  filled  every  part,  except 
the  southern  quarter,  and  so  continued  with  some  variation  for  about 
an  hour.  The  light  generally  white,  with  some  streaks  of  red; 
Oneida  Conference.  Splendid,  luminous  columns  in  the  east;  half 
past  10,  columns  met  from  every  part  of  the  zenith,  -sometimes  arch- 
ed, sometimes  fiery  red.  Thermometer  fell  '6^  in  an  hour;  Oopnda- 
ga.  At  9  P.  M.  most  splendid.  Streamers  appeared  first  in  thenorth- 
east,  then  north,  and  soon  in  every  part  of  the  horizon,  convei^g 
to  a  point  near  the  zenith;  Pompey.  Very  splendid  from  10  to  11 
P.  M.;  red,  purple  and  white;  Rochester. 
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July  2,  Coitland,  Kingston,  Lowville,  North-Salem. 

July  25,  Cortland. 

July  31,  small,  slender  columns  in  northwest;  Onondaga. 

August  17,  Auburn. 

August  25,  Schenectady. 

August  26,  Schenectady. 

August  28,  LowTillc,  Mount-Pleasant,  Onondaga. 

August  29,  Clinton. 

September  5,  at  half  past  10  P.  M.  shooting  up  in  tall  columns;  On- 
ondaga. 

September  7,  Rochester. 

September  18,  Ithaca. 

September  20,  Bridgewater,  Oneida  Conference,  Onondaga. 

September  21,  Auburn,  Pompey. 

September  23,  Cherry-Valley,  Ithaca,  Eindeifaook,  Lewiston,  Monroe, 
Newburgh,  Onondaga,  Pompey,  Rochester,  Schenectady. 

September  24,  Oneida  Institute,  Onondaga,  Pompey. 

September  30,  Monroe.    Beautiful;  Onondaga. 

October  6,  Ithaca. 

October  22,  very  brilliant  in  the  evening.  There  was  a  yery  heavy 
thick  fog  during  the  morning,  with  lai^e  banks  of  clouds  nearly 
around  the  horizon;  Gaines,  Ithaca. 

November  4,  Schenectady. 

November  5,  Ithaca,  Schenectady. 

November  12,  beams  of  red  light  in  north-north  west,  8  P.  M.;  North 
Salem. 

November  13,  the  clouds  tinged  with  a  red  blood  like  hue;  Graines. 
Splendid  and  red  colour;  Schenectady. 

November  14,  from  northwest  and  northeast  very  bright  and  of  a  red- 
dish cast,  (9  P.  M.)  The  heavens  present  a  beautiful  appearance. 
Light  from  every  quarter  seems  to  centre  in  a  point  immediately 
over  head ;  Bridgewater.  Very  beautiful,  covering  at  times  the  whole 
horizon;  Canajoharie.  The  red  rays  shot  up  to  the  zenith,  which 
reflected  a  rosy  light  from  the  snow  on  the  earth;  Erasmus-Hall.  All 
this  evening,  remarkably  bright;  at  9  o'clock,  streaks  of  red  or  yel- 
lowish light  were  rising  from  all  directions  towards  a  point  about  8^ 
south  of  the  zenith.  Through  this  point,  a  heavy  arch  of  red 
light  extended  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction.  Towards  the 
south-southeast,  and  north  of  the  zenith,  dense  streaks  of  light  yel- 
low were  seen  in  constant  and  rapid  movement,  changing  the  whole 
appearance  every  moment.  The  wind  was  blowing  very  briskly  in 
the  direction  of  the  arch,  and  the  thermometer  was  at  19^,  having 
fallen  six  degrees  in  three  hours;  Fairfield.  Brilliant,  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  extending  from  the  zenith,  east  and  west,  nearly  to  the 
horizon;  Gouvemeur.  Brilliant;  Hamilton.  Very  splendid  about 
a  quarter  past  9  P.  M.  Lines  of  light  proceeded  from  every  point 
of  the  compass,  converging  at  a  point  a  little  south  of  the  zenith. 
Some  of  the  light  was  white,  while  much  of  it,  especially  at  an  about 
its  apparent  point  of  meeting,  was  deep  crimson.  It  continued  about 
half  an  hour;  Hartwick.  Very  beautiful;  it  commenced  in  the  north- 
west about  6  o'clock;  the  sky  was  covered  with  light  clouds.     It 
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was  of  a  bright  red,  and  gradually  spread,  till  the  whole  heavens  were 

covered,  and  appeared  to  fade  away  at  the  rising  of  the  moon,  bat 

between  9  and  10,  it  broke  forth  with  greater  beauty;  Ithaca,  Johns* 

town,  Newburgh. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  aurora  on  the  14th  of  November, 

as  it  appeared  at  Buffido.     Mr.  Haskins,  the  writer,  communicates 

it  to  the  principal  of  Fredonia  Academy. 

Aurwa  Borealis. — Evening  before  last,  Nov.  14th,  a  renewed  display 
of  the  aurora  borealis  was  visible,  from  this  city,  which,  though  not  so 
brilliant  as  that  phenomenon  has  often  been,  within  a  few  years  past, 
was  nevertheless  distinguished  by  several  peculiarities  which  I  have  not 
before  observed. 

The  day  had  been  pleasant,  with  only  flying  clouds  to  partially  ob- 
scure  the  sun's  rays:  but  these  gradually  increased  as  night  approached. 
At  5h.  15m.  P.  M.  a  friend  called  my  attention  to  the  appearance  of 
the  heavens;  and  we  both  immediately  repaired  to  the  roof  of  a  lofty 
building,  from  whence  we  could  command  an  unobstructed  view,  from 
the  zenith  to  the  horizon,  upon  every  side.  At  this  time  there  were 
many  small,  detached  masses  of  clouds,  in  various  parts  of  the  hea- 
vens; but  due  north,  and  50^  both  east  and  west  of  this  point,  the  sky 
was  wholly  unobscured.  This  whole  region  when  first  viewed  by  us, 
v^as  of  its  usual  appearance;  but  still  farther  east  and  also  west,  the 
clear  sky,  as  well  as  the  broken  clouds,  exhibited  the  deep  ruddy  hue 
sometimes  witnessed  in  the  west,  at  sunset.  This  soon  faded,  leaving 
barely  a  perceptible  tinge;  and  instantly,  when  nearly  all  colour  had 
disappeared  elsewhere,  a  space  some  15  degrees  in  diameter,  immedi- 
ately west  of  Cassiopeia  and  Andromeda,  and  north  of  Pegasus,  was 
lighted  up  with  red  of  a  deeper  hue  than  any  we  had  yet  seen.  This 
was  entirely  disconnected,  on  every  side,  from  any  auroral  light  or  ap- 
pearance whatever;  and  from  its  centre,  pencils  of  white  radiated  to  the 
periphery,  on  every  side. 

This  continued  some  five  minutes,  when  the  white  lines  disappearing, 
the  whole  space  in  question  assumed  an  uniform  red  colour,  wUch  was 
almost  instantly  thereafter  extended,  in  an  arch  of  the  same  width, 
through  our  zenith  and  down  to  the  horizon,  about  60^  west  of  north. 
On  the  east  this  light  did  not  extend  itself.  During  all  this  time  the 
clear  space  in  the  north,  which  has  been  mentioned,  retained  its  usual 
colour  and  appearance.  When  this  arch  faded,  streamers,  of  the  usual 
form,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  pencils  of  white  intermingled  began, 
for  the  first  time,  to  rise  in  the  north,  and  on  either  side  of  this  point 
for  about  60°;  but  the  most  brilliant  were  east  of  north.  All  these 
rose,  faded,  and  were  renewed  again  and  again,  with  great  rapidity;  but 
they  did  not  exhibit  any  of  that  tremulous  motion  sometimes  denomi- 
nated Merry  Dancers;  nor  did  the  numerous  streamers,  at  any  time 
have  the  appearance  of  convergence  at  their  extremities,  as  is  not  un- 
frequent.  When  this  display  began  to  fade  in  the  north  and  northwest 
the  streamers  to  the  north  of  east,  retained  their  full  splendor,  and  mov- 
ed slowly,  and  with  an  uniform  motion  eastvrard,  and  did  not  fade  un- 
til near  the  east  point,  where  all  disappeared  at  a  given  vertical  line. 
At  5h.  43m.  the  usual  haziness  in  the  north  began  first  to  appear  and 
rapidly  thickened,  for  some  minutes. 
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At  5h.  47m.  the  douds  had  become  more  dense  and  dark,  (thoadi 
still  in  detadied  masses,)  particularly  throughout  that  portion  of  the 
heavens  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  red  arch  above  mentioned,  and 
these  isolated  clouds  now  assumed  an  appearance  at  once  novel  and 
striking.  Those  west  of  our  zenith,  and  lying  within  the  track  of  the 
crimson  arch  already  described,  suddenly  exhibited  the  most  vivid  red 
along  their  entire  souihan  borders^  while  the  like  clouds  east  of  our  ze- 
nith, and  following  the  same  track,  and  prolonging  it  quite  down  to 
the  eastern  horizon,  assumed  the  same  vivid  colour  upon  their  northern 
borders:  while  no  other  portion  of  these  clouds  exhibited  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  auroral  light,  in  any  of  their  parts.  South  of  this  line  there 
was,  at  no  time,  any  auroral  light  whatever;  and  at  the  moment  in 
question  there  was  very  little  in  any  othes  parts  of  the  heavens,  save  on 
the  borders  of  these  clouds.  At  5b.  61m.  tBe  red  edgings  of  these 
clouds  began  to  fade,  and  immediately  a  wide  space  in  the  northeast, 
that  was  still  free  from  clouds,  was  most  brilliantly  lighted  up.  The 
colour  was  the  same  deep  red,  but  it  did  not  extend  down  to  the  hori- 
zon; and  this  had  scarcely  endured  four  minutes,  when  the  whole  re- 
gion north  of  our  zenith,  to  within  about  8^  of  the  horizon,  was  again 
reddened  and  glowing;  while  beyond  these  limits,  either  north  or  south, 
no  vestige  of  the  aurora  was  visible.  At  5h.  58m.  the  moon  appeared 
above  the  horizon;  and  as  it  was  only  two  days  past  the  full,  its  oeams 
soon  surpassed  in  brightness  those  of  the  aurora,  and  farther  observation 
of  these  last  became  impossible. 

On  ascending  the  roof,  as  stated,  my  friend,  to  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned I  was  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  occurrence, 
carried  with  him  a  compass,  which  we  believe  was  in  very  perfect  or- 
der. This,  he  carefully  observed  on  the  roof,  during  our  stay  there,  as 
I  did,  occasionally,  myself;  but  neither  of  us  was  enabled  to  detect 
the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  needle,  although  placed  in  the  full  light 
of  a  lamp,  to  favor  the  ob8er^*atlon.  We  left  the  roof,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon;  and  the  same  compass,  with  another,  believed  to  be 
equally  good,  was  carefully  observed,  for  some  time,  in  a  closed  room, 
but  with  identically  the  same  result:  no  disturbance  whatever  was  de- 
tected in  either  needle. 

One  meteor,  only,  and  that  of  the  kind  and  appearance  usually  deno^ 
minated  '^  falling  stars,"  was  noticed  during  the  observation.  This  was 
first  visible  a  little  north  of  the  star  Algenib,  in  the  constellation  Per- 
seus, and  fell  obliquely  towards  the  east  point  of  the  horizon.  The 
wind,  the  whole  time,  was  from  the  west,  but  very  light;  and  during 
most  of  the  time  of  observation,  buildings  and  other  terrestrial  objects 
were  tinged  with  reflected  red. 

R.  W.  HASKINS. 

Buffalo y  Jfovember  16. 

Magnificent  columns  of  light  of  every  hue,  from  dark  red  to  the  purest 
white  shot  up,  with  gentle  undulations  from  all  parts  of  the  horizon, 
concentrating  in  a  focus  at  the  zenith,  obscuring  the  stars  and  spread-* 
ing  a  lurid  glare  upon  the  face  of  night.  Prom  6  to  7  and  9  to  10 
P.  M.;  Lowville.  Bright,  with  red  streaks  reaching  to  the  zenith; 
Mount-Pleasant. 
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Evening,  half  past  5,  aarora  borealis  very  brilliant,  radiating  to  the  ze- 
pith.  It  subsided  after  about  an  hour,  and  reappeared  at  9,  more  im- 
posing th^  at  first,  like  a  splendid  pavilion,  distinctly  striped  with 
red  and  yellow  all  round  the  zenith,  and  extending  generally  half 
way  down  to  the  horizon ;  Oneida  Conference.  Began  eany  in  the  west 
northwest,  and  extended  in  a  bright  red  belt  to  the  east.  It  soon  ex- 
panded over  towards  the  north,  forming  a  kind  of  arch  across  the 
northern  sky,  with  rays  of  light  and  red  shooting  down  towards  the 
horizon.  It  faded  in  the  west  and  grew  lighter  in  the  east;  the  evening 
somewhat  cloudy,  and  the  clouds  even  down  to  the  southern  horizon 
were  deeply  tinged  with  red — disappeared  in  about  an  hour;  Onon- 
daga. Very  splendid,  resembling  very  much  that  of  July  1,  with 
stronger  light  and  more  brilliant  colours;  Pompey.  Crimson  aurora 
at  sunset,  rose  in  the  east  and  extended  to  the  zenith;  Rochester. 
Exceedingly  beau tifu^ ,  surpassing  any  phenomena  of  the  kind  which  we 
have  ever  witnessed,  both  in  splendor  and  extent.  Its  colours  were 
various — silverv,  every  shade  of  red,  and  brilliant  purple.  The  whole 
heavens  were  illuminated,  even  to  the  farthest  south.  At  8  o'clock, 
it  appeared  in  the  greatest  splendor.  At  that  time,  tall  columns  of 
silvery  light  were  seen  in  the  northern  horizon,  sometimes  shooting 
up  towards  the  zenith  and  again  moving  slowly  from  east  to  west,  as 
if  impelled  by  a  gentle  breeze.  A  bow  of  the  brightest  red  spanned 
the  whole  heavens,  bearing  a  little  north  of  west,  passing  directly 
through  the  zenith,  at  which  point  was  a  nidus  or  ring  of  bright  sil- 
very light.  The  whole  southern  part  of  the  heavens  was  at  the  same 
time  illuminated  with  a  dark  red  light,  as  if  reflecting  the  flames  of 
a  vast  conflagration.  The  whole  presented  a  scene  of  awful  and  im- 
posing grandeur;  St.  Lawrence.  Splendid;  Utica.  Very  brilliant; 
Union-Hall. 

December  1,  North-Salem. 

Communication  from  Gen.  Erastus  Root. 

Ddhiy  March  5,  1838. 

DfiAR  Sir — I  send  you  the  extr?ict  you  desired,  from  my  thermome- 
trical  and  meteorological  diary,  in  relation  to  the  very  splendid  arc,  re- 
sembling a  rainbow,  which  extended  across  the  horizon,  and  at  the  ze- 
nith, on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  May,  1836.  I  do  not  note,  in  re- 
gular columns,  the  state  of  the  thermometer,  but  twice  in  the  24  hours: 
just  before  sunrise,  when  it  is  usually  the  lowest,  and  when  at  the  high- 
est in  the  afternoon. 

Earfroc/.— "1836,  May  8.  Sunrise,  36°;  highest,  P.  M.  56°;  clear; 
wind  north;  at  10  P.  M.  a  very  luminous  arc  extending  from  east  to 
west,  like  a  rainbow;  at  the  same  time  very  bright  aurora  borealis."  A 
reference  and  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  these  words: — ^^  The  arc 
seen  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  was  probably  caused  by  the  reflection 
^nd  refraction  of  the  aurora  borealla  upon  the  falling  dew." 

I  recollect  noticing  at  the  time,  that  the  aurora  borealis  was  very 
brilliant  and  compact,  a  little  to  the  east  of  north,  and  not  shooting  in- 
to sprays,  nor  far  above  the  horizon.  The  arc  was  at  right  angles  with 
the  most  brilUant  point  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obH  serv't. ' 

EflASTUS  ROOT. 
QiDEON  Hawley,  Elsq. 
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HALOES. 

January  18.  Lunar  halo — Bridgewater.     Beautiful — ^Einderhook. 
March  17.  Lunar  halo — Cortland,  Oneida  Conference,  Onondaga,  Pom-> 

pey. 
April  4.  Solar  halo  in  the  middle  of  the  day — ^Einderhook.     Very 

bright  at  half  past  12 — Rensselaer  Oswego. 
April  5.  Solar  halo— 'tOnderhook,  Onondaga. 
April  10.  Solar  halo — Rensselaer  Osw^o. 
April  12.  Lunar  halo— Oneida  Conference,  Rensselaer  Oswego. 
April  lb.  Lunar  halo — Oneida  Conference,  Onondaga. 
April  17.  Lunar  halo — ^Elinderhook,  Onondaga^  Pompey,,  Rensselaer 

Oswego. 
April  18.  Lunar  halo — Cherry- Valley. 
April  26.  Solar  halo — Pompey. 
May  2.  Solar  halo,  A.  M.— Onondaga. 
May  4.  Solar  halo— Bridgewater. 
May  12.  Solar  halo — Onondaga. 
May  13^  Lunar  halo— Oneida  Conference;  Solar  halo^  A.  M.     Lunar 

lalo,  P.  M. — ^Onondaga. 
May  14.  Solar  halo— Rensselaer  Oswego^ 
June  13.  Large  lunar  halo — Onondaga. 
September  14.  Lunar  halo — ^Union-Hall. 
October  3.  Solar  halo,  8  A.  M. — Rensselaer  Oswego. 
October  7.  Lunar  halo — North-Salem. 
October  14 — Zodiacal  light — North-Salem. 
October  18.  Lunar  halo — Onondaga. 
October  2B.  Solar  halo — North-Salem. 
October  30.  Solar  halo,  P.  M. — Cortland,  Onondaga. 
November  9.  Lunar  halo — Oneida  Conference. 
November  10.  Lunar  halo — Bridgewater,  Hartwick,  Einderhook,  tialf 

past  10,  P.  M.,  North-Salem,  Onondaga. 
December  5.  Beautiful  limar  halo—^Kinderhook,  North-Salem,  Onon- 
daga. 
December  7.  Beautiful  concentric  circles  round  the  moon — Kinderhook; 

Lunar  halo—- Lev^^iston,  Onoiidaga. 

METEORS. 

January  26.  A  meteor  observed  in  the  evening  passing  from  northwest^ 
attended  with  a  train  of  red  light.  When  near  the  zenith  it  broke 
into  a  number  of  silver  white  stars;  Erasmus*Hall. 

April  3.  A  meteor  passed  over  this  place  directly  against  a  stiff  north 
wind;  Kinderhook. 

April  17.  A  small  metedr  descended  in*  the  vicinity  of  this  village  about 
8  P.  M;  Kinderhook. 

July  6.  Meteor  ^en  in  the  east;  very  splendid;  moving  northward^  and 
inclined  to  the  earth  at  an  angle  of  about  36  degrees;  Auburn.  S^en 
about  7  P.  M.;  nearly  30^  in  apparent  diameter;  moving  northeast;  a 
little  above  and  inclined  to  the  horizon,  below  which  it  sunk  in  a  feW 
seconds;  Rensselaer  Oswg|^. 

September  8.  Several  meteors  passed  to  the  north  this  evening  about  8; 
Kinderhook. 
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November  13.  Shooting  stars  seen;  Aubuni. 

WEATHER. 

Jane  25, 26,  27.  Atmosphere  yery  smoky  and  hazy.  The  same  was 
noticed  at  Montreal  by  John  McCord;  Albany. 

June  3.  A  tornado  of  unusual  occurrence  was  witnessed  this  day.  The 
day  had  been  remarkably  sultry;  the  heat  oppressive.  About  3 
o'clock  P.  M.  clouds  were  observed  to  gather  in  the  horizon;  emit- 
ting flashes  of  lightning  and  peals  of  thunder  awfully  grand  and  ter- 
rific. .  At  about  6  o'clock  the  clouds,  as  if  unable  longer  to  sustain 
themselves,  began  to  discharge  their  burden  in  copious  torrents  of 
rain,  accompanied  with  wind.  Commencing  near  the  Hudson  river 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  it  moved  in  an  easterly  direction 
to  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  occasionally  converging  and  di- 
verging, at  times  70  or  80  rods  in  width.  At  its  points  of  converging, 
sudi  was  the  force  of  its  violence  that  nothing  appeared  effectually  to 
resist  th6  shock — trees  were  hurled  from  their  foundation,  buildings 
shattered  and  torn  in  fragments;  even  domestic  animals  were  una- 
ble to  escape  its  approach,  some  of  which  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  in  one  instance  a  human  being  ^^  was  on  the  road  with  his 
team,  loaded  with  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  (1,250  lbs.)  horses,  wagon 
and  sugar  weie  hurled  over  a  stone  wall  into  a  perfect  wreck,  lum- 
self  blown  in  an  opposite  direction  about  15  rods,  against  a  gate  post 
and  stones,  where  he  clung  fast;"  Redhook. 

HUDSON  RIVER. 

March  28.  River  opened  at  Albany.  March  31.  First  steam-boat,  the 
Robert  L.  Stevens,  arrived  at  Albany  at  7  P.  M'.  Dec.  14.  River 
closed  at  Albany.  March  14.  The  ice  broke  up  in  the  Hudson  from 
the  Hoosick  river  to  Troy,  and  so  dammed  it  up  above  Troy  as  to 
overflow  the  village  of  Waterford.  About  twenty  families  left  their 
houses;  Lansingburgh.  March  31.  Navigation  open  to  New- York; 
Lansingburgh.  December  15.  River  closed;  Lansingbui^h.  Febru- 
ary 27.  First  steam-boat  at  Sing-Sing  from  New-York^  Mount-Plea- 
'  sant.  March  18.  River  open;  Newburgh.  21.  First  steam-boat 
from  New-York;  Newburgh.     March  27;  River  open  to  Redhook. 

MOHAWK  RIVER. 

April  1.  Ice  cleared  above  Mohawk  bridge;  Schenectady.  November 
26.  River  frozen;  30.  Open  again.  December  8.  River  frozen; 
Schenectady. 

ERIE  CANAL. 

April  1&  Water  let  into  the  c^naL    April  18.  Boats  began  to  ran; 
Oneida  Institute.     November  26.  Canal  fioae9;  30th,  open.    De- 
cemb^  8.  Frosen;  Schenectady.    November  26.  Frcoen;  Cmajo- 
December  9.  IVo2seB;  Ko<^e8ter. 


LAKE  ERIE. 

December  31.  Perfectly  open;  no  obstmction  from  ice  to  the  naviga- 
tion; Fredoiua. 
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LAKE  LINCELAEN. 

M^  3.  Clear  of  ice{  Cazenovia,  Oneida  Conference.    December  16, 
Frozen;  Oneida  Conference. 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 
April  29.  Steam-boat  Ftanldin  airived;  Plattsbui]^. 
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These  observations  appear  to  establish  the  following  positions,  viz: 
1st.  That  eyery  considerable  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  is 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  well.  This 
change  is  not  immediate,  but  oecomes  manifest  after  several  hours. 
2d.  That  small  changes  in  the  former  do  not  sensibly  affect  the  latter. 
3d.  That  the  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  sometimes  pre- 
vented by  the  melting  of  the  ice  at  the  top  of  the  wells.  (See  the 
three  observations  on  the  16th  Feb.  &c.)  4th.  That  these  changes  can- 
not be  effected  by  the  heating  and  cooling  of  the  earth,  but  must  be 
caused  by  contact  of  the  air  and  water.  The  phenomenon  is  easily 
explained.  From  the  observations  of  January  20th  and  February  20th, 
it  appears  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  well  near  the  water,  is 
seldom  if  ever  so  low  as  32^,  perhaps  never;  for  if  it  were,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  well.  Hence,  as  warm  air  is  lighter  than  cold,  it  fol- 
lows, that  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  much  below  32°,  the  air 
in  the  well,  being  warmer,  must  be  constantly  rising  from  contact  with 
the  water,  and  its  place  be  supplied  by  a  quantity  of  colder  air  from 
above.  The  air  in  the  well,  then,  must  derive  its  warmth,  in  part,  at 
least,  from  the  water,  and  to  this  end  the  water  must  part  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  caloric,  and  the  colder  the  atmosphere,  the  greater  will  be 
the  quantity  of  caloric  that  escapes  from  the  water  in  a  given  time; 
consequectly  the  temperature  of  the  water  must  be  diminished,  and  the 
diminution  must  be  more  or  less  rapid,  according  as  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  air  and  water  is  greater  or  less.  The  amount 
of  this  diminution  varies  from  i  to  1°,  in  3  to  6,  12,  or  24  hou»,  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  (See  observations  from  January 
28th  to  February  4th  mclusive,  compared  with  the  register  of  atmos- 
pheric temperature  for  the  same  time;  also  February  16th  to  23d  inclu- 
sive.) 

While  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  but  little  above  or  below  32°,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  rises.  The  rise,  however,  is  slow,  for  in  this 
case,  the  water  parts  with  its  caloric  nearly  as  fast  as  it  receives  it  from 
the  surrounding  earth,  (See  register  of  atmospherical  temperature,  Ja- 
nuary 3d  to  9th,  and  February  20th  to  23d.) 

It  appears  that  42°  is  the  minimum^  or  nearly  so,  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  well,  even  though  the  air  be  very  cold  for  several  successive 
days;  (see  observations  for  March  3d  and  4th.)  I  say  nearly^  because, 
on  the  4th,  after  four  extremely  cold  days,  the  temperature  was  only  a 
mere  trifle  below  42°;  perhaps,  about  41  i°.  The  reason  of  this  proba- 
bly is,  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  reduced  to  42°,  it  is 
supplied  with  caloric  from  the  earth  as  fast  as  it  parts  with  it  to  the  air. 

The  observation  on  February  22d  and  23d,  gives  temperature  of 
well  44°  and  44i°;  January  31st,  46i.  This  difference,  (for  which 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  account,)  is  accounted  for 
as  the  effect  of  a  month's  cold  upon  the  temperature  of  the  earth. 
Hence,  also,  the  temperature  of  the  well  is  lower  in  March  and  April  than 
in  Decemb^. 
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Tbe  annual  mean  tempeitttttre  for  titer  year  I88i  wuf4B'.9i^}  for 
1836,  45. le"";  and  for  1837,  45.24''.  Temp,  of  ^U  for  '85  was 
47.9^;  for  '36,  48^;  and  for  '37,  46.56^.  Theae  diffextncea  may  bt 
accoonted  for  l^  mipponng  that,  aa  the  temp,  of  w.  (especially  in  win- 
ter,) Taries  widi  the  atmospheric  changes,  the  obs^rations  may  have 
been  made  at  times  when  the  temp,  of  the  well  was  more  or  less  affect- 
ed by  these  changes.  Another  reason  why  the  whole  range  of  observa- 
tions for  1837  is  lower  than  for  either  of  tbe  preceding  yeacs^  may  be, 
the  unusually  cold  and  cloudy  season* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  temp,  of  the  well  during  the  latter  pait 
of  April,  and  the  whole  of  May,  was  lower  than  during  the  latter  part 
of  March  and  former  part  of  April.  Perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for 
in  this  way:  that  as  the  infiltration  of  snow  and  rain  water  into  the  well 
through  the  earth  increased  considerably  tbe  quantity  of  water,  it  may 
have  raised  the  temp,  of  the  well  at  the  same  time  above  what.it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  and  that  the  felling  of  the  w^ter  to  its  ordinary 
level  restored  it  to  its  ordinary  spring  temperature.  This  se^ns  the 
more  probable,  as  a  similar  phenomena  occurred  in  ^35  and  '36.  In  '35, 
temp,  of  w.  March,  46°;  April,  47°;  May,  46°.  In  '36,  temp*  of  w. 
llburch,  48°;  April,  48°;  May,  47°.  So  in  '37,  temp,  of  w.  Mardi, 
47°;  April,  46°,  45.5°;  May,  45.5°.  Perhaps  45°  may  be  regarded 
as  near  tbe  natural  temperature  of  the  well,  and  the  changes  above  and 
below  may  be  attributed  to  the  change  of  seasons,  heavy  rains,  &c.  &c. 
Onondaga. 
February  14,  43°,  in  a  well  twenty  feet  deep;  Palmym.     September 

2,  52°,  in  a  well  thirty-one  feet  deep;  Palmyra.    July  20,  45°; 

(hieida  Conference. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  LAKE  ONTARIO. 

The  observations  on  the  temperature  of  this  lake  were  made  the  last 
season,  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  Wm.  McAnslan,  engineer  of  the  steam- 
boat iSraveller.  He  hftd  received  in  Europe  much  education  which  fit- 
ted him  for  an  intelligent  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  situation. 
He  appears  to  be  a  careful,  feithful  man.  As  a  matter  of  curionty  alone, 
I  felt  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  McAnslan,  for  his  persevering  attention  to 
this  matter.    The  results  are  interesting. 

1.  In  the  spring  and  till  after  midsummer,  the  temperature  of  the  lake 
ffradually  decreased  from  either  shore  tovn^  the  middle;  the  differoioe 
between  the  temperature  of  the  water  decreasing  till  the  month  of  Sep* 
tember. 

2.  In  October,  the  lake  was  wanner  throi:^  its  middle  part,  than 
towards  the  shores;  and  in  November,  this  difference  oonsiaerad>ly  in- 
creased. 

3.  Tbe  temperature  of  the  air  varies  greatly,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
from  that  of  the  water. 

4.  The  coldest  part  of  the  lake  in  the  spring  months,  was  sometimes 
nearer  and  sometimes  ferther  from  the  same  side,  according  to  the  course 
and  force  of  the  wind. 

5.  It  is  probable  that  the  body  of  water  from  Niagara  river  holds  a 
pretty  direct  easterly  course  through  the  lake,  so  that  its  watera  are  not 
greatly  mingled  by  the  winds  vrith  the  body  of  water  in  tbe  lake. 
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6.  Hie  ezoeediDgly  low  temporature  of  the  middle  of  the  lake  in 
Maj)  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  part,  from  the  melting  of  the  ioe  oo 
hake  Erie,  which  continued  through  the  month  of  May. 

7.  Obvious  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  adjacent  country. 
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Hie  firat  obeerration  yma  made  at  and  within  the  mouth  of  the  Ge- 
the  2d,  where  the  water  of  the  Genesee  seemed  to  be  mixed  with 
that  of  the  lake,  about  half  a  mile  out;  the  others  were  made  every  six 
to  og^t  miles,  across  to  Cobuig,  in  Canada,  at  which  place  the  last  was 
made.  This  vourae  across  the  lake  is  nearly  from  south  to  north,  or  a 
little  west  of  north,  and  the  distance  is  about  sixty  miles. 

The  observations  were  made  on  water  drawn  from  about  a  foot  be- 
low the  surface;  the  temperature  did  not  sensibly  vary  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet. — Rev.  C.  Dewey,  Rochester. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  LONGMUIR'S  SPRING,  NEAR  RO- 
CHESTER. 

This  spring  has  been  obtained  by  boring,  near  the  edge  of  the  Gene- 
see, 200  feet  into  the  rock,  extending  downward  through  the  calcife- 
lous  slate  and  other  rocks  of  Eaton,  into  the  red  sandstone,  "nie  wa- 
ter is  strongly  hepatic,  and  contains  connderable  common  salt,  soda, 
nrpsnm,  &G.  Tlie  tempenture  must  be  near  50^,  which  oof^t  to  be 
the  temperature  of  this  part  of  the  State. 
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April  24, 48.00^ 

June  6, 49.60 

July  7, 50.00 

Augusts, 51.80 

November  29, 51.80 

December  30, 60.00 

Rey.  Mr.  Dewey,  Rochester. 

TEMPERATURE. 
thmparaiive  dkservaiions  at  the  same  place  ortniU  vtctniify. 

ROCHBBTEB. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chester  Dewey  of  the  Rochester  Hi^  School,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  obsCTvations  required  br  the  R^nts,  made  daily  observa- 
tions at  7  A.  M.  and  2  and  9  P.  M.  From  these  he  has  deduced  two 
means— one  is  a  third  of  the  sum  of  the  daily  observations  and  is  called 
the  JirH  mtan.  The  second  mean  is  obtained  from  the  same  observa- 
tions in  the  manner  the  R^ents  require  in  their  directions.  The  month- 
ly results  are  given  below: 

Result  of  observations  at!  A.  M.,  2  P.  Jtf.  and  9  P.  M. 

lit  Iwlf  M.  Sd  iaV  M.  MonlUy  mean. 

January, 17.02  16.83  20.16 

23.31  23.71  20.27 

February, 21.64  21.90  23.04 

24.45  24.33  23.11 

March, 26.36  26.54  29.62 

32.89  32.86  29.70 

April, 39.64  39.76  41.50 

43.37  43.13  41.44 

May, 54.27  64.59  54.66 

55.06  66.36  54.97 

June, 66.64       66.50       65.74 

64.84  64.98  66.72 

July, 68.24  68.01  68.64 

68.85  68.99  68.60 

Aiffiust, 70.22  68.92  67.76 

65.31  64.91  66.91 

September, 61.60  61.73  59.74 

57.89  67.89  59.81 

October, 47.22  46.99  46.96 

46.69  46.56  46.77 

November, 42.91  42.88  41.71 

40.51  40.80  41.84 

December, 30.86  30.90  29.19 

27.52  27.79  29.34 

Mean  of  the  1st  series  for  the  year,  45 .75. 
do      2d  do  46.71. 
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Mdeorokgical  ObservaHom  made  at  Rochester,  JV.  F.,  by  Rev.  Chester 
Dewey,  frtm  6  (Pclocky  Jl.  M.  Dec.  21,  1837,  to  6  <Pclock  P.  M. 
next  day,  eoery  half  hour.    EUsoation  above  the  sea,  601  fl. 


BUOIB. 

Attaebad 
ThOT. 

Tb«r. 
ezpoMd. 

Wind*. 

Remariu. 

A.  M. 

6 

29.56 

24.0 

16.6 

N 

Cls/dr.  cum.     Slight 

6i 

—.64 

24.3 

16.4 

do 

Flakes  of  snow,  [wind 

7 

—.54 

24.6 

16.3 

do 

Scat'g  flakes  of  snow 

—.63 

27.0 

16.6 

do 

through  most  of  the 

8 

—.60 

24.0 

16.0 

do 

day;    weather  very 

—.52 

30.0 

16.0 

do 

uniform;  clouds  cix^ 

9 

—.51 

29.0 

17.0 

NE 

ro  cumulous  &  wind 

-.50 

27.0 

17.0 

do 

only  just  to  be  per- 

10 

—.61 

28.0 

20.0 

do 

ceived   through  the 

—.60 

28.0 

21.0 

do 

36    hours;     cloudy 

11 

-.60 

29.0 

23.0 

do 

days. 

—.48 

30  0 

24.0 

do 

Noon. 

12 

—.49 

30.0 

24.0 

do 

^ 

1 

-.48 

34.0 

26.0 

do 

.  »      '^1 

1 

—.48 

34.0 

26.0 

do 

•            ■* 

—.47 

34.0 

26.6 

do 

2 

—.47 

32.0 

26.6 

do 

f 

—.46 

32.0 

26.0 

do 

3 

—.49 

30.0 

25.0 

do 

—.47 

30.0 

21.6 

do 

4 

—.47 

25.5 

20.6 

do 

\   \ 

—.48 

29.0 

19.0 

E 

6 

—.48 

29.0 

17.5 

do 

—.60 

28.0 

17.1 

do 

6 

—.60 

27.5 

17.0 

SofE 

—.61 

28.0 

16.6 

do 

7 

—.62 

23  3 

16.0 

do 

—.64 

25.0 

16.2 

SE 

8 

—.54 

24.7 

16.0 

do 

—.53 

22.7 

14.8 

do 

9 

—.62 

22.2 

14.3 

do 

—.63 

24.0 

14.1 

do 

10 

—.64 

22.0 

14.1 

do 

—.51 

21.0 

13.5 

do 

11 

—.50 

22.0 

11.5 

do 

—.50 

21.0 

12.0 

do 

Midnight 

.12 

—.51 

20.0 

11.0 

do 

■^.51 

19.5 

10.5 

do 

• 

1 

—.50 

20.0 

11.0 

do 

—.51 

19.5 

11.0 

do 

2 

—.51 

19.0 

11.5 

do 

—.50 

19.6 

11.0 

do 

3 

—.51 

19.0 

10.0 

do 

—.60 

19.0 

11.5 

do 

Sq.  iS.J 


SOI 


MdtoroUgkal  Ob$erv«ititm» — Ccmtinaed, 


Horn  o/oliMfva- 

Baioiii* 

AttidMd 

Thar, 

Winda, 

Rttmnkia 

tioa. 

Tber. 

expoMd. 

4 

29.55 

20.8 

12.0 

SE 

—.55 

20.8 

11.8 

do 

5 

—.56 

18.6 

12.2 

do 

•             a 

—.57 

18.0 

12.0 

do 

$ 

—.57 

18,0 

12.2 

do 

- 

—.58 

18.2 

12,2 

do 

7 

—.59 

22.0 

11.7 

do 

—.59 

26.0 

12.2 

do 

• 

8 

—.60 

23.0 

12,2 

do 

—.64 

23.7 

14,0 

do 

• 

9 

—.64 

24.0 

14.0 

do 

—.66 

26.5 

17.0 

do 

10 

—.67 

26.0 

18.0 

do  . 

—.66 

26.0 

19.0 

do 

11 

—.68 

25.5 

19.5 

do 

—.69 

32.0 

19.0 

do 

VOOD.        12 

—.69 

33.0 

21.5 

do 

—.69 

29.0 

22.0 

do 

^ 

1 

—.70 

29.0 

19.5 

do 

—.69 

29.0 

19.0 

do 

2 

—.67 

29.0 

20.5 

do 

—.70 

27.0 

19.5 

do 

• 

8 

—.70 

26.0 

18.0 

do 

—.71 

25.0 

17.0 

do 

4 

—.73 

25.5 

16.0 

do 

—.73 

25.0 

16.0 

do 

6 

—.75 

27,8 

15.8 

do 

A 

—.75 

26.8 

15.7 

do 

6 

—.76 

26,5 

13.8 

do 

Tlieie  obserrations  were  made  at  my 

borne. 

C.  DEWKY. 

[Senate,  Mo.  62.] 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE 

Kefit  at  RochsUr  for  seoea  ytarsj  cammmcmg  Jmmmf  1, 18SL 

[From  the  Gemsee  Farmer.] 

Synopsis  of  temperature,  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  dq>th 
of  rain  and  snow,  temperature  of  the  earth  deduced  from  that  of 
spring  water,  &c.  &c. 

TanpenAtre  of  the  air. 


ss 


Months. 


1831 


January, 23 

February, 

JViarcn,  ••••  ••••  •••••• 

April,  •  ••••  ••••  •••••• 


1832 


May, 
June, 

July? 

August,  •  • . 
September, 

October, 

November,  •••••••••• 

December, 


•  •  • 


23.5 

41. S 

47.5 

59.7 

71.6 

71.3 

71 

(50.9 

51.5 

38.9 

19.5 


36.4 
26 
38.6 
47 


1833 


31 
26 
35 
2 


.4 


1834 


.4|5 
.2|6 


26 
37.5 
.4  38 


1836 


.6 


57.2  62 
70.3,62 

74      70 
70.5  68 


62. 8 
52.6 
41.6 


.9 
.6 


.4 


Ann.  means, .... . . . . 


^»^ 


48.4 


34t534 


50.1 


51 

60.7 

66.7 

76 

73.8 

165 


30.1 
22.4 
35.5 


18361837 


27.624.1 


21.7 


44.844.8 
59.8{58.5 
65.966 


28.5 


29.7134.4 
41.8 
65.7 


63 

49.6151.7 

40 


40 


72 

68.7 

67.7 

68.8 

41.3 


30.4  28.6 


^^^ 


49.651.3 


47.6 


72 
65 


61.361 


44.4 


Ave. 


65.8 
68.8 
67.9 


47.6 


38.942.6 


29.4 


46.6 


32.1 


47.5 


26.9 

26.5 

36.2 

47.1 

59 

66.7 

72.1 

69.2 

61.7 

50.1 

40.6 

29.7 


48.7 


The  mean  temperature  for  every  day  of  the  seven  yeare,  deduced  from 
the  above  table,  is  48.7;  and  may  fidrly  be  considered  the  true  tempe- 
rature of  this  locality. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  medium  of  the  extremes  for  the  year  is 
a  neigr  approximation  to  the  mean,  temperature  of  the  pkce  of  observa- 
tioQ.  The  extremes  fot  the  ^t  ^ven  jaaa  bavt  b$eA  i«|^stei«d»  and 
ihe  subjoined  t<ible  will  show  with  how  much  truth  the  remark  may  be 
applied  to  this  place. 


Year 


1831 
.  1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


Lowttt  temp. 


Feb.  7, 
Jan.  27, 
Jan.  17, 
Jan.  4, 
Feb.  3, 
Feb.  2, 
Feb.  13, 


4  below  0 

6  below  0 

4  above  0 
10  above  0 

3  below  0 

5  below  0 
2  above  0 


SSgheittemp. 


June  3 
June  25 
July  21 
July  9 
June  11 
July  19 
July  13 


JMUtum 


95  above  0 

46.6 

88  above  0 

41 

91  above  0 

47.6 

95  above  0 

62.6 

90  above  0 

48.6 

87  above  0 

41 

88  above  0 

45 

The  extremes  of  the  reffisterSyinade  at  10  o'clock,  furnish  a  medium 
differing  somewhat  from  the  above,  and  are  as  follows: 
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Lameii  tuanp.  ai  tO  if  clock. 


1831 
1838 
1833 
183« 
1835 
1836 
1837 


Feb.   6,A.M.  2  above  0 

Jan.  26,  P.M.  4belowO 

Mar.  2f    do  2  above  0 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Jan.  4, 

Fd).  7, 

Feb.  1, 

Jan.  2, 


12  do  0 
4  do  0 
2  below  0 
2    do   0 


June  12,  A.M.  90  above  0 

June  25,  do  88  do  0 

July  24,  do  84  do  0 

Jaly    9,    do  86  do  0 

July  19,  do  83  do  0 

July    7,  do  82  do  0 

July    1,  do  80  do  0 


Jlf«f«um 


46 

42 

43 

49 

43.6 

40 

39 


It  win  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the  medium  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes for  the  year  differs  widely  in  some  instances  from  the  true  tern- 
perature,  and  in  every  year  is  too  much  at  variance  with  the  actual  re- 
sult to  be  relied  upon.    ^ 

Our  roisters  have  been  made  at  10  o'clodc,  morning  and  evening, 
tod  foe  the  ceason  that  these  vnll  in  all  caseagiveanMan  daily  imge  np 
proximating  nearer  in  the  aggregate  to  observations  made  every  hour, 
than  two  made  at  any  other  points  of  time.  We  have  carefully  noted 
vlso,  sudden,  and  remarkable  fluctuations,  which  are  beginning  to  be 
quite  too  common,  and  severe  to  pass  unnoticed;  but  we  have  natfaear 
tioM  not  space  at  present  to  refer  to  them. 

Annexed  is  shown  the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  beginning  with 
the  spring  of  1831,  and  a  notice  of  early  and  late  frosts  for  seven  years. 


Year. 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


Sp,mo. 


Ave.  7y 


49.6 
47.7 
49.9 
49.9 
46.7 
44.3 
43.9 


47.4 


Su.mo. 


71.3 
71.2 
66.3 
71.7 
68.8 
67.6 
67.6 


69.2 


Fa.  mo. 


60.4 
62.3 
61.2 
52.2 
50.9 
48.2 
53.7 


Wi.mo. 


51.2     27 


25.4 
23.9 
30.6 
29.1 
27.5 
25.9 
27.2 


May 

May 

April 

May 

May 

May 

May 


10 
24 
26 
16 
21 
13 
3 


Earfy  ffoH. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 


30 
15 
10 
28 
29 
29 
4 


The  frost  of  August,  1837,  was  not  general  in  this  section,  and  ve- 
ffetation  in  tUs  city  was  not  inteirupted  until  Sept.  20,  on  which  night 
Uie  frost  was  more  severe. 

The  temperature  of  the  earth,  deduced  from  that  of  spring  water,  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  at*' 
mospbere.  It  will  however  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  want  of  .conre-. 
spondence  in  periods  so  short  as  that  of  a  month,  and  for  reasons  obvi- 
ous enough,  and  hence  for  a  shorter  time  than  one  year  these  observa- 
tions  can  be  of  little  use.  There  is,  however,  a  popular  error,  that  well 
or  spring  water  (the  terms  are  used  synonimouslv)  is  warmer  in  vrinter' 
than  in  the  summer,  which  a  reference  to  the  following  table  of  regis- 
ters, made  accurately  once  a  montli,  will  correct. 
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[Sbitats 


Mmih. 

1831 1882 

1 

1833 

36 
37 
36 
41 
60 
52 
64 
66 
65 
55 
60 
42 

46.9 

18341836 

39     43 
39     40 
42     40 
46     40 

45  44 
49     61 
56      56 
69     64 
59     56 
63     56 

46  52 
41      50 

47.5  48.4 

18361837 

1 

48     38 
46     41 
46     39 
46     41 
45     44 
60     149 
54     64 
54     69 
68     69 
54     54 
48     49 
42     44 

49.942.5 

•aVtm 

January,  t •»■■ 

37 
36 
38 
42 
48 
52 
68 
60 
67 
54 
48 
40 

41^.6 

39 
37 
38 
41 
48 
60 
64 
66 
56 
62 
49 
44 

47 

38.4 

Febnikrv. •••  •••• 

38 

March* •• • 

39.8 

ADril*  ..•••.••••••••• 

42.2 

May. • 

46.2 

M%AJ  fm  9  •  9  ••••  ••••  •••• 

June,  .  •   

July*  ••••»•••• 

60.4 
65 

V  UAJ  9****      »•••     ••••     •••• 

Aumist*  •••• ••••• 

66.8 

Sentember*  .  ••••  • 

57 

October* • 

54.1 

Noyember* ••••• 

48.8 

December*  •  ••••  •••••• 

43.2 

Mean  for  year,  ....:... 

47.3 

Mean  temperature  for  7  years,  deduced  as  aboye,  47.3. 
do  do  by  first  table,         48.7. 

The  temperature  of  all  lai^  towns  is  lugher  than  the  country  about 
Uian,  or  even  their  immediate  vicinity;  owing  in  summer  to  the  refleo- 
tion  of  the  sun's  rays  from  many  non-absorbing  surfaces,  and  in  winter 
to  the  existence  in  a  small  area  of  many  fires.  Hence  the  discrepancy 
in  the  result  of  the  observations  made  in. the  air  and  in  spring  water. 

BAROMETRICAL  TABLE 
Giving  the  mean  monMy  range  of  the  Mercury  far  seven  years. 


Mhnih. 


1831. 


January,  

February, . . .  • 

March, 

April," 

jviay,  ••••  •••• 

June,  ....... 

July, 

Aogost, ...... 

September,  . . . 

October, 

Noyember,  . . . 

December,  . . . 


Annual  mean,. 


29.45 
.70 
.39 
.38 
.42 
.53 
.49 
.61 
.50 
.54 
.44 
.49 


1832. 


29.49 


29.66 
.63 
.44 
.48 
.51 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.54 
.50 
.51 
.47 


29.62 


1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

• 

29.42 

29.67 

29.54 

29.60 

.51 

.64 

.66 

.63 

.50 

.68 

.59 

.60 

.64 

.62 

.41 

.62 

.51 

.48 

.50 

.66 

.42 

.38 

.48 

.66 

.51 

.66 

.48 

.54 

.49 

.50 

.49 

.43 

.54 

.67 

.55 

.61 

.46 

.68 

.52 

.55 

.48 

.37 

.60      .51 

.56 

.60 
29.52 

.56      .60 

29.49 

29.62, 

29.56 

1837.    Jve. 


29.43 
.48 
.66 
.44 
.49 
.43 
.48 
.54 
.67 
.69 
.69 
.57 


29.54 


29.63 
.58 
.63 
.48 
.49 
.47 
.50 
.62 
.67 
.66 
.50 
.55 


29 .52 


Thus  the  avenge  weight  of  the  atmosphere  in  Rochester  for  the  rast 
seven  years  has  been  29.62  inches  for  every  day  of  that  time.  The 
fluctuations  observed  during  the  entire  period  have  been  less  than  2 
inches,  to  wit: 

March  9, 1831,  lowest  range,  28.40. 

Jan.  13, 1834,  highert   do      80.20— differ.  1 .80  indi. 
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Roin  miui  snow. 
The  following  tables  exhibit  the  depth  of  rain  in  inches  for  every 
month  of  the  past  seven  years;  and  also  that  of  snow,  measured  in 
every  case  as  soon  as  it  ceased  falling. 

Bain. 


Months. 

1831 
.3 

1832  1833  1834  1836 
.9    1.4      .3    1.3 

1836 

•    •   9    • 

1837 
.6 

Ave. 

Janoaiy,  ..••• 

.67 

Februarv«  •••• •• 

.6 

.4 

#999 

.5 

.8 

9    9    9    9 

.6 

.38 

March, 

1.8 

.8 

.1 

1.6 

.6 

.6 

3. 

.78 

April, 

.8 

1.6 

1.8 

2.2 

2.6 

3.6 

.6 

1.86 

May, 

2.8 

4.3 

6.1 

.3 

1. 

6.6 

3.5,3.36 

June,  .••••...  4 

3.4 

1.2 

2.6 

1.9 

4.6 

3.6 

3.62.95 

Jalv,...«  

6.4 

4. 

3.8 

1.8 

1.8 

2. 

2. 

2.97 

August, 

1.2 

2. 

2. 

1.8 

3.6 

1.8 

3.62.25 

September, 

2.4 

1.7 

1.5 

2.1 

2.6 

2.8 

2.3:2.18 

October, 

4.2 

2.3 

1.3 

3.4 

6.4 

3. 

4.4 

3.42 

November. ••  •••• 

1.6 

2.8'  1- 

1.8 
.6 

1.6 
.6 

2.8 

^ 

2. 

December*  .  ••••  •••••• 

2.4 
24.3 

• 

1. 
22.6 

1.61  2  fi 

1.12 

24.4 

Amount, 

18. l'26. 927. 129.2  24.5 

Average  depth  of  rain  in  one  year,  24.5  inches. 

Snow. 


JAonJths. 


1831 11832 


January,  .  • 
February,  . 
March,  ••• 
April, .  •  •  • 

May, 

September, 
November, 
December, 


1833 


15 

33 

5 

2 

6 


3 
13 


Amount, I  77 


15 

29 

9 

•  •  •  I 


6 
13 


11 
36 

7 


8 
13 


72     75 


1834 


1836.1836  1837 


13 
9 
8 
2 
4 


2 
14 


62 


7 
19 
16 

9 


7 
10 


68 


Avt. 


29 

10 

11 

2 


1 
6 
9 


73 


16 

28 

3 

•  •  •  • 


8 
7 


62 


14.1 

24.1 

8.4 

2.2 

1.4 

5.7 
11.2 


68.4 


Average  depth  of  snow  in  one  year,  68.4  inches. 

The  amount  of  water  contained  in  snow  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
melting  it,  and  must  continually  be  varied  by  the  temperature  when  it 
is  falling.  We  will,  however,  suppose  one  foot  of  snow  to  contain  .  75 
inches  water;  this  added  to  24.4  inches,  the  actual  amount  of  rain  in 
one  year  presents  the  following  result: 

Fiom  68.4  inches  snow,  4.27  inches  water. 

Add  annual  depth  rain,  24.4=28.67  inches. 

The  amount  of  rain  for  the  different  seasons  can  easily  be  deduced 
from  the  above  table.  -We  will  only  add,  that  for  the  three  months  of 
October,  November  and  December,  1837,  the  amount  is  9.9  inches, 
which  is  2 .5  more  than  fell  durins  the  same  period  in  any  of  the  seven 
previous  years,  and  more  than  \  aoove  the  average  of  the  six  preceding. 
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-jaqmaoaQ 


-jaqai9A0)i 


88 

•     • 

!-•    01 

1.60 
1.50 

* 

1.01 
0.97 

3.05 
3.00 

1.15 
1.05 

3.78 
3.80 

3.36 
3.28 

•jraqopO 


■atraf 


83 

lO  '^ 


Xb]^ 
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00  00 
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oo 
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oo 
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oo 
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r-iO 
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"^00 
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^8 
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CO  04 

<^^ 

lO  to 
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04  01 

8S 

oo 
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ss 
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8.^ 
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oo 
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04  04 
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8S 

s^ 
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CO  04 

* 

coco 

04  OI 

oo 

•ipf 

$^ 

33 

Sco 

s^ 

•         • 

'^CO 

^Tj* 

eo« 

CO  CO 

CO  CO 

CO  04 

CO  Oi 

o(o 

•         • 


3.22 
2.95 

3.26 
2.62 

5.32 
5.05 

a8 

OO 
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a 
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f 
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3 
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66 
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T^AGNETIC  VARIATION. 

The  variation,  as^  taken  in  October,  1837^  ^waa  4^  SCK  west.  The 
magnetic  meridian  \9bs  establi^ed  with  the  utmost  care  in  1834.  Se- 
veral eminent  individuals  assisted  jn  this,  and  by  a  calculation  from  the 
meridian  in  October,  the  above  result  v?as  obtained;  Hamilton. 

August  17.  4°  vilest — Oneida  Conference. 

REPORT 

Of  John  B.  Jervisy  Esq.  Civil  Engineer  ^  io  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 
the  State  of  JfeuhYorky  on  the  ratio  between  drainage  and  the  fall  of 
rain  and  snow  in  the  district  supplying  the  Chenango  canal.  Dated 
Jan.  14,  1836. 

In  former  calculations  for  reservoirs  designed  to  supply  water  for  the 
Chenango  canal,  the  question  in  regard  to  the  ratio  of  drainage  to  the 
falling  virater,  wbs  much  embarrassed  from  the  paucity  of  facts,  or  the 
limited  number  of  experiments  that  had  been  made  to  detennine  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  prudence  demanded  that  the.ratio  assumed 
for  the  case  under  consideration,  should  rather  fall  below  than  exceed 
the  actual  drainage.  As  it  was  obviously  important  to  determine  this 
ratio  for  the  district  in  which  the  reservoirs  were  located,  experiments 
were  directed  for  the  purpose,  which  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year. 

On  the  Madison  brook  and  on  Eaton  brook,  gauge  sluices  have  been 
put  in,  and  the  veater  gauged  daily  at  each  during  the  whole  time  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  tables. 

A  rain  gauge  vras  established  at  Eaton  brook,  and  the  quantity  of  61* 
ling  water  carefully  recorded;  at  Madison  brook  the  ndn  gauge  kept  at 
the  Hamilton  Academy  has  been  furnished  for  this  purpose.  The  country 
descending  to  the  sluice  in  each  case  has  been  measured,  and  the  results 
from  the  table  afford  correct  data  to  determine  the  question  of  drainage. 
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TfaMe  JVb.  1.    Eaton  Brook  VaUiy. 


2 


1836. 


Months. 


June,  • .  •  • . 

J^y> • 

August). .., 
September,  , 
October,  •  • , 
November,  , 
December,* 


June  to  'Dec.  indocdye, 


June  to  Oct.  indurive, 


gMgO. 


IdoIim 


6.72 
2.74 
2.86 
1.34 
3.00 
2.20 
0.96 


EUUaf  walar  a. 
aauwofCtSOO 


CuUsfcat. 


166,876,480 
67,634,160 
70,696,240 
33,076,660 
74,062,000 
64,304,800 
23,696,640 


489,236,880 


■tnuMi 


CnUe 


69,407 
27,994 
13,647 
9,686 
20,694 
23,772 
36,626 


,394 
,240 
,068 
,613 
,661 
,620 
,644 


411,236,440 


191,628,020 


131,229,856 


0.368 
0.414 
0.193 
0.290 
0.272 
0.438 
1.641 

0.392 

0.319 


*  Drained  the  snow  of  Novembex. 


[Senate,  No.  62.] 
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Tabk  M.  2.    Madiscn  Brook  Valley. 


1836. 


m^. 


'*  «  ' 


JtiRmiU^. 


*  Siiow  on  ^nnmd  'wfaidi 
idi  in  Not.  and  Dec«  of 
1884, • 

January, • •  • , 

fVbra^, .  •  •  • ••.••, 

t  Mardi, 

f  April,  .•..• 

tMay, 

i!  June, -........, 

::'J»ly,... 

'. ! 'Angust}  ....•.•..•••  •'•'< 

! :  September,. ••< 

; :  October,, ...;... . .'.  .v. . 

I:  NoVemCer, . ........ ..'. . 

! !  ^December, 


liiebM 


IWUiof  watar  on 
iln  an.  of  6,000 


Cnbieftet. 


2. IT 

3.50 
1.03 
6.00 
1.98 
8.06 
3.87 
3.06 
0.88 
3.86 
12.10 
0.76 


Jan.  to  Dec.  inclusiTe&  snow 


Jan.  to  May 


do 


June  to  Qfttober,  inclusjye,. 


35.36 


•  .  .  . 


87,120,600 
47,262)600 
64,450)000 
22,443)400 

108,900,000 
43,124)400 

176,329)000 
84,288)600 
66,646,800 
19,166)400 
84,070,800 
46,738,000 
16,552,800 


855,092,800 


363,300,400 


Aaoimt  of  mna 
ling   ilnioe 


fion 


Cabieftel. 


23,192 
36,377 
43,284 
80,776 
68,013 
20,138 
23,141 
23,726 
19,158 
19,644 
18,232 
19,401 


,079 
,694 
,666 


0.491 
0  649 
1.928 


,9740.741 


,176 
,006 
,302 
,060 
,957 
,880 
,372 
,364 


1.345 
0.116 
0.274 
0.366 
0.999 
0.232 
0.399 
1.172 


383,986,420  0.449 


429,501,600 


240,644,479 


105^708,205 


0.662 
0.246 


*  Shows  the  quantity  of  water  furnished  by  the  snow  on  the  ground 
when  the  gauong  commenced. 

' '  With  melting  snow. 
.  : :  Drainage  equalized  by  reservoir. 

From  table  No.  1.  it  appears,  the  average  drainage  from  June  to  De- 
cember, inclusive,  (7  months,)  was  0.392  of  the  falling  water  or  nearly 
};  and  the  average  from  June  to  October,  inclusive,  (6  months,)  was 
0.319,  or  nearly  i  of  the  fall:  August  is  the  minimum  month,  and 
shows  a  drainage  of  0. 192,  or  nearly  \  the  fall:  July  is  the  maximum 
month,  (except  December,  which  drained  the  snow  of  November,)  and 
a  drainage  of  0.414,  or  over  }  of  the  falling  water. 

From  table  No.  2  it  appears,  the  average  drainage  for  the  year  1835, 
including  the  snow  on  the  ground  the  1st  of  January,  was  0 .449,  or 
nearly  uuS  of  the  falling  water:  January  to  May,  inclusive,  (5  months,) 
0.662,  or  say  I  of  the  fall:  June  to  October,  inclusive,  (5  months,) 
0.246,  or  say  )  of  the  fall.  It  will  be  observed  the  quantity  drained 
froin  June  to  October,  inclusive,  was  very  uniform;  although  uie  idling 
water  is  very  different,  which  causes  a  great  range  in  the  ratios  for  the 
several  months.  This  was  produced  by  the  reservoir  on  Madison  brook, 
whid)  retained  the  flood  waters,  and  discharged  them  nearly  uniform 
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throu^  die  reservoir  l^pes,  caunne  tlie  hi^i^  ratio  to  appear  in  the 
month  of  the  least  fall,  and  the  smallest  ratio  in  ^e  month  of  the  Great- 
est fall  of  water.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  an  average  of  Jime  to 
October,  (5  months,)  will  be  required  to  give  a  proper  view  of  the 
drainage  during  the  season  of  the  greatest  evaporation. 

From  June  to  October  the  Eaton  brook  valley  g^ve  a  drainage  of  0 .  319, 
and  Madison  brook  valley  0.246  of  the  felling  water.  This  ipsi^lt,  it 
is  believed,  has  been  produced  bv  the  differ^t  characters  of  the  two 
districts  drained.  The  Eaton  brook  vallev  is,  in  itself,  very  narrow,  and 
the  grounds  that  drain  into  it  are,  generally,  quite  steep,  and  the  soil  is 
mostly  of  a  very  close  texture.  The  Madison  brook  valley  is  'mvtdt 
vnder,  the  slopes  of  the  adjoining  lands  that  drain  into  it  are  moreea^; 
and  the  soil,  m  some  parts,  is  more  porous  than  that  on  E^ton  brodK* 
In  both  cases  the  country  is  cultivated,  and  presents  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  cultivated  and  timbered  lands,  that  is  generally  considered  ne- 
cessary in  farming  districts. 

The  Eatpn  biook  yalley,  I  should  think,  would  afford  more  than  an 
average  drainage  overalaiee  district  of  counti^,  including  the'usi&l 
varieties  of  sou;  and  the  Madison  brook  would,  probahly,  not  di^ 
matenaliy  from  the  general  average. 

The  calculations  which  the  undersigned  originally  submitted  on  this 
subject  were  based  on  a  drainage  equal  |  of  the  fitUing  virater,  which  tile 
experiments  thus  far  show  to  nave  been  too  low.  The  average  for  the 
year,  for  the  Madison  brook  valley,  is  0.449,  or  over  f  of  Uie  felling 
water;  and  if  we  assume  the  drainage  on  Eaton  brook,  during  the  vrin- 
ter  months,  to  be  equal  to  that  on  Madison  brook,  for  the  same  time, 
(which  may  be  taken  virith  safety,)  the  average  for  the  year  would  be 
0.523,  or  over  half  the  feUii^  water. 

For  the  5  months  from  June  to  October,  inclusive,  the  ratio  of  drainage 
from  Madison  brook  valley  was  about  i,  and  from  Eaton  brook  valley 
nearly  i  of  the  falling  water:  and  although  the  whole  year  is  to  be  tak- 
en in  the  calculation  for  a  supply,  still  it  is  important  to  have  the  sum- 
mer drainage,  as  it  fills  the  reservoire  after  the  drawing  to  supply  the 
canal  commences,  and  rendere  a  smaller  reservoir  sufficient  to  retain  die 
whole  drainage. 

The  ratio  of  drainage  vnll,  no  doubt,  vary  in  different  yeare;  it  vrill 
be  higher  in  a  rainy  twrn  a  dry  season.  The  quantity  of  falling  vrater 
the  last  year  has  been  35.26  inches,  which  is  about  the  usual  average 
in  the  district  under  consideration;  and  the  result  of  the  experiments 
may  be  considered  as  affording  very  conclusive  evidence  that  the  reser- 
voire  vnll  not  only  be  filled,  but  wiU  be  maintained  at  a  very  considoa- 
ble  elevation  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer. 

The  gauging  by  which  the  ratio  of  drainage  has  been  determined  on 
a  large  scale,  is  not  only  important  in  relation  to  the  Chenango  canal, 
but  affords  to  the  public  infor9iation  highly  valuable.  Hie  undersigned 
is  not  aware  of  any  measurements  having  been  made  in  this  country, 
previous  to  those  above  referred  to,  for  determining  this  question. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

By  your  obH  serv't, 

JOHN  B.  JERVIS, 

Chief  Engineer  Chenango  canal. 
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A  CATALOGUE 


Of  plants  fouDd  growing  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Onon- 
daga Academy,  collected  during  the  summer  of  1836 
and  7. 

Explanations — o,  banks  of  Onondaga  creek;  c,  cultivated;  e,  exotic; 
n,  naturalized. 


I.  Herbaceous  Plants. 
Angelica  atropurpurea,  o 
Arethusa  bulbosa, 
Anemone  nemorosa,  c 
Allium  tricoccum,  o 
Artemisia  absyntluum}  e 
Botrychium  smiplex, 
Crinus  repandus,  e  1 
Convallaria  trifolia, 

multiflora,  o 

borealis, 
Cistus  ramuliflorum  ?  * 
Cochlearia  aquatica,  1  o  * 
Epigaca  ripens, 
Eupatojium  trifoliatum) 
Euphorbia  coroUata,  o 
Galium  boreale, 

micranthum, 
Gnaphalium  plantg.  yar.  dioicum, 
Heliantbus  tuberosa,  c  e 
Hypopeltis  obtusa, 
Lonicera  hirsutaj 
Ledum  latifolium, 
Marchantia  polymorpha, 
Orobanche  uninoxai 
Poljigala  peudflom, 
Sarracenia  purpurea, 
Streptopus  aurens, 
Saponaria  vaccaria,  n 
Sisyrinehium  anceps, 
Solanum  nigrum, 
Silene  Tire.  var.  erecta, 
Turritis  glabra, 


Alnus  glauca, 
Betula  lenta, 
Berberis  vulgaris, 
Crataegus  crus-galli,  o 
Cupressus  thyoides, 
Celtis  crassifolia,  o 
Car|Hnus  americana,  o 
Carya  sulcata, 
amara, 
Corylus  rostnita, 
Dirca  palustris, 
Fagus  sylvatica, 
Fraxinus  pubescens,  o 

sambucifolius,  o 
Oymnodadus  canadensis,  e  t 
Hamamelis  virginica. 


Juniperus  communis, 

Juglans  dnerea, 

linodendron  tidipifeny 

Moms,  rubra,  o 

Ostrya  vix^ginica, 

Pinus  strobus, 
canadensis, 

Prunus  pennsylvanica, 

Populus  tremuloides, 
angulata, 
halsamifera, 

Platanus  ocddentalis, 

Quercus  alba, 
rubra, 
discolor, 
castanea,  &c. 
vitellina. 


Vemonia  corymbosa. 

oonifeia,  o 

• 

discolor,  &c. 

n.  Woody  Plants. 

Teonis  canadensis. 

Acer  spicatum. 

Tilia  glabra,  o 

-    saccharinum. 

Ulmus  fulva,  o 

rubrum, 

americana,  &c.  o 

8m  IVOMlfcf. 
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Oinut  cristatay 

bullata,  0 

trichocaipa^  &c;  o 
Dactylis  glomeiata) 
Eljrmus  canadensis,  o 

viiginicus,  o 

hystrix,  o 
Festuca  tenella, 
Glyceria  breyifoUa^ 
Leereia  oryzoides,  o 
Milium  pungens, 
Pbalaris  ainericana$  ▼.  picta^  c 
Phleum  pratense, 
Piptatherum  ramosum; 
Poa  pratensis,  o 
compress, 
Sisyrinchium  anceps, 
Scirpus  americanus,  o 

lacustris,  o 

biennis,  o 

atrovirens*  o 


Yacdnium  dumosum, 
Yibnmmn  aceiifolium.* 

« 

In.  Orassm. 
Arondo  coarctata,  o 
Andropogon  furcata,  o 
Alopecurus  geniculatus, 
Agiostis  vu&uris,  o 
Biomus  secuinus,  e  f 

purgans,  o 
Carex  stipata, 

cespitosa, 

bIanda,o 

polytrichoides, 

anceps, 

pedunculata^ 

foUiculata,  o 

retrorsa,  o 

lupulina,  o 

plantagineum^ 

nim>-marginata, 

miliacea,  o 

Remarks. 

Cistus.  I  bave  sbown  ibis  plant  to  several  \¥bo  baye  fbiiberly  been 
teacbers  of  botany^  but  none  of  tbem  coulii  give  any  information  about 
it.  t  bave  called  it  c.  r.  not  because  lam  satisfied  with  bis  name;  but 
because  it.  more  nearly  resembles  tbis  plant  tban  any  other  that  I  have 
found.  I'he  same  is  the  case' with  the  Cochleariaj  which  is  unquestion- 
ably named  wrdng;  although  I  have  named  it  thus  for  the  same  reason 
as  above.  The  C.  aquaiica  is  a  perennial  plant,  while  this  is  an  annual. 
In  the  generic  description  it  agrees  with  the  C.  but  not  in  the  specific. 

In  the  remarks  accompanying  the  catalogue  of  .plants  published  last 
year,  I  promised  to  attend  to  the  examination  of  forest  trees  and  exo- 
tics. This  promise  I  bave  only  partially  redeemed;  fdr^  in  regard  to  the 
former,*  the  difficulty  of  collecting  specimens,  and  the  Rttle  time  that  I 
could  devote  to  the  subject,  have  prevented  my  accomplishing  my  then 
intended  object;  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,*  as  they  are  not  the  naHoe 
productions  of  this  county,  they  will  not  ^6w  itB^fuUitt  character.  I 
have  therefore  omitted  them.  Of  the  ^'  Herbaceous  plants"  I  suppose 
I  have  collected  ntnrly  all  that  grow  in  this  vicinity;  but  of  the  ^^  grass- 
es," comparatively  few.  Of  the  natural  order  "  Filices,"  I  have  nearly 
aill,  of  the  lower  Cryptogaminc,  only  few. 

J.  L.  HENDRICK, 
Principal  of  Onondaga  Academy: 
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APPENDIX. 

tlie  following  ii  an  abstract  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyacians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New-York,  which  was 
not  received  in  time  to  hare  the  abstract  made  and  included  with  the 
abstracts  of  the  other  college  reports,  published  in  a  preyious  pert  of 
this  report. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  IN  THE  CITY 

Oi"  NEW-YORK. 

Jfumber  and  descrijftion  of  Prqfessarskips  and  noma  of  Profason  and 

iihtr  officerSi 

i.  AUGUSTINE  SMITH,  M.  D.^  President,  and  Professor  of  Phy- 
siology. 

ALEXANDER  H.  STEVENS,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Sultry. 

J.  M.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Physic  and  Clinical 
Medicine. 

EDWARD  DELAftELD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children. 

JOHN  B.  BECE^  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

John  TORREY^M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany. 

JOHN  R.  RHINELANDER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

ALB  AN  G.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery. 

AMARIAH  BRIGHAM,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Special  Anatomy. 

JAMES  QUACEENBOSS,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

THOS.  COCE,  M.  D.,  Vice-President. 

FANNING  C.  TUCEER,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

NICOLL  H.  DERING,  M.  D.,  Registrar. 

Hie  professorship  of  Special  Anatomy  is  vacant,  being  created^  but 
not  filled,  by  the  Regents.  In  the  mean  time  its  duties  are  dischaiged 
by  Dr.  A.  Brigham,  appointed  by  the  trustees  lecturer  for  that  purpose. 
None  of  the  professors  receive  any  salary  except  the  demonstrator  of 
anatomy,  who  is  paid  by  the  professor  of  anatomy.  Dr.  Stevens  lec- 
tures at  the  hospital  without  charge  to  the  pupils,  or  remuneration  to 
himself.    His  course  is  not  sub-graduate. 

Jfianber  of  Students, 

Whole  No.  of  students  during  the  last  session,  •«•«••••  j  ••••«• .    116 

No.  of  graduates  since  the  last  report, « 4 20 

None  of  the  students  are  under  14  yeara  of  age. 

Class^tcaiion  of  Students^  and  College  Tinns  or  Sessims. 

There  is  no  classification  of  students.  The  only  session  commences 
on  the  1st  Monday  of  November,  and  ends  the  last  day  of  February. 
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There  are  no  examinations  except  for  degrees.  The  first  of  these  exa- 
minations is  before  the  professors  alone;  the  second  by  the  professors 
before  the  trustees. 

The  nwde  cfvufyrudion  is  entirely  by  lectures. 

There  areno  nilesof  ducqi/m except  those  of  propriety  and  deconim. 

OraMioui  ^ids 

Students  of  theology  and  missionaries  are,  on  application^  admitted 
gratis  to  all  the  lectures.  Indigent  medical  students  arci  under  peculiar 
circumstances^  admitted  on  easy  conditions. 

Tlie  matriculation  fee  of  $6,  which  is  the  property  of  the  coUe^,  i^ 
reouired)  except  from  students  who  have  already  paid  for  three  matri. 
ciuation  tickets.     Hie  professors  do  not  charge  sdTter  the  second  course 

College  Building  and  Property. 

The  college  buildings  situated  in  Crosby-st.,  and  recently  fitted  up,  is 
imposing  in  appearance,  ample  in  its  dimensions,  and  perfectly  commo- 
dious in  its  arrangements.  In  the  last  particular  it  is  supposed  not  to 
have  its  equal  in  the  U.  S.    It  cost  about  $32,500. 

In  the  anatomical  department  it  is  especially  conyenient,  as  well  for 
students  as  practitioners,  the  latter  harmg  private  rooms  for  themselves. 
As  the  supply  of  subjects  is  constant  and  ample,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  in  no  school  can  practical  anatomy  be  more  steadily  pursued 
than  in  this  college. 

The  college  library  consists  of  about  750  volumes. 

The  museums  and  apparatus  belong  to  the  individual  professors. 
These  are  very  ample  in  their  respective  departments. 

The  anatomical  museum,  commenced  by  the  late  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor Post,  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  present  professor  of  anato- 
my, and  now  contains  upwards  of  1,200  preparations.  It  possesses  all 
the  means  for  illustrating  a  full  course  of  lectures.  The  obstetrical  de- 
partment possesses  the  most  ample  means  of  illustrating  the  subjects 
which  it  teaches,  and  abundant  as  these  means  now  are,  they  are  regu- 
larly increasing.  They  consist  of  casts  in  plaster  of  the  larger  and  more 
striking  objects  with  which  the  student  should  be  familiarly  Acquainted; 
preparations  in  veax  of  those  whose  more  minute  structure  requires 
greater  accuracy  of  discrimination,  and  of  specimens  of  the  parts  them- 
selves, prepared  in  the  mode  best  calculated  to  exhibit  them,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  morbid  changes  to  which  they  are  liable.  The  variety  and 
extent  of  the  obstetrical  museum  is  such  as  to  furnish  the  professor  of 
that  branch  with  every  thing  that  can  be  desired  to  facilitate  the  full  un- 
derstanding of  his  course. 

The  cabinet  of  materia  roedica  is  atnple  and  well  selected.  It  con- 
tains specimens  of  every  article  on  which  the  professor  is  called  to  lec- 
ture. In  this  institution,  materia  medica  has  always  been  considered  a 
demonstrative  science,  and  no  subject  is  treated  of  which  is  not  illustra- 
ted by  drawings  and  specimens.  Medical  jurispsudence  is  taught  in  a 
similar  way.  Every  subject  is  illiistrdtcd  by  preparations  and  plates, 
and  in  the  important  department  of  poisons,  the  tests  of  every  indivi- 
dual article  treated  of  are  exhibited  in  detail.     The  chemical  apparatus 
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is  of  the  most  eztensiye  cfaaracter,  and  eveinr  subject  connected  with  the 
science  of  chemistiy  is  illustrated  by  actual  experiment. 

Revenue. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  ^,  paid  by  each  student)  amouiiting 
during  the  last  session  to, 4  •»«*•...  ^ .  ^ « $510  00 

Each  graduate  pays  $26,  amounting  this  year  to 600  00 

Annual  appropriation  from  the  State  for  anatomical  museum, 
&c., i i 500  00 

Rent  of  lecture  room,  (used  one  evening  in  the  week  and 

three  times  on  Sunday,  by  a  religious  society,) 600  00 

Total  annual  revenue  of  college, «.•••••   $2,010  00 

The  amount  of  tuition  received  by  professors  for  lectures  is  from 
$4,000  to  $6,000.  ($160  a  year  have  been  appropriated  to  the  library 
and  a  librarian  has  been  appointed,  with  a  salary  of  $60  per  annum.) 

DAts. 

The  acknowledged  debts  of  the  college  amount  to  about  $16^00. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  unsettled  claim  of  about  $2,000. 

ExpendUures. 

The  expenditures  are  small,  except  for  interest,  consisting  of  portef^s 
salary,  fuel,  &c. 

The  income  of  the  college  exceeds  only  a  little  its  expenditures  for 
interest,  salaries,  &c. 

Price  of  Tuition, 
For  all  the  lectures,^ .  • .  • ^ ...  •  $108  00 

Remarks. 

The  trustees  ate  happy  to  add,  that  their  instituti6h  id  now,  in  their 
judgment,  on  a  firmer  badis  than  it  has  ever  heretofore  been;  and  if  a 
loan  could  be  obtained  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest,  the  college  wonid, 
in  a  few  years,  present  the  somewhat  novel  spectacle  of  a  scientific  in- 
stitution free  from  debt. 

A  true  abstract.  1 

GIDEON  HAWLEY,  Secretary,  ^c.  \ 
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The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  Boaid  of  R^nts  of  the 
UiiiTersity,  at  the  time  of  making  the  report  herewith  published.  Tlie 
dates  of  their  appointment  are  prefixed  to  their  names. 

The  GOVERNOR,  ex-officio. 
The  LIEUT.  GOVERNOR,  ex-officio. 
1807,  Febi>y  11,  ELISHA  JENKINS. 

1822,  Febr'y    7,  JAMES  THOMPSON. 

1823,  Febr'y  14,  JAMES  KING. 

«        «  PETER  WENDELL,  M.  D. 

1825,  Jan'ry   12,  JOHN  GREIG. 

1826,  Jan'ry  26,  JESSE  BUEL. 

«        «  GULIAN  C.  VERPLANCK. 

1829,  March  3],  GERRIT  Y.  LANSING. 

«        «  JOHN  K.  PAIGE. 

1831,  March  23,  JOHN  A.  DIX. 

1833,  Febr'y    5,  WILUAM  CAMPBELL. 
«        «  ERASTUS  CORNING. 

«     April      4,  PROSPER  M.  WETMORE. 

1834,  April     17,  JAMES  McEOWN. 

"        «  JOHN  L.  GRAHAM. 

1836,  Jan'ry  20,  AMASA  J.  PARKER. 

«     April      8,  JOHN  McLEAN. 

«     May       9,  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 
1839,  Febr'y  18,  JOSEPH  RUSSELL. 

JAMES  KINO,  C/umctUor. 
GiDEOH  Hawlst,  Sterdary. 

The  committee  d  the  Regents  to  prepare  the  report  herewith  pub- 
lished, were  Messrs.  Verpianck,  Ptuge  and  McKowa. 


REPORT,  &c 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YOKE. 

Tlie  Regents  of  the  University,  in  dischar^ng  the  duty  required  of 
them  by  law,  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Le^lature,  embracing  a 
general  view  of  the  various  matters  contained  in  the  reports  made  to 
them  for  the  last  year  from  the  several  colleges  and  academies  in  the 
State  subject  to  their  visitation,  respectfully  submit  the  following,  bong 
their  fifty-second  annual 

REPORT: 

That  during  their  present  annual  session,  reports  have  been  made  to 
them  from  all  the  collq;es,  and  from  106  of  the  academies  subject  to 
visitation. 


In  the  abstracts  from  the  collegiate  reports  herewith  transmitted,  the 
Regents  are  enabled  to  present  what  they  consider  a  satisfactory  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  several  colleges  subject  to  visitation.  For  a 
view  of  their  relative  condition,  the  R^ents  refer  to  a  tabular  statement 
at  the  close  of  the  abstracts. 

Jtcademies* 

The  whole  number  of  academies  in  the  State,  subject  to  the  visita- 
tion of  the  Regents,  including  the  grammar  schools  attadied  to  Colum- 
Ua  college  and  the  University  of  the  city  of  New-York,  with  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  118.  Of  tint  number,  3S, 
heretofore  incorporated  by  the  L^slature,  have,  during  the  last  year, 
placed  themselves  under  the  viritation  of  the  Regents,  and  become  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  money,  by  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  the  8th  section  of  the  act  to  appropriate  the 
income  of  the  United  States  Deposite  Fund  to  the  purposes  of  educa- 
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tioiij  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  passed  April  17,  1838.  The 
grammar  schools  attached  to  Columbia  coU^e  and  the  University  of 
the  city  of  New-York,  having  also  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
same  act,  have  claimed  and  been  allowed  a  like  participation  in  its  be- 
nefits. And  all  the  academies  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents, 
have  complied  with  the  previous  of  law  entitling  them  to  participate 
in  such  distribution,  except  Oysterbay,  White-Plains,  Dutchess  County, 
Sullivan  County,  Greenville,  Schenectady,  Bridgewater  and  Steuben 
academies,  the  Union  Literary  Sodety  in  Jefferson  county,  the  Palmyra 
High  School,  Yates  County  Academy  and  Female  Seminary,  and  Buflblo 
High  School. 

•  Of  the  32  academies  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  which  have  be- 
come subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  R^ents  during  the  last  yesur,  as 

above  stated^  3  are  in  the  2d  Senate  District, 

u 

a 
a 
it 
u 
« 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  above  referred  to,  having  introduced  a  new 
principle  of  distribution — that  of  requiring  every  academy  subject  to 
the  visitation  of  the  Events  to  show  property  invested  in  suitable  aca^ 
demic  buildings,  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  to  the  value  of  at 
least  ^,600,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  it  can  be  permitted  to  en- 
joy any  share  of  the  public  money; — and  the  Regents  of  the  University 
having  been  required  by  the  same  act  to  judjge  of  the  suitableness  and 
value  of  such  property,  which  could  only  be  done  from  evidence  to  be 
furnished  by  the  academy  itself,  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe, with  great  minuteness  and  precision,  the  kind  and  character  of 
the  evidence  to  be  so  furnished.  The  R^nts  accordingly,  in  thdr  ca- 
pacity of  academic  visitors,  required  every  academy  already  subject  to 
their  visitation,  or  applying  to  become  so,  to  make,  verify  and  return  to 
them  a  full  report  of  its  condition  in  respect  to  the  value  and  character 
of  its  buildings,  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  as  well  as  in  respect 
to  various  other  matters  considered  important  as  subjects  for  statistical 
information.  With  the  requirements  thiis  made,  all  the  academies  from 
which  any  returns  have  been  received  for  the  last  year,  have^  with  only 
a  few  exceptions,  complied,  both  in  form  and  substance,  to  the  entire 
i^itisfaction  of  the  Regents. 
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From  the  returns  obtained  in  the  manner  above  stated,  it  appears 
that  nearly  all  the  academies  are  endowed  with  buildings,  libraries,  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  suitable  in  character,  and  sufficient  in  value  to 
satisfy  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  such  Endowments.  According 
to  the  view  of  those  provisions  taken  by  the  R^ents,  it  became  their 
duty,  in  cases  where  it  appeared  that  an  academy  had  no  library  or  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  (although  the  value  of  its  lot  and  buildings  might 
exceed  $2,600,)  to  require  it  to  supply  itself  with  a  suitable  library  or 
apparatus,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  its  distributive  share  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  the  payment  of  such  share  has 
been  suspended,  until  such  condition  be  fulfilled.  But  where  it  appear- 
ed from  the  report  of  an  academy,  that  it  had  a  library  and  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  although  of  small  amount  in  value,  the  report  was  accept- 
ed  as  sufficient  for  the  present  year,  as  no  order  had  been  taken  by  the 
Regents  on  the  subject  qf  such  value;  they  having  deferred  acting  on  it 
until  they  should  be  better  informed  of  the  actual  condition  of  acade- 
mies, in  respect  to  their  libraries  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Such  in- 
formation having  now  been  obtained,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Regents 
to  establish,  for  the  future,  a  minimum  in  value  of  the  library  and  appa- 
ratus, which  every  academy  will  be  required  to  possess. 

A  series  of  schedules,  accompanying  this  report,  numbered  from  1  to 
11,  will  exhibit  a  view  of  the  relative  progress  and  condition  of  the  se- 
veral academies  in  the  State,  from  which  reports,  for  the  last  year,  have 
been  received. 

Schedule  No.  1  exhibits  the  whole  number  of  students  taught  in  the 
several  academies,  (exceeding  10,000,)  with  the  number  claimed  and 
allowed  to  be  classical  students,  or  students  in  the  higher  brandies  of 
English  education,  as  defined  by  statute,  (exceeding  7,000,)  and  the 
apportionment  founded  on  the  latter  number  of  $40,000,  being  that 
part  of  the  income  of  the  Literature  Fund,  required  by  law  to  be 
distributed  among  academies.  The  amount  allotted  to  the  academies  in 
each  Senate  district,  being  $5,000,  and  that  sum  being  equally  distri- 
buted among  all  the  scholars  in  the  district,  the  rate  of  distribution,  for 
each  scholar  in  each  Senate  district,  is  thereby  ascertained.  A  tabular 
statement,  at  the  close  of  the  schedule,  exhibits  a  comparative  ^view  of 
the  rates  in  the  dififerent  districts,  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
inequality,  noticed  by  the  Regents  in  several  previous  reports,  althouj^ 
somewhat  reduced,  is  still  great. 

Sche4ule8  Np.  2  and  3  contain  tabular  statements  of  the  relative  eon- 
dition  of  the  10(5  academies,  froni  which  reports  for  the  last  year  have 
[Senate  No.  56.]  B 
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been  received,  in  respect  to  their  permanent  endowments  and  other  funds, 
their  annual  revenues  and  expenditures,  together  with  the  amount  of  debts 
due  from  them  respectively.     From  the  total  results  collected  under  the 
different  heads  in  these  schedules,  may  be  seen  how  great  is  the  amount 
of  fixed  or  permanent  capital  invested  for  academies  in  lots,  buildings, 
libraries  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  in  other  property  set  apart  for 
their  support,  (exceeding  in  the  whole  $1 ,047,000.)     From  the  same 
results  may  also  be  seen  how  much  annual  income  academies  derive 
from  tuition  fees,  amounting  in  one  case,  (that  of  the  Albany  Female 
Academy,)  to  nearly  $10,000,  and  in  another  case,  (that  of  the  Troy 
Female  Seminary,  to  nearly  $9,000;  and  varying  in  several  other  cases 
from  $2,000  to  $5,000;  and  from  which  may  also  be  seen  what  amount 
is  paid  for  salaries,  or  compensation  of  teachers,  being  for  the  last  year 
upwards  of  $140,000,  and  exceeding  by  more  than  $33,000  the  amount 
reported  as  paid  for  the  year  next  previous  to  the  last. 

In  schedule  No.  4  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  number  of  de- 
partments and  number  of  teachers,  with  the  frequency  of  exercises  in 
composition  and  declamation,  and  the  number  of  students  instructed 
gratuitously  in  the  several  academies. 

Schedules  No.  5  and  6  are  referred  to  by  the  Regents,  as  containing 
a  detailed  view  of  the  various  subjects  of  study  taught,  and  class  or  text 
books  used  in  the  several  academies  from  which  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived for  the  last  year;  and  in  the  next  succeeding  schedule.  No.  7, 
will  be  found  various  extracts  from  academic  reports,  exhibiting  either 
general  views  on  the  subject  of  education,  or  whatever  appears  to  be 
special  or  peculiar  to  any  academy,  in  the  mode  of  inttnidion  pursued 
in  it. 

Schedule  No.  8  contains  abstracts  from  the  academic  reports,  show- 
ing the  various  prices  charged  for  tuition  in  the  several  academies,  with 
the  average  price  of  board  in  their  vicinity. 

Schedule  No.  9  contains  a  statement  of  the  appropriations  made  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  since  their  last  annual  report,  for  the  pur- 
dmse  of  books  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  academies,  pursuant  to  the 
provinons  contained  in  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  relating  to  the  distri* 
bution  and  application  of  the  revenues  of  the  Literature  Fund,  passed 
April  22,  1834. 

The  Regents  have  the  satis&ction  to  communicate  in  the  schedules 
above  referred  to,  more  ample  information  on  the  varioua  subject  mat- 
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ters  contained  in  them^  than  they  have  ever  before  been  enabled  to  do. 
The  information  thus  communicatedj  >vill  form  a  collection  of  statistics 
on  the  subject  of  academic  instruction,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  academies,  for  whose  immediate  use  it  has  been  col- 
lected, and  not  without  benefit  to  the  general  cause  of  education.  Its 
value  to  academies  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  of  its  enabling  each 
one  to  compare  its  own  condition  with  that  of  other  kindred  institution^, 
and  thereby  to  discover  an4  supply  its  own  deficiencies. 

Abstracts  from  the  reports  of  such  academies  as  have  departments  for 
the  education  of  teachers  of  common  schools  established  in  them,  are 
herewith  presented  in  schedule  No.  10,  These  departments  being  un- 
der the  particular  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  Superintendent  of 
CommoA  Schools,  the  abstracts  above  referred  to  have  been  taken  from 

the  last  annual  report  of  that  officer. 

♦ 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  the  17th  of  April 
last,  ^^  to  appropriate  the  income  of  the  United  States  deposite  fund 
to  the  purposes  of  education  end  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  to  require  every  academy,  receiv- 
ing a  distributive  share  of  the  moneys  distributed  under  the  preceding 
section,  equal  to  seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  ^^  to  establish  and 
maintain  in  such  academy,  a  department  for  the  instruction  of  common 
school  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Regents,  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  the  distributive  share  of  every  such  academy." 

By  Schedule  No.  1 ,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  each  of  the  four  insti- 
tutions in  the  first  Senate  district,  which  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  the  income  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  academies, 
will  receive,  the  present  year,  more  than  $700.  But  of  these  institu- 
tions, Erasmus  Hall,  at  Flatbush,  in  Kings  county,  'is  the  only  acade- 
my; and  therefore,  as  the  Regents  construe  the  act,  the  only  one  hi 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  cause  to  be  established  a  department  for  the 
education  of  common  school  teachers.  Such  a  department  was  estab- 
lished in  this  academy  in  the  year  1836;  but  after  the  lapse  of  about  a 
year,  it  was  voluntarily  relinquished  by  the  trustees;  the  expensiveness 
of  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  New- York,  having  proved  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  its  success.  If  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion, or  the  grammar  i^chools  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New- York 
and  Columbia  College,  were  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April 
last,  so  as  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  Rq^ents  to  establish  teachers' 
departments  in  them,  the  cause  which  led  to  the  failmre  of  the  depart- 
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men!  in  Erasmus  Hall,  would  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  same  re- 
sults, as  all  these  institutions  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city. 

In  the  second  Senate  district,  the  Amenia  Seminary,  at  Amenia,  in 
Dutchess  county,  is  the  only  one  which  receives  as  large  a  som  as 
$700.  In  the  Montgomery  Academy,  at  Montgomery,  in  Orange  coun- 
ty, a  department  is  now  in  operation,  under  the  act  of  May  8,  1834. 

In  the  third  Senate  district,  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  and  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  are  the  only  ones  which  will  receive  as  large  a 
sum  as  $700.  Though  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Regents,  under  the 
act  of  April  last,  to  cause  teachers'  departments  to  be  established  in 
them,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  neither  the  local  situation,  nor  the  par- 
ticular design  of  these  institutions  is  favorable  to  the  object  in  view. 
They  were  established  exclusively  for  the  promotiqn  of  female  educa- 
tion; but  if  such  departments  are  established,  they  must  be  open  to  the 
admission  of  male  candidates  for  teaching.  When  this  objection  is  ta- 
ken, in  connexion  with  the  consideration,  that  both  of  them  are  on  great 
thoroughfares,  and  in  the  heart  of  oities,  in  which  the  standard  of  expense 
18  far  above  that  of  interior  villages,  there  can  be  little  hope  that  the 
departments  will  be  successful.  In  this  district  there  is  a  teachers'  de- 
partment in  the  Kinderhook  Academy,  at  Einderiiook,  in  Columbia 
ccmnty,  established  under  the  act  of  1834. 

In  the  fourth  Senate  district,  not  a  single  academy  will  receive  $700- 
There  are,  however,  three  teachers'  departments  in  the  district;  one  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  at  Potsdam,  in  St.  Lawrence  county;  an- 
other in  the  Washington  Academy,  at  Salem,  in  Washington  county; 
and  a  third  in  the  Fairfield  Academy,  at  Fairfield,  in  Herkimer  county. 
The  first  of  these  departments  was  established  in  this  district,  in  1835;  the 
second  was  transferred  to  it  in  1836,  from  Erasmus  Hall,  in  Kings  coun- 
ty; and  the  third,  which  was  originally  established  in  the  fifth  district, 
was,  by  a  reorganization  of  the  Senate  districts,  thrown  into  the  fourth. 

In  the  fiflh  Senate  district  no  academy  will  receive  $700;  nor  is  there 
a  department  for  the  education  of  teachers  now  established  in  it, 
though  it  has  more  than  one- eighth  part  of  the  population  of  the  State, 
and  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  school  districts. 

In  the  sixth  Senate  district,  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Li- 
ma, in  Livingston  county,  the  Oxford  Academy,  at  Oxford,  in  Chenan- 
go coonty,  and  the  Ithaca  Aeademy^  at  Ithaca,  in  Tompkins  county, 
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>vill  each  receive  more  than  $700.    In  the  Oxford  Academy^  a  teach- 
ers' department  is  already  established  under  the  act  of  1834. 

In  the  seventh  Senate  district,  the  Canandaigua  Academy,  at  Canan- 
daigua,  in  Ontario  county,  and  the  Cortland  Academy,  at  Homer,  in 
Cortland  county,  will  each  receive  more  than  $700.  In  the  former,  a 
teachers'  department  is  already  established,  under  the  act  of  1834. 

In  the  eighth  Senate  district,  the  only  academy  which  will  receive 
$700,  is  the  Rochester  Collegiate  Institute.  As  this  institution  is  in  a 
large  city,  and  on  a  great  thoroughfare,  the  teachers'  department  to  be 
established  in  it  will  be  subject  to  *he  same  causes  of  embarrassment,  as 
others* similarly  situated.  There  is,  in  .this  district,  a  teachers'  depart- 
ment in  the  Middlebury  Academy,  at  Middlebury,  in  Genesee  county, 
established  under  the  act  of  1834. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  eight  departments  for  the  education  of  common 
school  teachers  are  to  be  established  under  the  act  of  April  last;  that 
four  of  them  will  be  connected  with  academies,  so  situated  as  to  afford 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  promote  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  objects  of  their  institution;  that  the  third  and  eighth  Senate  districts 
will  derive  little,  if  any,  benefit  from  the  act;  and  that  the  fifth  Senate 
district  will  not  be  benefited  by  it  at  all. 

The  Regents  cannot  forbear  to  express  their  regret  that  the  very  libe- 
ral addition,  ($28,000,)  to  the  amount  to  be  annually  distributed  to  the 
academies,  is  to  accomplish  so  little  for  an  object  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  as  the  education  of 
teachers.  The  progress  of  fhe  departments,  established  under  the  act  of 
1834,  as  shown  by  Schedule  No.  10,  is  highly  satisfactory:  the  same 
success  might  be  expected  from  others  connected  with  academies  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,- where  the  standard  of  expanse  is  suited  to  the  usu- 
ally moderate  means  of  young  persons,  preparing  themselves  for  the  bu- 
smess  of  teaching;  and  the  influence  which  they  would  have  upon  the 
character  of  the  common  schools,  dmnot,  it  is  believed,  be  too  highly 
appreciated. 

Abstracts  jo{  the  usual  returns  of  meteorological  obser^'ations  for  the 
hst  year,  will  be  found  in  sundry  voluminous  and  elaborate  schedules, 
accompanying  this  report;  and  observations  on  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  made  at  one  of  the  coUegjeBf  and  a  few  of  the  acade- 
mies, will  also  be  found  in  another  schedule.  No.  11. 
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In  their  two  last  annual  reports  to  the  Lfegisiature,  the  RegentSi  ad- 
verting to  the  probable  errors  in  some  of  the  meteorological  observations, 
made  to  them,  from  more  than  forty  academies  in  the  State,  ^^  suggest- 
ed, as  the  best  means  of  cor/eding  such  errors,  that  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  academies,  to  be  selected  at  suitable  stations  in  difierent  paits 
of  the  State,  should  be  required  to  make  such  obser^*attons;  that  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  should  be  annually  allowed,  by  law,  for  such  ser- 
vices;  and  that,  in  consideration  of  such  allowance,  a  more  careful  dis- 
chai^e  of  duty  should  be  required.".  The  experience  of  the  last  year  hav- 
ing furnished  additional  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  the  suggestions  above 
referred  to,  the  JRegents  consider  it  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  advert 
again  to  those  suggestions,  and  to  solicit  for  them  the  favorable  conside- 
ration of  the  Legislature. 

In  their  last  annual  report,  the  Regents  had  oecasion  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  the  importance  of  placing  at  their  disposal, 
increased  means  for  the  support  and  aid.  of  the  academies  of  this  State. 
The  very  liberal  provision,  made  by  the  act  of  April  last,  for  this  pur- 
pose, leaves  to  the  friends  of  these  institutions,  nothing  to  desire,  so  far 
as  the  amount  of  money  to  be  distributed,  is  concerned.  The  Regents 
believe  the  Legislature  will  be  satisfied,  from  the  facts  and  details  ac- 
companying this  leport,  that  their  condition  is  such,  as  to  render  the 
public  munificence,  in  this  case,  a  source  of  public  benefit.  Occupy- 
ing, as  these  institutions  do,  a  middle  ground  between  the  colleges  and 
common  schools;  preparing  for  the  higher  fields  of  literary  and  scienii- 
lie  knowledge,  those  who  are  destined  to  professional  pursuits;  fitting 
for  usefulness  those  who  look  for  their  subsistence  to  mechanical  occu- 
pations, and  the  application  of  physical  laws  to  the  practical  business  of 
life,  and  extending  to  the  elementary  schools  the  benefit  of  competent 
instructors,  they  are  justly  regarded,  with  great  interest,  by  all  classes 
of  citizens.  The  increased  means  which  the  Legislature  has  bestowed 
on  them,  and  which  they  are  to  receive  for  the  first  time  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  cannot  fail  to  be  advantageously  felt  in  the  alimentation  of 
their  libraries  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
established  systems  of  education.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  anticipate, 
that  it  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  which 
will  have  its  influence,  not  only  upon  the  primary  sdiools,  but  upon  in- 
stitutions af  a  higher  grade,  and  thus  contribute  to  elevate  the  honora- 
ble'reputation,  which  the  State- already  enjoys  through  its  effinia  to  im- 
prove the  intellectual  cteuacter  of  its  citizens. 

The  Regents  having  been  deprived,  by  the  death  of  their  lamented 
Chancellor,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the  valued  services  of  Uiat  dis- 
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friend  and  patron  'of  our  literary  institutions,  have  elected 
James  King,  Chanoellor  of  the  University,  to  supply  such  vacancy. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted* 

By  order  of  the  R^nts. 

JAMES  KINO,  ChanaUor. 
Gideon  Hawlst,  Secretary. 
AAanyy  March  1,  1839. 
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ABSTRACTS 

Frwn  the  tUspcrts  vf  th%  stoeral  Colkget  in  the  State  subject  tfk  the  oifjto* 
tkm  of  the  Begerdt  qf  the  VhwergUgj  made  for  the  year  1838,  or  for  a 
year  ending  on  some  day  of  1838. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

dumber  and  Description  of  Professorships* 

The  prbfessorehipB  were  the  same  as  stated  in  the  report  for  the  preoed* 
ing  year^  tnth  the  addition  of  an  adjunct  professorship  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages)  instead  of  a  tutor,  for.  the  classical  instruction  of  the 
fieshman  dassi 

PacuUy  and  other  CMegt  Officers. 

The  same  during  the  last  as  during  the  precedinj;  year,  ezoq»t  that 
the  services  of  a  teacher  of  elocution  were  discontinued,  and  that  the 
places  of  two  instructors  in  the  literary  and  scientific  course  were  vaca- 
ted by  resignations,  and  supplied  by  &e  appointment  of  an  instructor 
in  their  stead.  A  librarian  was  also  appointed  distinct  from  the  office 
of  classical  instructor  of  the  freshman  class. 

Jfumber  of  Students. 

Whole  number  of  students,  undergraduates,  during  said  year  'was  ISO 

Number  who  left  college  during  the  year  was 7 

^*      remaining  at  uie  close  of  the  session,  '  118 

^^      of  graduates  at  the  last  annual  commencement, 20 

Whole  number  of  students  at  present  in  the  college  is 166 

Of  the  students  matriculated  at  the  last  session,  6  were  under  the  age 
of  14;  and  the  ayers^  age  of  the  eraduates  was  about  19.' 
[Senate,  No.  66.]  C 
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Claii^icaiion  cf  Siitdmii. 

Tbe  students  were  classified  as  follows: 

1st,  Full  course.     In  the  senior  class, 20 

'^    junior  class, 524 

^^     sophomore  class, 39 

'^     freshman  dass, •••••••  31 

Sd.  Literary  and  scientific  course. 

1st  class none 

2d.    «    3 

3d.   «    i 8 

Cdkge  Terms^  cr  Sessions. 
These,  as  well  as  the  vacations,  remain  as  stated  in  the  last  report. 

Subjects  J  or  Courses  of  Study. 

The  sub-graduate  course  of  study,  in  each  class,  in  Said  college,  was 
as  follows,  viz: 

The  Freshman  class  pursued  and  completed  a  similar  course  of  in- 
struction from  the  same  text-books  as  the  class  of  the  preceding  year, 
to  which  the  same  time  was  devoted;  and  it  also  pursued  a  similar  course 
in  Enelish  composition,  two  hours  in  each  week.  The  mathematical 
course  of  this  class  w^as  the  sanle  as  in  the  two  preceding  years;  con- 
ducted in  tl^e  same  manner,  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  use  of  the 
same  text-books.  In  the  classical  department,  the  class  continued  to 
attend  recitations  three  hours  daily,  during  the  session,  and  read  in  La- 
tin, the  0(ks  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  the  treatise  De  Senectute  of  Ci- 
cero, and  the  Germany  of  IVicitus.  In  Greek,  selections  from  the 
Giseca  Majora,.  consisting  of  extracts  from  Herodotus,  Tbucydides,  Ly- 
sias,  and  Isocratcs,  and  from  Homer's  Odyssey.  It  was  also  exercised 
daily  in  the  grammatical  analysis  of  the  portions  read,  and  in  I^tin  me- 
trical composition,  with  special  reference  to  the  various  metres  of  Ho- 
race. The  subject  of  I^atin  prose  compositions  was  also  regularly  at- 
tended to,  being  somejlimes  conducted  as  an  extemporaneous  exercise, 
and  at  others  by  r^ular  preparation  and  study  at  home.  The  kindred 
studies  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  ancient  geogra- 
phy, were  also  systematically  pursued  in  this  department.  Adams'  Ro- 
man and  Cleveland's  Grecian  Antiquities  were  the  text-books  adopted 
in  the  former,  and  Butler's  Ancient  Geography  in  the  latter  study, 
while  additional  notes  were  furnished  to  the  class  as  occasion  required. 

The  Sophomore  class  attended  one  hour  daily,  during  the  session,  in 
the  studies  of  modem  history  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  English 
composition.  The  text-book  used  was  Heeren's.  Outlines,  of  which 
each  member  of  the  class  was  required  to  prepare  a  written  abstract,  ad- 
ding notes  from  instruction  given  in  the  lecture  room.  In  addition  to 
daily  oral  examinations,  these  note  books  were  weekly  handed  in  and 
examined. ' '  Two  days  in  each  week  were  given  to  English  theines,  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  course,  which  themes  were  read  and  critici* 
aed  in  the  lecture  room,  corrected  and  returned  to  the  professor.  In  the 
classical  department  this  class  attended  also  one  hour  daily,  and  read  in 
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Greek  selections  from  the  Orestes,  Phceniss®,  Hippolitus,  Andromache^ 
Alcestis,  Rhesus,  TroadeS)  and  Bacchs  of  Euripides,  making  in  all 
over  1500  hues.  They  read  also  48  chapters  of  Herodotus,  from  the 
2dy  6th,  and  7th  books.  In  Latin,  the  class  read  selections  from  the 
Geoigics  of  yii|[il,  making,  in  all,  near  600  lines;  selections  from  the 
Satires  of  Horace,  making  550  lines;  selections  from  Lucan's  Pharsalia, 
making  500  lines;  and  35  chapters  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  from  the 
2d,  3d,  and  4tb  books.  The  class  attended  also  weekly  to  Latin  and 
Greek  composition  in  the  lecture  rooin,  pursued  a  course  of  ancient 
geography,  connected  with  the  examination  of  maps,  and  without  » 
text-book,  and  attended  also  to  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  In  the 
studies  of  elementary  chemistry  and  physics,  the  courses  pursued  by  this 
class,  and  the  hours  of  attendance  were  the  same  as  during  the  precede 
ing  years;  neither  have  its  courses  of  «tudy  in  the  mathematical  ilepart^ 
ment  materially  varied  since  the  last  report.  The  progress  required  by 
the  statutes  was  satisfactorily  effected,  and  the  professor  was  occasiona;* 
ly  enabled  to  introduce  some  useful  applications  of  mathematical  science 
not  enumerated  in  the  prescribed  series  of  subjects. , 

The  Junior  c&7«^ attended  one  hour  daily  in  the  studies  of  taste  end' 
criticism,  ami  the  history  of  modern  literature.  The  course  was  cou* 
ducted  by  lecture,  with  references  and  examination,  as  in  the  sophomore 
class,  of  note  books  and  authorities.  English  themes,  on  subjects  as* 
signed  by  the  professor,  and  connected  with  the  course,  were  read,  cri* 
ticis.d  and  handed  in  two  days  in  each  week.  In  the  classical  depart* 
ment,  this  class  also  attended  one  hour  daily,  and  read  in  Greek  the 
Eumenides  of  Aeschylus,  and  large  selections  from  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  the  Persians,  anci  the  Prometheus,  of  the  same  author.  These 
selections  exceeded  1 100  lines.^  They  read  also  selections  from  the 
1st,  2d  and  3d  Ulynthiacs  of  Demosthenes,  the  1st  Philippic,  the  Ora- 
tion concerning  the  Peace,  and  the  Oration  concerning  Halone^us.  la 
Latin,  the  class  read  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  selections  from  the  epistlet 
of  the  same  writer,  selections  from  the  Heautoritimoroumenos,  Phonnio, 
and  Andrian  of  Terence,  and  one  half  of  the  1st  book  of  Cicero  de 
OfBciis.  The  class  attended  also,  wedcly,  to  Latin  and  Greek  compo- 
sitions in  prose  and  verse;  the  exercises  being  performed  in  the  lecture 
room.  They  pursued,  also,  a  course  of  dramatic  antiquities  with  week^ 
ly  examinations:  a  full  course  of  lectures  in  Aoman  literature  was  gtvenf 
after  which,  private  and  public  examinations  were  held.  In  chemistry, 
applied  to  the  arts,  their  course  was  the,  same  as  in  the  preceding  years* 
In  the  study  of  geology,  a  text-book  was  printed  by  the  class,  from 
notes  furnished  by  the  professor,  by  which  the  acquisition  of  that  set*- 
ence  has  been  rendered  less  laborious  In  the  mathematical  department, 
a  similar  statement  and  similar  remarks  may  be  made  as  with  respect  to 
the  sophomore  class. 

The  Senior  class  pursued,  during  the  first  term  of  the  session,  the 
course  on  the  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  con*^ 
ducted  by  the  president  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  precerling  reports, 
and  to  which  two  hours  in  each  week  were  assigned.  Daring  the  se- 
cond term,  an  equal  portion  of  time  was  allotted  to  a  course  of  Internar 
tional  Law,  in  which  the  same  text-book  was  used,  as  stated  in  last  year's 
leport.    The  class,  also,  attended  one  hour  daily,  in  the  various 
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of  the  depattment  of  mora],  poBftiGal  and  intellectual*  jltaikmo^j.  One 
&y  in  each  week  was  deyoted  to  the  evidences  of  natuxal  and  revealed 
leugiony  one  to  Bngliah  essays,  on  subjects  prescribed  by  the  professor, 
and  connected  with  the  course,  and  the  remaining  days  of  attendance  to 
the  history  of  philosophy,  moral  and  intelle^ual  philosophy,  together 
with  a  course  of  political  economy.  The  notfes  of  each  member  of  the 
dass,  enlarged  by  his  private  reading,  were  once  every  week  handed  in, 
examined  and  oorrect&l.  In  the  classical  department,  the  dass  also  at* 
tended  one  hour  daily,  and  read  in  Greek  the  Philoctetes,  and  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  first  five  Olympic  Odes  of  Pindar.  In  Latin,  they 
read  tiie  first  book  of  Lucretius,  and  300  lines  of  the  second,  and  also 
86  chapters  oi.  the  first  book  of  Cicero  de  Oratore.  They  attended  also 
twice  a  week  to  Latin  and  Greek  composition  in  prose  and  verse;  this 
exercise  being  performed  in  the  lecture  room,  under  the  iipmediate  su- 
perintendence of  the  professor.  Four  courses  of  lectures  were  also  given^ 
to  the  class  on  the  following  subjects,  viz;  Giecian  literature,  firom  the 
earliest  times  to  the  decline  of  the  language,  numismatics^  architecture^ 
and  andent  music.  On  these,  the  daas  was  examined  at  stated  periods, 
both  in  the  lecture  room  and  publidy.  A  course  of  philology  was 
also  pursued,  in  which  examinations  were  held  twice  every  week,  and 
written  answers  given  on  the  qpot  to  questions  proposed.  This  class 
also  attended  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  and  chemis^,  one 
hour  daily,  and  completed  the  courses  of  theoretic  and  practical  mecha- 
nics and  optics  prescribed  by  the  statutes;  the  text-boola  being  the  same 
as  those  used  during  the  preceding  year.  It  was  also  engaged  three 
hours  every  week  in  the  department  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  pursued  the  course  prescribed  by -the  statutes,  with  such  variations 
as  are  stated  in  regard  to  the  two  former  classes. 

The  thirddast  of  the  literary  and ieimtificcmarse  attended  at  the  same 
hours  and  pursued  the  same  studies  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  pre* 
ceding  year. 

The  sec(md  dois  of  this  course  was  organized  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  and  attended  four  hours  daily;  one  of  which  waa  devoted 
to  the  rhetoricid  and  historical  studies  of  the  junior  dass  with  which 
they  attended  in  that  department,  another  to  the  course  of  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arts  which  they  pursued  in  common  with  the  same  dass; 
a  third  to  an  experimental  course  of  manipulation  in  chemical  arts,  and 
an  examination  and  essay  of  earthy  minerals  as  used  in  the  arts,  of  ores^ 
and  of  metals,  and  to  topographical  drawing  oif  edifices,  and  of  appara- 
tus used  in  the  chemical  arts,  and  drawing  in  descriptive  geometry  al- 
ternately, which  studies  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  this  course;  and 
at  the  remaining  hour  of  each  day  they  attended  the  mathematical  prt>- 
fessoc  vrith  the  sophohiore  class,  their  studies  in  that  department  being 
the  same. 

The  Exerciusj  Examinaiiansy  Mode  rf  hutnutumy  Disciplmty  Om- 
tidkm  Aidy  Siatutes  and  J9y-Latf»,  Detcriptimi  and  Value  ef  Oottegt 
BmUmg$y  4v.  are  as  stated  in  the  last  report. 

Ddds. 
Amount  due  by  coU^, « 161^8  40 
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Rents, , 19,080  34 

StadenU  feea  lor  tuition,  &C,     .,... , 9^95  00 

$18^75  34 
ExpendUuret. 

Salaries  of  Dit>fenoi8,  &c $13,995  00 

Interest  on  debts  due  b]r  coll^e^ 3,193  69 

Repairs, ,         406  05 

Library  and  apparatus, 658  62 

Other  contingent  expenses,..,, -    1,459  16 

-  $19,713  61 
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The  same  as  stated  in  the  last  report^  ' 

Remarks. 

During  the  last  year,  r^ular  series  of  meteorological  observations 
haye  been  conducted  by  Oeoige  C.  Shaefifer,  the  chemical  assistant  and 
teacher  of  drawing,  &c.  in  the  literary  and  scientific  course. 

The  President  states,  that  the  discipline  of  the  institution  has  been 
paintained  in  such  a  marmer,  as  to  repress  and  diminish  irregularity  of 
ponduct  and  promote  the  progress  and  iinprovement  of  the  students. 

UNION  COLLEGE. 

JVumber  anddeitriptim  p/  ProfessarM/nps. 

1.  A  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

2.  ^*  ^^  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy. 

3.  "  "  natural  philosophy. 

4.  ^^  *^  Orjental  languages. 
6.  ^^  ^^  mathematics. 

6.  ^^  ^^      intellectual  philosophy^ 

7.  ^*  ^^      chemistry  and  natural  history^ 

8.  ''  ^^      modem  kngu^es. 

Faculty  andciher  CoUegt  Cffieen. 

The  faculty  are  a  preadent,  six  professors,  one  assistant  professor, 
fud  three  fellows. 

He  other  officers  and  servants  are  a  libmrian,  a  clerk  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  a  treasurer,  a  register^  an  architect  and  superintendent,  a  post- 
paster,  a  carpenter,  a  smith,  a  gard^ner^  a  farmer,^  two  stewards,  7  se^> 
Tants  and  3  bellriQgers^ 
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Jfumber  of  Students. 

Whole' number  of  ander-graduates  during  the  year,  .•••.•••       322 

Of  which  there  were  honorably  dismissed, 2 

"  "    died, 2 

''         ^^     left  from  causes  unknown, 13 

—        17 

Number  remaining  at  the  close  of  tUe  year, •  •  •       305 

Number  of  graduates  at  the  last  commencement, •  •  •         93 

Number  in  college  Jan.  12,  1839, : .'.       235 

Classification  of  Students. 

The  students  were  classified  as  follows: 

In  the  senior  class, 100 

^^  junior  class, « 109 

^^   sophomore  class, 73 

"   freshman  class, 23 

305 

Collie  Terms  or  Sessions. 

1st  term  commenced  8th  Sept.  1837,  and  closed  30th  Nov.  1837. 
2d    «  "  5th  Jan.  1838,       «  29th  March,  1838. 

3d    "  "        27th  April,  1838,      «  4th  Wed.  of  July. 

Stibjects  or  Courses  of  Study. 

The  sub-graduate  course  of  study  in  each  class  during  the  collegiate 
year  ending  July  last,  was  as  follows: 

Freshman  Class. 

1st  Term.  Sallust,  the  whole. 

Horace,  the  Odes,  with  Roman  Antiquities. 

Oraeca  Majora,  whole  of  the  excerpts  from  Xenophon. 
2d  Term.  Horace  finished,  the  Epistles,  Satires  and  Art  of  Poetry. 

Grseca  Majora,  the  excerpts  from  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
did^s. 

Cicero  de  Officiis,  (nearly  the  whole.) 
3d  Term.  Livy,  2i  books. 

Algebra,  Bourdon  by  Da  vies,  abotit  100  pages  8to. 

Oraeca  Majora,  Lysias,  Isocrates^and  2  Orations  of  De- 
mosthenes. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Ist.  Term .  Tacitus,  about  2 }  books. 

Grseca  Majora  countiniled,  70  p.  Philosophy  of  Arith- 
metic, Algebra  continued,  about  100  pages. 
2d  Term.  Tacitus'  History  finished,  also  life  of  Agricola  and  Hist, 
of  Gennany,  Grasca  Majora  continued,  excerpts  Aris- 
totle, Dionysius  and  Longinus,  Nat.  Theology. 
Geometry,  Davies'  Legendre,  first  5  books. 
3d  Term.  Homer's  Iliad,  6  books.  Philosophy  of  Nat.  History. 
Solid  Geometry,  (Legendre)  4  books. 
Logio— nearly  the  whole  of  Whateley. 
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JfaU.  The  fophomore  dan  recite  in  iliTimons  of  20  each.  An  option 
ia  allowed  to  the  students  of  this  class  during  the  Ist  terro^  between 
Grasca  Majora  and  Philosor^ical  Arithmetic;  during  the  2d  term,  be- 
tween Graeca  Majom  and  Natural  Theology;  during  the  3d  term,  be- 
tween Grsca  Majora  and  the  Philosophy  of  Natural  History.  About 
i  of  the  class  choose  arithmetic  instead  of  Greek;  about  h  natural  theo- 
logy in  place  of  Greek.  The  divi»on  in  natural  theology  read  I  of 
Paley,  in  connection  with  parts  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises.^  The  di- 
Tiaion  in  natural  history  read  the  whole  of  Smellie,  with  Ware's  In- 
troduction. 

Junior  Class. 

1st  Term.  Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  the  whole. 

Trigonometry  and  its  applications,  (Lq^dre  and  Bay) 
135   pa^es. 

GrsBca  Majora,  excerpts  from  Hesiod  and  Sophocles* 

Algebra,  higher  parts.  Bourdon^  chaps.  6,  7,  8,  &c. 

Rudiments  of  Italian  language,  and  Pollen's  Reader. 
2d  Term.  Natural  Philosophy,  Somatology  and  Statics,  in  Cambridge 

cotKse. 

Conic  Sections^  (Bridge)  80  pages. 

Cicero  de  Oratore,2  books. 

Chemistry. 

DescriptiTe  Geometry,  (Da vies')  the  right  line  and  fdane. 

Terence — nearly  the  whole. 
3d  Term.  Natural  Philosophy,  Dynamics  and  Hydrostatics. 

Political  Economy,  (Say)  I  of  the  vol. 

GraDca  Majcna,  Medea. 

Analytic  Geometry,  (Boucharlat)  nearly  the  whole. 
/  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral,  (^oucharlat.) 

Jfbte.  The  junior  class  recite  in  divisions  of  about  25  each.  The 
whole  class  study  Rhetoric,  Conic  Sections,  Trigonometry  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  A  choice  is  aUowed  between  languages  and  higher  mathe- 
matics; those  who  prefer  the  latter,  are  said  to  pursue  the  sdeniific  course. 
The  remainder' pursue  the  usual  classical  course.  The  number  taking 
the  scientific  course  varies  during  the  yea^  from  25  to  10,  being  greater 
in  some  studies  and  less  in  othera. 

Each  stuftlent  is  required  to  pursue  3  studies  each  term.  Lectures  are 
delivered  to  the  junior  class  on  Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Poli- 
tical Economy,  while  they  are  engaged  in  those  studies;  also  on  Che- 
mistry. 

Senior  Class. 

1st  Term.  Intellectual  Philosophy,  the  whole  of  Abercrombie,  vrith 

lectures. 
Optics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  (Brewster's  Optics, 

and  lectures.) 
Eames'  Elements  of  Criticism  1st  volume,  and  lectures. 
Bourcharlat's  Mechanics. 
2d  Term.  Moral  Philosophy,  (Paley)  the  whole  volume  and  lec- 
tures; also  Wayland  to  one  section  of  the  class. 
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ABtronomy,  BeracbelPs)  and  kctunei. 

Eame's  Elements)  2d  Tolume. 

Hebrew  Gxammar,  and  Stewart's  Chrestomathvy  30  pages. 
3d  Term.  International  and  Constitutional  Lv^,  (Kent's  Com.  Ist 

volume.) 

Physiology)  (Magendie^  175  sections.) 

Botany^  Mineralogy  and  Geology^  Comstock  and  lectures. 

Lectures  on  Chemil^try. 
Beades  the  lectures  given  to  this  class  in  connection  with  their  dailj 
redtations,  about  45  lectures  were  delivered  during  the  year,  at  extm 
hoursy  on  the  following  subjects:  the  Philosophy  of  History,  Intellect- 
ual Philosophy,  Technology,  Encyclopedia,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Natural  History.  The  members  of  the  senior  class  were  allowed  to  stu- 
dy Pure  Mednnics  instead  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  or  Optics,  and 
Hebrew  instead  of  Astronomy  or  Moral  Philosophy.  About  6  mem* 
hers  of  the  last  class  availed  themselves  of  this  permission  in  regard  to 
Mechanics,  and  about  12  in  regard  to  Hebrew. 

Exercises. 

One  student  from  each  of  the  three  upper  classes  is  required  to  de^ 
claim  on  the  chapel  stage  daily,  after  evening  prayers,  throughout  the 
year.  The  senior  class  declaim  privately  before  the  president  once  a 
week  during  the  year.  They  also  meet  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  once 
a  week,  to  read  compositions.  While  studying  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  they  are  required  to  prepare  essays  on  subjects  connected 
with  those  sciences,  the  subject  bemg  selected  and  assigned  to  each  stu- 
dent by  the  professor.  During  the  first  term  of  senior  year,  the  class 
also  engage  m  extemporaneous  debates  in  the  presence  of  the  Professor 
of  Rhetoric. 

The  junior  and  ^pphomore  classes  are  exerdsedin  elocuUon  and  com^ 

e>sition  by  the  instructors  in  Rhetoric,  Natural  Theology  and  Political 
conomy. 

A  company  o{  firemen  has  been  fonned  from  the  three  higher  clasKs. 
It  is  attadied  to  a  fire  engine  belonging  to  the  college,  and  is  expected 
to  aid  in  extinguishing  fire  on  the  college  premises,  or  in  the  dty. 

JSaMtnJiMifofw. 

Examinations  were  held  three  times  during  the  last  year.  The  fiirst 
in  Nov.  1837,  was  ^ontinud  four  days,  and  was  held  in  the  presence 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  trustees,  besides  citizens  and  stianeers. 
Hie  second  in  March  last,  was  continued  four  days,  in  presence  of  the 
same  committee,  besides  others  as  usual.  The  third  in  July,  on  the 
week  preceding  commencement,  was  continued  five  days,  in  presence 
of  .the  same  committee  and  of  other  literary  gentlem<en.  Ateach  of  these 
examinations,  all  the  classes  were  examined  on  all  the  subjects  of  study 
pursued  by  them  during  the  previous  term. 

Mode  of  bistrudion* 

Instnietion  has  been  given  both  by  text-books  and  lectures.  The  re- 
liance from  day  to  day  is  on  recitations  from  text-books,  connected  with 
fitmffist  oolloquial  lectures^  The  student  is  required  to  read  and  ana- 
lyee  a  portion  of  bis  author  daily^  and  then  to  redte  it  (except  in  the 
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Janguages)  ^thout  lecanence  to  the  text.  The  instructor  interposes 
questions  in  order  to  dicit  knowledge^  expose  ignorance,  stimulate  in- 
quiiy,  and  enliven  the  monotony  of  uie  exercise.  He  also  adds  any  ex- 
planations and  illustrations  which  he  thinks  necessary,  and  takes  special 
pains  to  awaken  and  foster  a  spirit  of  ordinal  and  independent  inquiry. 

Each  student  is  required  to  attend  three  recitations  daily,  except  on 
Saturday,  when  he  attends  but  one,  the  remainder  of  that  day  being 
'  granted  to  the  literary  societies,  and  spent  by  them  in  voluntary  exer- 
cises in  composition,  declamation  and  debate.  The  recitations  are  usu- 
ally one  hour  in  length. 

It  has  been  stated  already,  that  lectures  at  extra  hours  are  given,  in 
addition  to  the  daily  recitations. 

The  black  board  is  used  not  only  in  mathematics,  but  also  in  logic, 
chemistry  and  in  Latin  prose  composition.  The  lower  classes  are  exer- 
cised in  preparing  written  translations  of  select  portions  froni  Greek  and 
Latin  authors. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  Union  college  has  been  conducted  during  the  last 
year,  as  in  preceding  years,  on  the  parental  and  preventive  system.  The 
object  is  to  prevent,  by  the  exercise  of  vigilance  and  of  a  kind  moral  in- 
fluence, the  formation  of  vicious  habits  and  the  commission  of  specific 
o&nces,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cherish  manly  and  generous  sentiments 
of  action,  and  to  establish  principles  on  the  only  sure  foundation,  that 
of  virtue  and  religion. 

No  public  punishments  were  inflicted  during  the  last  collegiate  year. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  students  in  regard  to  scholarship,  attend- 
ance and  conduct,  are  noted  daily;  and  at  the  close  of  each  term,  the 
aggregate  is  transmitted  privately  to  each  parent.  A  merit  roll  is  also 
formed,  at  the  close  of  every  term,  from  this  record;  the  standing  of 
the  student  being  indicated  upon  it  in  r^rd  to  conduct,  attendance  and 
scholarship  in  each  branch  that  he  has  pursued:  100  represents  the  maxi- 
mum of  scholarship  in  one  study;  300  the  maximum  in  all;  100  also 
represents  the  maximum  in  conduct  or  attendance;  500,  therefore,  re- 
presents the  maximum  standing  in  the  class.  - 

Gratuitous  Aid. 

The  annual  income  of  the  several  charity  funds  belonging  to  the  In- 
stitution, amounts  to  $3,300,  from  which  94  students  havel^^n  assisted 
during  the  past  year. 

College  Buildings. 

Two  buildings  on  the  hill  eastward  from  the  city  of  Sdienectady,  each 
200  feet  long  by  about  40  wide,  and  4  stories  high;  a  colonnade  ex- 
tending in  rear  from  each  building  156  feet  in  length  by  sbtmt  30  feet 
in  width,  and  two  stories  high.  The  foregoing  furnish  resideiiGes  for 
the  president,  4  professors,  and  about  175  students,  and  contain  recita- 
tion rooms,  Ubraries,  &c.  The  other  buildings  are  two  boarding  halls, 
a  &rm  house,  hospital,  house  for  a  professor,  and  two  small  tenements 
for  servants,  &c.  These  buildings  and  site,  including  230  acres  of  land, 
are  estimated  at  cost,  (including  stone  college  in  the  city,) 
at , $225,010  12 
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Brought  forward, • $2StbfilO  IS 

Library  aihd  Apparatus. 

The  several  libraries  contain  about  13,000  volumes,  and 
with  the  apparatus,  are  worth, ••••••••••      26,993  17 

Total  amount  of  fixed  capital  applied  to  purposes  of  in- 
struction,  1252,003  29 

Other  CoUegt  Property. 

Amount  of  funds  for  the  support  of  president,  professors, 
classical  library  for  indigent  students,  support  of  indi- 
gent students,  library  and  apparatus,  and  buildings,  •  •    196,200  00 

Total  value  of  collie  property, $448,203  29 

[The  manner  in  which  the  above  mentioned  funds  are  invested,  or 
the  securities  taken  for  them,  &c.  is  not  stated  in  the  report  of  the  col- 
lege.] 

Reoenut. 

Amount  charged  for  tuition,  room-rent,  &c.  during  the 

year, , .   $10,378  60 

«            «            «           collected  or  collectable,...     $7,783  87 
Interest  on  the  permanent  funds  above  specified, 13,734  00 

Total, •    $21,517  87 

DAU. 
Amount  ovnng  by  the  college  at  the  close  of  the  year,  •  •  $117,95t4  87 

biamu  and  Expenditures. 

Total  amount  of  income  as  above  stated, $21,517  87 

"        "       expenditures,  viz: 

Officers,  agents  and  servants, $17,370  41 

Charity  students. 3,173  64 

Library  and  apparatus, 649  84 

—     21,193  79 


ice  of  Tlitfibn,  4rv. 

Tuition  three  terms,  $30;  room-rent,  $6;  use  of  library, 

$2.26, $38  25 

All  other  necessary  expenses, •• •  77  75 

Total  annual  expense, $116  00 

JUfnoirki* 

All  moneys  intended  for  students  are  required  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  college  register,  who  acts  as  their  fiscal  guardian. 
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During  the  last  year  the  rtudento  have  genendly  proaecuted  their  ftu- 
dies  with  diligence,  and  conducted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  fa- 
Golty. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGR 

Aiimier  and  DescripHon  ofPrqftssorships. 

1.  A  Profeasonship  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

2.  ^*    '  Law,  History,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Econo- 

my. 

3.  '^  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters. 

4.  .    ^^  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 
6.             ''                Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 

6.  ^^  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

A  teacher  of  the  French  language  was  also  employed  during  a  part  of 
the  year.  The  duties  of  the  third  professorship  were  discharged  during 
the  year  by  the  president  and  professor  of  law. 

FaeisUy  and  other  College  Officers. 

The  faculty  connsted  of  a  president,  four  professors  and  one  tutor. 
The  only  other  office  is  a  treasurer,  who  is  also  secretary. 

JVumber  of  Students. 

Whole  number  of  under^graduates  during  the  year,  was • .     ^ 

Of  whom  left  college  during  the  year,  •••....•.   •  • . .  • 14 

Number  of  graduates  at  the  last  annual  commencement, 20 

Number  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  year,  • •, 64 

No  student  was  under  14  years  of  age.  Average  age  of  graduates 
was  22. 

Class^kation  of  Students. 

The  students  were  classified  as  follows: 

In  the  senior  class, ..•••••••  22 

^^     junior, • • .  •  31 

'^     sophomore, 28 

^^     freshman, ...••• 13 

Total, 94 

Oo^e  Terms  or  Sessions. 

1st.  From  the  1st  Wednesday  in  September, 13  weeks. 

2d.  "  "       .       January, .....13      " 

3d.  "  .     "  April, 13      « 

Vacations  in  all,  13  weeks. 

Subgraduate  course  of  Study. 

The  Freshman  class  attended  three  recitations  daily  through  the  year, 
pursuing  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  the  ele* 
ments  of  mathematical  science.  In  Latin  they  read  and  analyzed  the 
first  four  books  of  Livy ,  Folsom's  selections  and  the  Odes  of  Horace.  In 
Greek,  the  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon.  In  mathematics 
thor  completed  and  reviewed  Day's  algebra  and  Nulty's  geometry. 

The  Sophomcre  class  also  attended  Uuree  recitations  duly  through  the 
year. 
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In  Latin  thev  completed  Horace,  and  read  one  book  of  Cicero  de  Ora- 
tore.  In  Greek  the  extracts  from  Lysias,  Isocrates  and  Demostl^nes, 
of  the  Grffica  Majora,  together  with  four  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  And 
in  mathematics  they  completed  Legendre's  Geometry,  Day's  Mathema- 
tics, and  conic  sections  from  the  Cambridge  course. 

The  Junior  class  attended  three  recitations  daily.    They  read  2d  and  i 

3d  books  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  and  three  books  of  Tacitus'  History.  i 

In  Greek  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides^  and  one  (the  fifth)  book  of  Homei^s 
Iliad. 

In  science  they  were  instructed  in  Spherical  Trigonometry,  in  the 
principles  and  applications  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry.  The  text  books 
employed  in  these  subjects  respectively,  were  the  Cambridge  course  of 
mathematics,  Olmsted,  Herschell,  Turner  and  Silliman;  but  in  all  those 
departments  admitting  of  experimental  illustration,  copious  lectures  and 
illustrations,  followed  by  strict  examinations,  were  alternated  with  re- 
citations from  the  text  books. 

The  Senior  class  attended  in  like  manner  three  recitations  daily,  re- 
citing and  receiving  instructions  in  Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Science, 
the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  the  French  language.  They 
were  also  occupied  during  a  part  of  the  time  in  critical  reviews  of  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  accompanied  with  lectures  on  Classical  Literature. 
Under  the  Maynard  Professorship,  they  also  attended:  1st.  A  course  of 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  Civil  Polity,  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  American  Constitutions,  following  generally  the  or- 
der of  topics  presented  in  Duer's  Outline  of  Constitutional  Law.  2d. 
A  series  of  lectures  on  International  Jurisprudence,  with  thorough  exa- 
minations on  the  several  titles  discussed.  No  text  book  was  used,  but 
general  reference  made  to  standard  writers.  3d.  ^  A  full  course  on  Poli- 
tical Economy,  by  lectures  and  recitations.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  applications  of  this  science,  the  arrangement  of  subjects 
in  Say's  Political  Economy,  was  mainly  followed,  with  the  addition  of 
illustrations  drawn  from  American  History  and  Statistics.  Besides  the 
text  books  already  mentioned,  those  used  in  this  class  where  Whately's 
Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Locke,  Cousin  and  Brown,  and  Butler's  Analogy. 

Exercises, 

All  the  classes  were  employed  in  divisions  weekly  in  the  practice  of 
composition  and  speaking  in  the  English  language;  the  Freshman  class 
in  translations  from  the  ancient  languages;  the  Sophomore  class  in  the 
composition  of  original  essays;^  the  Junior  class  in  written  disputes;  and 
the  Senior  class  in  debates  orally  delivered  in  the  class  room,  and  ora- 
tions delivered  publicly  in  the  chapel.  The  three  lower  classes  also  de- 
livered selected  piec^  by  divisions  weekly  in  the  chapel,  as  exercises  in 
declamation.  All  these  performances  were  subjected  to  criticism  and 
correction,  by  the  officers  having  charge  of  the  department  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged.  Biblical  bstruction  was  given  weekly  to  all  the 
students,  and  preparation  and  recitation  from  the  original  sacred  &rip* 
tures  made  the  duty  of  every  student. 
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Exanrinaikms. 

All  the  classes  were  examined  at  the  close  of  the  spring  and  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term,  in  presence  of  a  committee  of  educated  gen- 
tlemen, appointed  and  invited  to  attend.  The  examinations  occupy 
about  five  days  each,  and  are  minute  and  rigid.  A  comparative  nume- 
rical estimate  of  each  student  is  made  on  examination,  as  well  as  from 
the  average  of  his  daily  recitations,  and  goes  to  make  up  his  College 
standbg  on  the  College  register.  The  Senior  dass  was  examined  four 
weeks  previous  to  the  commencement,  as  candidates  for  the  first  degree, 
on  all  the  studies  of  the  course. 

Mode  of  Instruction. 

This  has  continued  the  same  as  reported  before,  being  a  combination 
of  recitations  from  text-books,  with  familiar  or  more  formal  lectures, 
followed  by  strict  examination.  The  design  is  in  all  cases  to  discipline 
the  mental  faculties  to  original  and  independent  inquiry,  and  to  store 
the  memory  with  acquired  knowledge,  chiefly  through  the  exercise  of 
the  understanding. 

DisctflxM.    . 

Strict  attendance  on  every  college  exercise  is  required  of  every  stu- 
dent, and  failure  or  delinquency  of  any  kind  is  made  a  mafter  of  record 
and  of  kind  admonition.  Incorrigible  irr^ularity,  after  a  series  of  five 
warnings  to  the  student  and  his  parent  or  guardian,  is  followed  by  his 
removal  from  the  institution.  A  student  who  has  incurred  warnings 
may  have  them  removed  from  the  record  by  his  subsequent  regularity* 
A  merit  roll  is  also  kept,  and  the  proficiency  of  each  student  recorded 
by  a  numerical  estimate  made  up  from  the  average  estimates  of  each 
particular  recitation.  These  records  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
students,  and  others  who  have  a  right  to  know  their  contents. 

College  Puildings. 

These  consist  of  three  stone  buildings,  four  stories  high,  for  study  and 
lodging  rooms,  a  chapel.  President's  dwelling-house,  boaiding-houseand 
servants'  house,  and  41  acres  of  land. 
The  original  cost  of  the  college  grounds  and  buildings    - 

wasabout  $80,000  00 

The  present  value  is  estimated  at .' • 65,000  00 

Library. 

No*  of  books  in  the  college  library  about  2,500,  value,        3,000  00 
Value  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus, •  •         2,000  00 

$60,000  00 

Other  College  Property. 

A  permanent  fund,  chiefly  invested  in  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, the  interest  appropriated  to  pay  salaries;  amount 
collected,  is $38,234  96 

Carried  fonvard, $98,234  95 
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Brought  fonmd, |98;234  95 

Hie  Dexter  Fund,  created  by  S.  Newton  Dexter,  Esq. 
conasting  of  his  bond  for  $16,000,  the  interest  is  ap- 
propriatcMl  as  follows:  $1,000  anniudly  to  the  payment 
of  the  salary  of  the  professor  of  classiad  literature,  and 
the  balance  to  the  increase  of  the  college  library,  .  • . .       16,000  00 

Bonds,  notes  and  book  debts,  due  chiefly  from  graduates 
and  students,  valued  at 2,700  00 

Total, $116,934  96 

There  is  also  the  Rochester  Fund,  consisting  of  21  bonds  executed 
by  citizens  of  Rochester,  conditioned  to  pay  Rev.  Dr.  Penney,  the  Pre* 
sident,  $6,125  in  5  annual  instalments.  It  does  not  technically  belong 
to  the  college.  The  obligation  only  continues  in  force  while  Dr.  P.  re- 
mains president.  The  money  is  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  his  sa- 
lary.   The  receipts  from  this  fund  during  the  last  year,  were  $864. 

Imo  part  of  the  property  bequeathed  to  the  college  by  the  late  Wm. 
H.  Maynard,  Esq.  for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of  Law, 
toiy.  Civil  Polity,  &c.  has  yet  come  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 

Revenue. 


Amount  charged  for  tuition,  room  rent,  &c.  for  year  ending  15th  Aug. 
1838,  was $3,193  13 

Amount  collected  for  ditto,  including  former  balances, . .  • .  3,489  47 

Interest  on  permanent  funds, 3,215  67 

Instalments  paid  on  Rochester  bonds, •••••  864  .00 

Subscription  for  repairs,  &c •••..•• 118  00 

$7,687  04 
Appropriation  by  the  Legislature, 3,000  00 

$10,687  04 

ExpettdiiuTes* ' 

Paid  college  offioere, $7,696  41 

'^    other  expenses  and  repairs, 1,392  61 

$9,088  92 

Debts. 
Amount  of  debts  due  by  college,  15th  August  1838, .  • « .  $27^09  11 

Price  of  TinHony  tfc. 

Tuition,  room  rent,  &c*  of  Senior  and  Junior  classes  per  annum,  $45. 
do  Sophomore  and  Freshman        do        $36. 
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GENEVA  OOLLEOE. 

JAmber  and  Description  of  Professorships. 

1.  A  professoiahip  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

2.  '^  Chemistry,  Minemlogy,  &c. 

3.  ^^  Civil  Engineering  and  Statistics. 

4.  ^^  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Literature. 

6.  ^  Modem  Languages,  History  and  Belles  Lettres. 

6.  "  Theolc»v,  called  <^Startin  Professorship,"  but 

partially  endowed,  the  duties  discharged  by  the 
President. 

bi  the  Medical  Department. 

7.  A  professorship  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine* 

8.  ^^  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

9.  ^^  Obstetrics  and  Materia  Medica. 

10.  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

11.  ^^  Botany  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

He  serrices  of  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  &c.  are  only  vo- 
luntary and  occasional.  The  Professorship  of  Botany,  &c.  vacant.  The 
President  discharges  the  duty  of  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy. 

Faculty  and  other  College  Officers. 
The  fiiculty  consists  of  a  President,  five  Professors  and  a  Tutor. 

Jfumber  of  Students. 

Whole  number  of  students  during  the  year  was 26 

Graduates  in  the  regular  course,.. •••     2 

Whole  number  at  the  close  of  the  year, , ,  24 

Classification  of  Students. 

Seniors,  2;  Juniors,  6;  Sophomores,  6;  Freshmen,  9;  English  class, 
4;  total,  26. 
Number  of  medical  students,  about  .  •  •  • « • 60 

<<        who  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1837-8, «  17 

College  Terms  or  Sessions. 

1.  From  Sept.  14, 1837,  to  Dec.  20, 1837. 

2.  From  Jan.  11, 1838,  to  April  18, 1838. 

3.  From  Ms^  9,  1838,  to  August  1,  1838. 

Subjects  or  Coorsb  of  Studt. 

IVeshman  Class. 
1st  Term.  Folsom's  Livy,  136  pages,  and  reviewed. 
Adams'  Roman  Antiquities,  245  pages. 
Adams'  Latin  Orammar,  and  Anthon's  Yalpy's  Ghreek 

Grammar. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  6th,  6th  and  7th  books,  and  re- 
viewed. 
Greek  Testament,  on  Monday  mornings. 
Bourdon's  Algebra,  168  pages,  6  lessons  a  week. 
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2d  Term.  Anthon's.  Latin  Prosody,  recited  through  3  times. 
Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  and  40  Odes  reviewed. 
Adams'  Roman  Antiquities  through,  and  most  of  it  re- 
viewed. 
Butler's  Ancient  Geography,  8  articles. 
Herodotus,  part  of  2  books,  and  reviewed. 
Bourdon's  Algebra,  p.  168  to  290.    In  addition  to  the 
solution  of  examples  in  the  text-book,  the  professor 
constantly  prepared  extra  examples  for  the  class,  to 
train  them  to  a  readiness  in  applying  their  knowledge 
to  the  subjects  under  discussion. 
3d  Term.  Horace,  Epistles,  including  Art  of  Poetry. 

Latin  Composition,  from  Zumpt's  Exercises,  20  pages. 
Greek  Testament,  12  chapters  of  Acts. 
Greek  Prosody,  10  lessons. 

Homer's  Illiad,  3d  book,  and  400  lines  of  4th,  and  re- 
viewed. 
Davies'  Legendre,  6  books,  4  recitations  a  week.. 
Levizac's  French  Grammar,  nearly  the  whole,  and  trans- 
lated 1  i  books  of  Charles  XH,  3  recitations  a  week. 
Strict  attention  paid  in  all  classical  studies  to  construction  and  pro- 
sody.    Whole  number  of  recitations  in  classics,  437.    English  compo- 
sitions once  in  2  weeks,  and  during  the  last  term,  exercises  in  reading 
Shakspeare. 

Shphmnore  Clast. 

1st  Term.  Cicero  de  Senectute,  from  10th  chapter  through. 

Anthon's  Latin  Prosody,  through  twice. 

Horace,  scanned  .1st  book  Odes  and  part  Epodes,  2  books 
Odes  and  4  Satires,  read  and  reviewed. 

Greek  Testament,  12  chaptera  Monday  mornings. 

Herodotus,  76  chapters,  and  reviewed. 
.   Legendre's  Geometry,  7  books  and  reviewed,  and  17  pro- 
blems in  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 
2d  Term.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles,  (except  Art  of  Poetry)  re- 
viewed. 

Adams'  Roman  Antiquities,  97  pages,  and  revieweu. 

Greek  Testament,  Monday  mornings. 

Greek  Prosody,  Sandford's  Exercises,  10  lessons. 

Homer's  Iliad,  1st  book,  and  reviewed. 

Legendre's  Geometry  iSnished,  and  part  of  appendix. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  completed  and  review- 
ed. 

Mensuration  of  planes  and  solids,  do 

Ancient  Histoiy,  2  recitations  a  week. 
3d   Term.  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry  and  reviewed. 

Cicero's  Letters  between  60  and  70  pages. 
'  Homer's  Iliad,  8th  book  and  reviewed. 

Euripides,  Phanisim  600  lines  and  Hecuba  400  lines,  and 
review^. 

Davies'  Descriptive  Geometry. 
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Whately's  Rh^oiic  fiaiahed  and  seyiewed.     Esercises 
in  reading  Shakspeare. 
lliree  hundred  and  eighty-four  recitations  in  classics  during  the  year. 
English  compositions  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

Junior  Class. 

1st  Tenn.  Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Oermania  read  and  reyiewed. 
Euripides,  Alcestis  finished. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying,  Levelling,  Spherical 
Trigonometry  and  its  application  to  Astronomy;  Heights 
and  Distances,  the^use  of  the  Theodolite,  and  Mensu*- 
ration  of  Planes  and  Solids. 
History  of  Ancient  Literature,  weekly  lectures,  of  which 
the  class  took  notes  and  were  examined  on  each  lec- 
ture. 
Paley's  Natuml  Theology,  finished  and  reviewed. 
2d  Term,  Juvenal,  four  Satires  read  and  two  reviewed. 
Greek  Testament,  Monday  mornings. 
Davies'  Analytical  Geometry,  six  leissons  a  week* 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy- 
Spanish  Langu^e,  two  recitations  weekly. 
3d  Term.  Plato,  32  sections  Phcedon  read  and  reviewed. 
Pifferential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
Whately's  Logic  completed  and  reviewed. 
English  compositions  once  a  fortnight,  and  readings  in  Shakspeare 
throughout  the  year. 

Smiior  Class. 

1st  Term.  Boucharlat's  Mechanics,  four  recitations  weekly. 
Lectures  on  Chemistry,  with  daily  examinations. 
English  compositions^ 
Stewart's  Philosophy,  vol.  1  completed. 
Cicero  de  OfEciis, 
2d  Term,  ^rewster'^  Optics,  Electricity, 'Magnetism  and  Electro* 

Magnetism  by  lectures,  4  exercises  a  week. 
Spanish,  2  lessons  a  week. 
•  French  Testament,  Monday  morn.ings. 
History  of  Italian  and  Provencal  Literature,  weekly  lec- 
tures. 
Sutler's  Analogy,  completed  and  reviewed. 
Wayland's  Political  Economy,  do. 
3d   Tcmr.  HerschelPs  Astronomy,   with  making  observations,  4 

lessons  a  week. 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  20  lectures. 
Stent's  Commentaries,  vol.  1. 

« 

EngKsh  Class. 

One  class  only  in  the  EngU&h  pourse  existed  during  the  collegiate 
year.* 
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1st  Tenn..Bounloii'8  Algebra,  with  Freshman  daas. 

Legendre's  Geometry,  with  Sophomore  dass. 
Blair's  Rhetoric. 
Worcester's  History. 
Sd  Term.  Algebra  continued,  with  Freshman  class. 

Geometry  completed,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 

and  Mensuration,  with  Sophomore  class. 
Ancient  History,  2  lessons  a  week  with  do. 
English  Syntax  and  Composition,  twice  a  week. 
French  Language,  twjce  a  week. 
3d  Term.  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  Sophomore  class. 
Algebra  reviewed,  4  lessons  a  week. 
English  Syntax  and  Composition  i  the  term  3  times  a 

week;  French,  with  Freshman  Class  latter  part  of  the 

term. 
Whately's  Rhetoric,  wi^h  the  Sophomores. 

Lectures. 

Lectures  were  given  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  chapel.  During  the 
first  term  on  the  oook  of  Daniel,  and  about  iialf  the  time  during  the 
second  and  third  terms  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  evidences 
of  Christianity. 

The  Senior  class  also  attended  lectures,  in  the  medical  department  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  in  Chemistry,  as  mentioned  above. 

Exercises. 

Original  compositions  by  all  the  classes  except  the  Freshmlin  once  a 
fortnight;  by  the  Freshman,  translations  or  compositions.  These  were 
handed  to  the  Professor  upon  a  fixed  day,  by  him  carefully  read,  marked 
and  returned  for  correction,  and  afterwards  read  over  by  him  with  the 
writers,  the  leading  accompanied  with  such  remarks  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. 

Declamations  once  a  week  in  rotation.  It  came  the  turn  of  each 
student  to  declaim  publicly  in  the  chapel  about  once  in  four  weeks. 
The  Professor  heard  each,  rehearse  in  private  the  day  before  his  public 
declamation.     Readiqg  in  Sbakspeare  as  mentioned  above. 

Examinaticns, 

The  classes  were  examined  before  the  faculty  on  Saturday  mornings, 
each  class  being  examined  once  in  four  weeks;  and  also  at  the  close  of 
each  term,  the  time  spent  in  examinations  being  as  follows,  viz: 
At  the  close'  of  first  term,  from  December  14  to  Dec.  20,  6  days. 
•'  second     "         April  9  to  April  18,  8  days. 

"  third       «        July  24  to  July  30,  6  d^ys. 

Mode  of  bistrudion. 

The  views  and  methods  given  in  the  last  report  have  been  carried  out 
during  the  past  year.  The  faculty  have  acted  upon  the  conviction 
that  they  can  render  a  useful  service  to  the  public  only  by  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction.  The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  in  this  his 
resulted  from  the  venr  unequal,  atid  in  most  cases  veiy  imperfect  pre- 
paration of  students  K)r  admismon  to  College.    In  order  to  remerfy  tU« 
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defect,  the  students,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  preceding  view  of  the  coune 
of  instr^ctioD,  are  upon  their  entrance  put  upon  the  study  of  the  gram- 
mars. Prosody  is  almost  universally  neglected,  and  much  time  has 
consequently  to  be  spent  in  college  in  remedying  the  neglect,  as  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  make  classical  scholars,  or  to  give  a  finished  educa- 
tion without  it. 

Discipline  and  GraUdious  Md. 
Sbime  as  stated  in  the  last  report. 

College  Buildings. 

Same  as  last  year.  The  n^w  building  has  been  completed  and  named 
Trinity  Hall,  the  funds  for  its  erection  teiving  been- derived  from  Trinitj 
diurch  in  New-York.  The  other  college  building  is  named  Geneva 
Hall,  the  cost  of  its  erection  having  been  provided'  for  by  the  citizens 
of  Geneva.  The  building  heretofore  described  as  a  medical  QoUegey 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Trustees,  and  vnll  be  applied  to  the  uses  of 
the  college.    Values  as  last  year,  of  all  imder  this  head.  . 

Other  CpUege  Property. 

Bonds,  mortgages  and  notes,  ••••«.., $17,170  21 

Interest  due  on  the  same,  August  1,  1838,  •  •  • •  7,531  09 

Term  bills  and  rents  due,       ^^     1,  1838, 491  04 

Three  houses  in  Geneva, 6,000  00 

Lots  of  land  in  Geneva  and  other  places,  ..,••••• 7,372  00 

$38,564  34 

'  Revenue. 

Tuition,  room  rent,  &c «^ $675'  00 

Interest  on  bonds  and  notes, 992  71 

Annual  allowaoce  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Society, .  • .  • .  500  00 

Rents^ ; i 166  00 

^  . 

$2,323  71 

Annual  allovnwce  by  the  Legislature  of  Kew-Yoik;  first 
payment  due  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1838, 6,000  00 

$8,323  71 

ExpendUures. 

fixpenditttes  for  the  year  ending  August  1,  1838,  for 
officeis'  nJariesj  and  the  ordinary  inc^entals  •  • $5,050  00 

DAts. 
Due  August  1,1838, • $8,852  27 
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Remarks. 

The  foregoing  exhibition  of  the  "  course  of  study''  pursued  during 
the  last  year,  shows  that  it  is  liberal  and  extensive;  that  the  classes  are 
successively  improving  upon  each  other;  and  thatr  the  faculty  have  ac- 
complished much  in  their  efforts  to  give  to*  the  college  education  its 
proper  character.  Much  more  attention  is  given  to  the  classics  than  is 
usuid,  and  they  are  required  icr  be  studied  closely,  with  an  exact  gram- 
matical analysis  of  every  sentence,  and  careful  attention  to  prosody,  &«.; 
while  the  course  in  the  mathematics  and  other  departments  is  extensive 
and  rigorous. 

Die  general  regularity  of  the  students  during  the  year  deserves  remark, 
almost  no  case  of  discipline  havine  occurred  of  suflScient  magnitude  to  be 
noticed  in  the  records  of  the  faculty.  And  while  in 'all  the  classes  there 
was  a  commendable  d^ree  of  regularity  and  attention  to  college  exer- 
cises, it  may  with  justice  be  said  of  some  of  them,  that  they  labored 
with- uncommon  assiduity  and  spirit. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  English  class  for  the  last  year,  was  ex- 
tensive and  well  digested.  At  present.  (January  1839,)  there  are  two 
English  classes,  and  time  equal  to  the  labor  of  one  professor  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  them,  besides  their,  recitation  with  other  classes.  In  our 
next  report  we  shall  be  able  to  exhibit  the  English  course  more  fully. 
Formerly  the  English  classes  recited  only  with  the  other  classes,  and  of 
course  they  wei'e  not  ftiUy  occupied.  The  faculty  are  now  digesting  a 
course  of  study  for  them  which  vrill  include,  not  only  the  English  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  college,  but  other  studies  of  a 
practical  and  useful  character,  which  will  ml  up  all  their  time,  and 
make  a  well  arranged  system  of  instruction.     . 

The  number  of  students  at  this  date  is  50,  and  larger  than  at  any 
former  time  in  the  history  of  .the  college;  and  comparing  the  condition 
of  the  college  in  this  respect,  and  its  system  of  instruction  and  disd- 
pHne^  and  in  its  whole  tone,  with  what  it  was  but  a  short  time  ago,  the 
trustees  think  they  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  both  upon  its 
present  character,  and  its  future  prospects. 

U^ERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW- YORK.     . 
JAmnber  and  DeseripHon  of  Professorships. 
Faculty  of  Science  and  Letters, 

A  Professorship  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Logic. 

''  History  and  Belles  Lettres. 

^^       '        Evidences,  of  Revealed  Religion; 

^^  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

*'  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

^  The  Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 

An  Assistant  Professoichip  of  do 

FacuHy  of  Letters  and  Jirts, 

A  Professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture. 
'^  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  of  Design. 

^  Popular  Education. 

'^  the  IVencfa  Language  and  Literature. 
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A  Piofesioral^p  of  the  Italian  Leagume  and  Liteiatarep 
"  the  Spanish  "  « 

"  the  German         "  *^ 

.«   ,  the  Hebrew         "  « 

^^  Arabic,  Synae^  Persian  and  Ethiopic. 

FitctiUy  of  Law. 

A  Professorship  of  the  Laws  of  Mature  and  of  Nations  and  of  Constitu- 
tional Lawl 

'^  the  Law  of  Personal  Property  and  Domestic  Rela- 

tions. 

^^  Pleadings  and  Practice. 

Faculty  of  MedidM. 

A  Professorship,  of  Anatomy. 

"  Physiology. 

"  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

^^  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Medical  JurisiHru- 

dence. 

"  Sargery. 

^^  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

"  Clinical  Medicine. 

"  Clinical  Surgery. 

**  Clinical  Midwifery. 

"  Pathological  Anatomy. 

^^  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative  Sui^ery. 

^^  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

'^  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

^^  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

^'  ,              Mental  Diseases. 

^<  Medipal'  Physics  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 

"  Hygiene. 

^^  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  professorships  of  the  medical  faculty,^  all 
the  various  professorships  are  now  filled,  and  instruction^iven  in  each 
of  them. 

Jftmber  of  Students. 

Whole  number  of  students  during  the  year, 304 

of  whom  122  were  in  the  undergraduate  classes, 

^^       162  students  under  professors  of  faculty  of  letters  and 

arts. 

"         20  students  of  law. 

Collie  Ttrms. 
Theie  dst  the  same  as  were  stated  in  the  last  report. 

Subjeds  or  Courttes  of  Study. 

The  under-graduate  course  of  study  was  the  same  as  presented  in  the 
last  report,  llie  students  under  the  faculty  of  letters  and  arts,  were 
divided  into  classes  according  to  the  subjects  pursued.  The  class  in 
civil  en^neeri^g  and'  architecture,  was  instructed  by  lectures  and  tedta- 
tions,  t(^etber  with  exhibitions  of  models  for  the  purposes  of  iUustiation. 
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The  mstruction  o{  teachers  for  common  schools,  ^vas  chiefly  by  lectures 
and  examination  on  the  subjects  thus  explained.  In  modem,  and  espe- 
cially in  oriental  languages  and  literature,  thcf  recitations  have  been  ac- 
companied more  or  less  with  critical  expositions  intended  to  illustrate 
the  genius  and  characteristics  of  the  several  languages  nvhich  were  thus 
taught.  In  the  faculty  of  law,  instruction  has  oeen  given  by  lectures 
accompanied  by  examinations* 

Discipline. 

This  is  conducted  as  previously  reported,  and  with  increasing  evidence 
of  its  happy  results. 

GraiuUous  AH. 

The  number  of  students  educated  during  the  past  year  without  chaige, 
was  thirty-seven. 

Description  and  Value  of  Vnioersitg  Buildings  and  other  Property. 

This  may  be  estimated  at  about  the  fame  amount  as  in  the  former  re- 
port. 

Revenue. 

The  University  has  no  revenue  from  any  other  source  than  those  enu- 
merated in  the  report  of  last  year,  except  the  annual  grant  of  $6,000 
from  the  State,  made  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  April  last,'and  also 
whatever  may  be  derived  from  the  literature  fund,  through  the  Univer- 
sity grammar  schools. 

Grant  from  the  State,.  • ..;...... ^  ......... .     $6,000 

The  amount  of  income  from  rents  was, 5,650 

The  amount  of  income  from  students,  5,239 

Total, $16,889 

ft 

Expenditures. 

F^A  for  salaries  of  professors,. ...    ...••....#••••....•  $10,250 

"  «        other  officers,  . ■. ...^ 1,850 

Interest  on  debt, 7,600 

Repairs,  insurance,  &c * •  •  •  •  ••••••       1,200 

Total, $20,900 

The  grant  from  the  State,  being  by  law,  specifically  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  professors  and  other  teachers,  has  accordingly  been  so 
applied. 

DebU. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  with  accuracy  when  the  last 
report  was  made,  the  entire  cost  of  the  bmldings,  the  Council  were  then 
unable  to  state  precisely  what  the  debt  of  the  Institution  would  be  when 
all  the  various  accounts  should  be  rendered »  Hiey  have  since  been  ac- 
curately ascertained,  and  exclusive  of  the  amount  due  the  State  for  mar- 
ble usikI  in  the  building,  the  indebtedness  of  the  Institution  amounts  to 
$153,Q0O,    The  Cpunol  axe  now  taking  active  measures  to  accomplish 
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a  redactioii  of  this  debt*  Liberal  subscriptions  aie  already  made  with 
that  Tiew,  and  should  the  Council  be  released  bv  the  Legislature  from 
the  amount  now  due  to  the  State,  they  entertsrui  much  confidence  of 
being  able  to  place  the  Institution  in  a  situation  of  ease  and  safety. 

Price  of  TlnHon. 
This  has  not  been  varied  since  the  last  repoit. 

Remarks. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  year,  changes  have  been  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  salaried  officers,  in  order  to  bring  the  expenses  of  the  Institution 
more  entirely  within  its  income.  The  measure,  however,  has  been  so 
introduced  as  not  to  affect  injuriously  the  advantages  of  the  student  or 
the  integrity  and  completeness  of  those  systems  of  instruction  which  it 
has  been  the  great  object  of  the  University  to  introduce  and  to  establish. 
It  indeed  requires  a  much  greater  amount  of  labor  from  the  professors 
employed,  but  this  is  rendered  by  the  present  officers  with  great  cheer- 
fulness and  perseverance. 

The  Council  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  which  they  owe  both  to  the  commu- 
nity 9ind  .the  Legislature,  which  has  allowed  them  to  share  its  bounty, 
so  to  regulate  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Institution  as  not  to  allow 
its  existence  to  be  jeopardized  by  a  constant  accumulation  of  debt;  and 
they  are  now  happy  to  state,  that  when  the  present  floating  debt  shall 
have  been  discharged,  the  condition  of  the  University  may  be  consider- 
ed as  freeing  it  in  a  great  degree  from  any  hazard  growing  out  of  or«  * 
dinary  contingencies. 

A  delay  has  occurred  in  Completing  the  appointments  for  the  Medical 
Professorships,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  allowed  long  to  continue. 
The  Council  still  expect  to  open  the  lectures  in  the  Medical  School  ear- 
ly in  November,  1839,  and  their  measures  will  be  taken  with  that 
view.    . 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  IN  THE  CITY 

OF  NEW-YORK. 

• 

dumber  and  description  of  Professorships ^  and  names  of  Professors  and 

other  Officers, 

J.  AUGUSTINE  SMITH,  M.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Phy- 
siology. 

ALEXANDER  H.  STEVENS,  M;  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Surgery. 

JOSEPH  M.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

EDWARD  DEUAFIELD,  M.  !>.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children. 

JOHN  B.  BECK,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

JOHN  TORREY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany. 

JOHN  R.  RHINELANDER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

ALBAN  G.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Pi^fessor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery. 

ROBERT  WATTS,  Jr.  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Special  Anatomy. 
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JAMES  QUACEENBOSS,  M.  D.,  Demonstmlor  of  An&tomy. 
THOS.  COCK,  M.  D.,  Vice-President. 
PANNING  C.  TUCKER,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
NICOLL  H.  BERING,  M.  D.,  Registrar. 

The  Professorship  of  Special  Anatomy  is  vacant,  being  created,  but 
not  filled  by  the  Regents.  In  the  meantime,  its  duties  are  discharged 
by  Dr.  Robert  Watts,  Jr.  appointed  by  the  trustees  lecturer  for  that  pur- 
pose. None  of  the  professors  receive  any  salary  except  the  Demonstra- 
tor of  Anatomy,  ytho  is|)aid  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy.  Dr.  Ste- 
vens lectures  at  the  hospital  without  diarge  to  the  pupils,  or  remunera- 
tion to  himself.     His  course  is  not  sub-graduate. 

JVt^mJcr  of  Students. 

Whole  number  of  .students  auring  the  present  session,  • m.  95 

Number  of  graduates  since  last  report,  (which  was  made  after  the 
graduation  in  Aprillast,) ..•• « •••     6 

None  of  the  students  are  under  14  yeare  of  age. 

Classification  of  Students^  and  CoUege  Terms  or  Sessions. 

There  is  no  classification  of  students.  The  only  session  commences 
on.  the  1st  Monday  of  November,  and  ends  the  last  day  of  February. 

Examinations. 

'  There  are  no  examinations,  except  for  degrees.  The  first  of  these 
examinations  is  before  the  professors  alone;  the  sec6nd  by  the  professora 
before  the  trustees. 

The  mode  of  Instruction  is  entirely  by  lecWes. 

There  are  no  rules  of  discipline  except  those  of  propriety  and  deco- 
rum. 

Gratuitous  Aid, 

Students  of  theology  and  mi^onaries  are,  on  application,  admitted 
gratis  to  all  the  lecture.  Indigent  medical  students  are,  xmder  peculiar 
circumstances,  admitted  on  easy  conditions.   ' 

The  matriculation  fee  of  $5,  which  is  the  property  of  the  college,  is 
required,  except  from  students  who  have  already  paid  for  three  matri- 
culation tickets^    The  professors  do  not  charge  after  the  second  course. 

College  Btdlding  and  Property. 

The  coHege  building,  situated  in  Crosby -street,  and  recently  fitted 
up,  is  imposing  in  appearance,  ample  in  its  dimensions,  and  perfectly 
commodious  in  its  arrangements.  In  the  last  particular,  it  is  supposed 
not  to  have  its  equal  in  tiie  U.  S.     Its  value  is  over  $32,600. 

In  the  anatomical  dqmrtment  it  is  especially  convenient,,  as  well  for 
students  as  practitioners,  the  latter  having  private  rooms  for  themselves. 
As  the  supply  of  subjects  is  constant  and  ample,  it  may  be  said  witk 
truth,  that  in  no  school  can  practical  anatomy  be  more  steadily  pursued 
than  in  ^this  college.  '  ' 

The  college  library  conasts  of  about  760  volutnes. 

The  museums  and  apparatus  belong  to  the  individual  professora. 
Ibese  are  very  ample  in  their  respective  departments. 

The  anat<HmcaI  museumi  commenced  by  the  late  distinguished  Pro- 
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feasor  Post,  has  be^  git&tly  increased  by  the  pieseiit  professor  of  anato- 
my, and  now  contains  upwards  of  1,200  preparations.  It  possesses  all 
the  means  for  illustrating  a  full  course  of  lectured.  The  obstetrical  de- 
partment possesses  the  most  ample  means  of  illustrating  the  subjects 
which  it  teaches,  and  abundant  as  these  means  now  are,  they  are  regu-^ 
larly  increaring.  They  conast  of  casts  in  plaster  of  the  laiger  and  more 
striking  olgects  with  which  the  student  should  be  familiarly  acquainted; 
preparations  in  wax  of  thode  whose  more  mixiute  structure  requires 
greater  accuracy  of  discrimination,  and  of  specimens  of  the  parts  tiiem* 
seWes,  prepared  in  the  mode  best  calculated  to  exhibit  them,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  morbid  changes  to  which  t&ey  ar^  liable.  The  Tariety  and 
exttot  of  the  obstetrical  muteuln  is  such  as  to  fuMish  the  ptofessor  of 
that  branch  with  every  thing  that  can  be  desired  to  facilitate  the  full  un^- 
derstandinff  of  his  course. 

The  cabmet  of  materia  medica  is  ample  and  well  selected*  It  con- 
tains specimens  of  every  article  on  which  the  professor  is  called  to  lec- 
ture. In  this  institution,  materia  medica  has  always  been  considered  a 
demonstrative  science,  and  no  subject  is  treatied  oif  which  is  not  illustra- 
ted by  drawings  and  specimens.  Medical  iurisprudence  is  taught  in  a 
similar  way.  Every  subject  is  illustrated  by  preparations  and  plates, 
and  in  the  important  department  of.  po^ns,  the  tests  of  every  indivi- 
dual article  treated  of  are  exhii>ited  in.  detail.  The  chemical  apparatus 
is  of  the  most  extensive  character,  and  every  subject  coimected  with  the 
science  of  chemistry  is  illustrated  by  actual  experiment. 

Revenue. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $6,  paid  by  each  student,  amountmg 
during  the  last  session  to,  •••••••• « •  •  •  $386  00 

i!acb  graduate  pays  $25,  amounting  this  year  to  •  •, 160  00 

Annual  appropriation  from  the  State  for  anatomical  inuseuin, 
&c, 600  00 

One  quarter'3  rent  of  lecture  room,  (used  one  evening  in  the 
vfeek  and  three  times  on  Sunday,  by  a  religious  society,)     126  00 

Total  annual  revenue  of  collie,  .••••••  ^ $1,160  00 

The  amount  of  tuition  received  by  professots  for  lectures  is  not  sta- 
ted; 

DAts. 

The  acknowledged  debts  of  the  college  amount  to  about  $18,000. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  unsettled  claim  o^  about  $2,000. 

Expenditures. 

The  expenditures  are  small,  except  for  interest,  consisting  of  porter's 
ssilary,  fuel,  &c. 

Price  of  TiiUian. 
For  all  the  lectures,  . , •  * . . .  $108  00 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF  THE 

WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

JVumber  and  Descriptim  of  Professorships. 

i.  An  IJmeritus  professorship  of  obstetrics. 
i.  A  professorship  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 
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3.  A  profeaaorahip  of  materia  medica  and  medical  jurisprttdence. 

4.  ^^        ^'        anatomy  and  physiologj. 

5.  ^^        '^        the  practice  of  physic  and  the  diaeaaes  of  vromen 

and  children. 

6.  ^'        ^^        sttigery  and  midwifery. 

The  professorahip  of  surgery  is  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  late 
incumbent.  The  lectures  on  surgery  during  the  last  session,  were  de- 
livered by  the  juofessor  of  anatomy,  and  the  lectures  on  midwifery  by 
the  Emeritus  professor  of  obstetrics. 

Faeuliy  and  other  Cbtlegt  Officers. 

These  consisted  of  five  professors,  a  president,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  who  also  acted  as  register. 

Jfumber  of  Studenis. 

Whole  number  of  students  attending  the  lectures,  114. 

In  this  number  are  included  4  graduates,  who  attended  the  various 
lectures,  one  physician  in  practice,  and  one  preparing  as  a  missionary. 

Some  students  take  tickets  for  a  portion  of  the  courses  only,  and  the 
classes  in  anatomy  and  chemistry  are  generally  the  most  numerous. 

Number  of  graduates  at  the  last  annual  commencement,  32. 

Ghnduates  are  required  by  law  to  be  of  the  age  of  21  years. 

Average  age  of  graduates  is  about  24  years.  No  student  in  the  col- 
lege is  under  the  age  of  18. 

Class^icatian  of  Students. 

There  is  no  classification  as  in  literary  collies.  Tlie  only  distinc- 
tion is  as  to  the  number  of  courses  of  lectures  each  student  may  have  at- 
tended. A  student  who  has  attended  two  courses,  is  entitled  to  a  free 
ticket.  Number  thus  entitled  varied  during  the  last  term  from  26  to 
28. 

College  Session. 

This  commences  first  Tuesday  of  October,  and  continues  sixteen 
weeks  without  any  vacation.  « 

Subjects  or  Courses  of  Study, 

The  whole  course  consists  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  respective  pro- 
fessors. Text-books  recommended  to  students  for  perusal,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

On  Surgery — SamT  Cooper's  first  lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery. 
"  Obstetrics— Bums'  Midwifery,  Valpeau's  Midwifery, 
"  Cfhemistry — ^Beck's  and  Turner's  Chemistry. 
^^  Materia  Medica — Beck's  Murray's  Materia  Medica. 
^'  Anatomy  and   Physiology — Bell's  Anatomy,  London   Dissector, 

Magendie's  Physiology,  or  Dungli^- 
son's  Phvsiology. 
"  Practice  of  Phydo — Gregory's,  or  Eberle's,  ractice  of  Physic. 
^^  Medical  Jurisprudence — dew's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

ExamnaUons. 

Each  professor  daily  examines  his  class  on  the  subject  of  the  preced- 
ing lecture.    Candidates  for  graduation  are  examined  sqmrately,  in  the 
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presenoe  of  a  majoiity  of  dll  the  profenofB.  tnd  a  fistiiict  vote  is  taken 
on  tbe  tecommendation  of  each  mdrndual  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  to  the  Regents  of  the  Universitj. 


The  professors  consider  they  hare  the  power  of  exptilsion  fbr  miscoii- 
duct  of  aaj  kind,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  lectore  room.  The  State 
Medical  Society,  by  a  resokttion,  passed  Febmanr  1836,  has  aided  in 
the  preservation  of  order,  which  resolution  k  as  follows: 

'^  JBefofeed,  That  when  a  student  has  attended  lectures,  be  furnish  a 
certificate  from  the  college  in  which  he  attended,  ih^i  be  has  attended  a 
full  course,  or  if  not  a  mil  course,  tbe  e;xtent  of  bis  attendance}  an4 
that  his  attendance  has  been  r^ular,  and  bis  conduct  as  a  student,  pio- 
per  and  respectable." 

Any  attempt^  proved  on  a  student,  to  disinter  tbe  dead,  is  punished 
with  expulsion. 

Oandidates  for  graduation  are  required  to  present  certificates  of  their 
moral  conduct  during  the  period  of  their  study,  and  without  this  they 
are  not  admitted  to  examination. 

OraiuiUous  Mi. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  indigent  stu- 
dents, but  the  professors  are  obliged  annually  to  admit  a  considerable 
numbier  on  credit  to  their  lectures.    Much  of  this  is  seldom  realized. 

SUxtuUSj  or  By-Laws  cfthe  CoUege. 

There  are  no  general  statutes  or  by-laws.  The  charter  of  the  col- 
lege, as  granted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  the  laws  of  the 
State,  relative  to  the  medical  profession,  comprise  the  statutory  powers 
of  the  coll^. 

CoUege  Buildings  and  Property. 

A  three  story  stone  building,  containing  lecture  rooms,  la- 
boratory, museum,  library,  &c.  value,  •••••••• $6,000  00 

A  four  story  stone  building,  for  students, 6,000  00 

which  are  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  college,  two 

acres, 1,000  00 

Number  of  books  in  college  library,  1^425, 2,900  00 

Chemical  apparatus,  anatomical  museum,  and  other  appa- 
ratus,    500  00 

Collections  of  professors  for  their  respective  branches  of  in- 
struction,         4,900  00 

120,300  00 

Reoenue. 

Total  amount  of  lecture  fees,  $3^84  28 

Amount  of  do.  unpaid,  collection  of  which  is  uncertain,  .  907  72 

Amount  collected  for  room  rent  and  use  of  library, 93  60 

14^85  60 
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Bach  student  gradnatiii^  payg  $20,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  pay*- 
au^t  of  the  debt  for  erecting  one  pf  the  college  hmildings^  and  repairs 
and  contingencies. 

DOU. 

The  trustees  owe  no  debts,  as  t^e  professors  defrqr  all  the  expetiaes. 
The  prpfepsors  were  indebted  Is^  February  1839,  for  the  balance  du^ 
qn  on^e  of  the  above  described  buildingSgi  $1,750. 

Price  rf  Tkdtim. 

Price  of  all  the  ticket^, ..., |56  00 

Room  rent  in  college  buildings,  for  term  of  four  months,  $4  00  to  6  50 

Bdardwh^  students  room  in  college  building*  per  week,   1  50  ^^  1  76 

"  <^  "  village,  per  w^, 2  00  «  3  OQ 

True  abstracts^ 

GIDEON  HAWLEY, 
^tcrdary  ofth/t  IMvtrmJh^. 
.^Obani/ij  March  1^^  18139. 
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A  true  abstract  and  apportionment. 

GIDEON  HAWLEY, 

Secnlan/  of  On  Vwmi^. 
r^JIfiiFei  1,1839. 
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Fianklin, 

Genesee  Wealeyan  Seminar;,  . 

OlOtOD, 

LiTingstOD  Co.  High  School,. . 

Ithaca,  

Oxford, 

Stemtk  DUbid. 
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QIDEON  HAWLEY, 
Sicntary  o/l&e  ^mfvinii^. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  7. 

Qmiaining  extracts  from  the  remarks  submUted  by  the  Trustees  or  Tbdl- 
trs  of  several  Academies  in  ffseir  Reports  to  Ike  Regents  of  the  Kitver- 
sity^  for  the  year  1838,  on  the  peculiar  modes  of  instruction  adopted  by 
thmj  and  on  other  special  tnaiters  relatioe  to  such  Jkademies. 

FIRST  DISTRICT, 

New-Yobk  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. — During  the 
year  just  closei),  the  accommodations  at  this  estebUsbmeBt  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  two  wings  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  building,  of  libout  30  feet  ^uare,  at  an  expense  of  over  8,000 
dollars.  This  plan  of  enlarging  the  edifice  has  rendered  the  existing  ar- 
rangements as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them^  being  sufficiently 
ample  in  regard  to  sitting,  school,  and  lodging  rooms,  as  well  as  for  all 
domestic  purposes,  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  State  apd  such  contiguous 
territory  as  may  choose  to  avail  itself  of  these  advantages  of  education. 

.The  disbursements  during  the  year,  including  those  on  account  of 

new  buildings,  amount  to.«, $33,006  99 

and  the  receipts  for  the  same  period,  amount  to 30,736  88 

Leaving  a  balance  against  the  treasury  of •  •       $2,270  11 

During  the  past  year  32  pupils  have  been  discharged  ttQm  the  insti- 
tution, and  37  have  been  admitted.  Of  these  latter,  eight  are  read- 
missions  by  order  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schooli,  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  last  session,  extending  tbe  term  of  in- 
struction. 

The  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes,  now  resident  in  the  institution, 
amounting  to  156,  are  divided  into  8  classes,  under  the  imioediate  in- 
struction of  the  ibl lowing  officers: 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  A.  M.  Principal. 
JosuH  Addison  Cahy,  A.  M.     Andksiw'  L.  Stone,  A«  fi, 
Oran  W.  Morris,  Aaron,  L.  ChapiN|  A.  fi. 

John  H.  Pettenoill,  A.  B.      Jacob  Van  Nostranp,  A..  B. 

'Pfcfissprs. 
Jeremiah  W.  Conkl»«  ?  w    .. 
Nathan  M.  ToTTEN,-    J  •^'^^'i    . 

Grammar  School  op  the  University  op  vbe  city  op  New- York. 
— ^The  experiment  of  teaching  weal  music  as  a  regular  part  d*  the  daily 
work  of  a  large  school,  had  been  made  in  the  schools  of  continental  Eu- 
rope with  a  successful  result,  but  many  of  our  friends  doi)bted  the  wis- 
dom and  practicability  of  attempting  it  here*.  '  We  commenced  it  with 
some  fears,  but  having  obtained  an  able  and  excellent  teacher  we  $oon 
rendered  the  study  attractive,  and  now  we  kn^  not  a  pi)pil  or  patent 
who  is  not  pleased.  Cultivated  musicians  often  visit  the  Bchp<^  at  the 
singing  hour,  (the  last  in  the  day,)  and  express  their  grat^caition  at  the 
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result.  The  efiGect  on  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  boys  is  excellent. 
We  rarely  bear  of  any  tUng  among  the  boys  unworthy  of  sincere 
friends;  and  corporal  punishment  has  never  been  required  in  the  school. 
The  foundations  of  our  best  hopes  of  usefulness  are  laid  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  Institution  has  no  funds.  Its  students  have  easy  access  to  libra- 
ries and  public  evening  lectures  on  popular  science,  and  these  advanta* 
ges  will  attend  them  always  in  this  city  when  their  days  of  close  appli- 
cation to  elementary  science  and  literature  are  over.  So  that  we  aim 
above  all  thmgs  to  fix  their  attention  to  these  latler  branches.  We  en- 
deavor to  teaoi  not  ^'  multa  sed  multum,''  believing  that  a  boy  who  is 
a  perfect  master  of  our  course  of  studies  can  raise  himself  afterward  to 
high  perfection  in  any  branch  of  knowledge.  We  move  slowly,  dwell 
long  in  the  elementary  classical  books,  and  intend  not  to  be  mortified 
when  other  men  examine  our  pupils.  We  court  examination  of  our 
daily  work,  and  our  doors  are  always  open.  Nothing  would  please  us 
better  than  a  visit  from  the  appointed  guardians  of  public  instruction. 

SECOND  DISTRICT. 

Amenia  Sjpunary. — The  object  of  the  establishment  of  this  insti- 
tution was  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  tract  of  surrounding  rich  and 
populous  country.  Academies,  it  is  true,  are  interspersed  through  this 
and  the  adjoining  counties.  But  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  people,  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  a  class  of  institutions  intermediate  to  common  academies  and  col- 
lies. The  almost  breathless  speed  with  which  the  young  are  hurried 
from  under;  the  parental  roof  into  the  whirl  of  business,  and  the  pecu- 
niary embansssment  under  which  many  of  the  gifted  and  aspiring  la- 
bor, put  the  long  course  of  mental  discipline  and  of  practical  illustra- 
tion, judiciously  adopted  in  colleges,  out  of  the  reach  of  many,  who 
nevertheless  would  be  able  to  spend  from  one  to  three  or  four  years  in 
some  course  of  practical  education.  The  wants  of  this  class  of  the 
youngs  and  it  is  not  a  small  class,  have  been  for  some  time  appreciated 
among  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  .  This  has  undoubt- 
edly given  rise  to  the  partial  or  scientific  course  which  has  been  adopt* 
ed  in  some  colleges,  and  which  is  l6oked  upon  by  many  with  increasing 
partiality.  To  this  course  in  itself,  there  are  objections  of  a  very  de- 
cided nature.  Certain  it  is,  that  though  it  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  it -can  never  come  into  sufficiently  extensive  use  to 
mi  et  the  wants  of  society,  without  very  much  lowering  the  standard  of 
college  education,  and  depreciating  the  value  of  colkge  honors;  nor 
will  it  ever  be  found  that  ^^  nature's  truly  noble  and  gifted  souls"  will 
in  large  numbers,  accede  to  terms  that  must  necessarily  place  them  on 
an  ungual  footing  with  their  fellow  students.  The  proper  remedy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  possessing  many  of  the 
essential  features  of  colleges,  such  as  regularly  organized  departments, 
in  whic^  able  teachers  are  employed — ^regularly  oiganized  classes  in  the 
higher  £^lish  studies,  and  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages — means 
for  illustration  or  experiment  in  all  the  depertmrnts  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science-*^  privileges  of  a  well  seleetcd  library^— the  advanta- 
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ges  of  extempore  discussion,  and  other  literary  ezerdaes.  It  was  the 
design  of  its  founders  that  this  institution  should  meet  this  demand, 
made  by  the  wants  of  society;  and  the  extensive  patronage  it  has  re- 
ceived during  the  few  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  fully  demonstrates 
that  they  had  not  misjudged  with  regard  to  those  wants. 

Exleni  of  Elementary  Studies. — Strict  attention  has,  during  the  past 
year,  been  paid  to  the  different  branches  of  elementary  education.  On 
entering  the  school  the  advancement  of  the  student  is  ascertained,  and 
none  are  permitted  to  leave  entirely  the  common  English  branches  un- 
til they  become  proficient  in  them.  We  attach  great  importance,  and 
we  think  justly,  to  those  branches,  considering  the  relation  they  hold  to 
the  higher  English,  as  well  as  to  the  business  of  life.  Special  attention 
has  been  paid  to  arithmetic,  and  the  classes  in  the  higher  part  of  it  have 
been  exercised  in  the  analysis  of  arithmetical  problems.  While  on  the 
one  hand  we  have  endeavored  to  make  the  student  understand  his  work, 
we  have  not  considered  it  enough  that  he  makes  a  right  application  of 
right  principles,  but  have  insisted  upon  accuracy  in  the  process  and  in 
the  results.  Another  important  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  this  branch,  is 
to  conduct  the«recitations  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  may  acquire 
a  readiness  in  performing  arithmetical  operations,  and  also  an  ease  and 
readiness  in  the  explanation  of  his  work.  This  is  accomplidied  by  re- 
quiring; all  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  black-board,  and  then  the  student 
himself  to  explain  to  the  teacher  and  the  class.  When  any  difficulty 
arises  which  the  student  is  unable  to  explain,  the  teacher,  instead  of  ex- 
plaining it  himself,  generally  refers  it  to  the  class.  The  class  are  re- 
quested to  point  out  any  inaccuracies  in  the  work  that  may  have  escap- 
iA  the  notice  of  the  teacher.  An  important  object  is  accomplished  by 
this  course.  The  attention  of  the  class  is  secured,  and  they  acquire  a 
readiness  in  the  detection  of  inacciiracies,  and  also  femiliarize  themselves 
with  the  various  processes  of  arithmetic.  Very  extensive  use  is  made 
of  the  black-board  in  all  the  branches  of  mathematics,  and  also  for  illus- 
tration in  natural  philosophy.  The  above  are  some  of  the  means  by 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  keep  up  ai^  interest  in  our  very  large 
classes  in  the  higher  departments  of  arithmetic.  We  also  permit  the 
student  to  introduce  any  other  rule  or  process  than  that  given  in  the 
text-book  we  use,  but  immediately  call  upon  him  to  give  some  reason 
for  his  rule,  other  than  the  fact  that  it  has  been  laid  down  by  some  au- 
thor. This  method  not  only  calls  up  the  different  rules  laid  down  by 
various  authora,  but  also  discussions  upon  the  comparative  merit  of  each. 
To  English  grammar  we  have  not  paid  less  attention  than  to  arithmetic. 

Reading,  spelling  and  writing,  have  been  made  regular  exercises  in 
the  school,  and  those  who  were  deficient  have  been  required  to  attend  to 
them.  We  reprobate  the  idea  of  a  student  skimming  lightly  over  the 
common  English  branches,  in  order  that  he  may  sooner  get  into  the 
more  interesting  departments.  Nor  can  we  consider  the  fact,  that  the 
student  may  be  somewhat  advanced  as  to  his  age,  as  going  veiy  bt  in 
extenuation  of  such  a  course. 

ProMtmctaltbn  of  the  EngUsh  Language. — ^Webster  has  been  adopted 
as  our  standard,  and  ooBsidenbk  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  correct 
pronunciation  cMf  the  En^lidi  lansaage;  though  ponunciation  dmnot  be 
•aid  to  be  taught  theoretically*    The  moat  ^kient  means  for  brealdng 
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up  bad  habits  of  pronuiiciatio&  ^e  have  found  to  be  the  correction  of 
tbem  in  the  classes,  as  well  as  in  the  rounds  of  our  daily  intercourse. 

SubfecCs  of  study. — We  feel  the  want  of  a  uniform  and  systematic 
order  in  the  course  of  academic  education,  especially  for  those  who  pro* 
pose  spending  some  time  in  a  course  of  study.  We  have  endeavored 
to  systematizci  in  some  degree,  the  order  of  succession  of  the  studies, 
but  have  not  yet  accomplished  all  that  we  wish  in  this  respect.  Much 
time  is  frequently  thrown  away  by  an  injudicious  selection  of  subjects 
of  study.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  choice  of  the  student,  as  well  as 
the  predilections  of  parents,  have  sometimes  to  be  overruled  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  teacher. 

In  the  selection  of  studies,  reference  is  always  had  to  the  particular 
business  or  profession  for  which  the  student  is  wishing  to  prepare  him-* 
self.  The  natural  sciences  have  held  a  high  place  in  our  course.  JBo* 
tany  is  studied  practically  as  well  as  theoretically.  In  the  recitations  in 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry  and  astronomy,  which  are  daily,  and  con- 
tinue one  hour  each,  the  teacher  not  only  questions  each  member  of  the 
class  on  the  subjects  of  the  lesson,  but  attends  his  questions  with  re* 
marks  and  explanations,  and  also  with  experiments  or  illustrations,  on 
the  black-board.  Public  lectures  are  also  delivered  before  the  school  on 
the  various  blanches  of  science,  weekly. 

The  course  of  mathematics  is  pursued  very  extensively.  Much  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  to  algebra,  geometry  and  surveying.  The  con- 
nection algebra  holds  with  common  arithmetic,  and  with  the  scienpe  of 
numbers,  generally  gives  to  it  an  importance  that  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, especially  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  charge  of  schools. 
This  department  of  mathematics  commends  itself,  not  only  as  being 
eminently  practical,  but  as  affording  an  intellectual  discipline,  when  pro- 
perly applied,  pf  inestimable  value. 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric  and  the  ancient  languages  have 
to  a  considerable  extent,  become  subjects  of  study.  It  has  been  an  ob- 
ject with  us  to  search  out  students  of  promising  talents  and  recommend 
to  them  an  extended  course  of  education.  But  otherwise  than  as  in- 
troductory to  an  extended  academic  or  collegiate  course,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages are  not  recommended.  For,  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal,  the 
student  who  has  but  a  year  or  two  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind,  can  spend  that  time  to  better  advantage  than  in  getting  a  smatter- 
ing of  Greek  and  Latin.  He  does  not  undenrate  the  value  of  classical 
learning,  where  the  course  can  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  acquire'a  com- 

Eetent  knowledge  of  the  languages,  without  excluding  the  more  practical 
ranches.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  students  fitting  for  college. 
Extent  of  Study  Mtmoriter  or  by  Rote. — The  course  we  have  pursued 
is  of  a  medium  character*  We  insist  upon  a  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  our  questions  are  frequently  so  directed  that  the  answer  can- 
not be  given  in  the  language  of  the  author.  But  while  we  object  strongly 
to  that  course  of  instruction  which  permits  the  student  to  recite  page  af- 
ter page  of  the  author's  words  without  a  proper  understanding  of  his 
ideas,  we  think  the  opposite  extreme  should  be  avoided  with  equal  care. 
For  though  it  may  bive  a  tendency  to  cultivate  habits  of  thought,  it 
would  in  more  instances  lead  to  habits  of  superficial  reading,  and  in  the 
^nd  to  habits  of  superficial  investigatioo* 
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Female  Jhpattment. — ^Tbe  members  of  this  department  porsue  most 
of  the  studies  already  enumerated  as  prominent  studies;  and  in  addition 
tbere  are  taucht  in  that  department  the  ornamental  branches  usually  pur- 
sued in  female  seminaries.  The  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  recita- 
tions, &c.  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  not  only  upon  the  general  habits 
of  the  students,  but  also  upon  their  intellectual  i:haracter« 

Teachers  — We  annually  furnish  quite  a  number  of  teachers,  both 
male  and  female,  some  of  whom  have  become  permanently  and  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction*  The  numerous  calls  that 
are  made  upon  us  for  teachers,  have  directed  our  attention  to  a  teach- 
ers' department. 

Physical  Educaticn. — In  this  respect  but  little  has  been  done  at  this 
institution,  except  it  be  to  recommend  uniform  daily  exercise;  and  when- 
CTer  any  particular  course  of  exercise  has  been  suggested,  it  has  been 
such  as  would  be  a  recreation  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body.  The 
study  and  lodging  rooms  of  the  students  are  all  ventilated,  having  each 
one  ventilator  at  the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom,  opening  into  the 
halls. 

Examinations, — At  the  close  of  the  year  an  examination  of  the  stu- 
dents takes  place,  which  continues  two  days.  The  New-York  Confer- 
ence have  attached  sufficient  importance  to  the  institution,  to  appoint  at 
each  session  an  examining  committee,  who  report  to  that  body  upon  the 
state  of  the  school,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  various  departments  of 
study.  From  this  arrangement,  much  good  results  to  the  school,  it 
serves  not  only  as  a  stimulant  to  the  scholars  but  also  to  the  teacheis. 
In  connection  with  this,  I  would  beg  leave  to  surest,  whether  the  re- 
sults might  not  be  beneficial  to  the  academies  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  the  Regents  and  to  the  cause  of  education  generally,  were  one-  or 
more  of  the  Regents  to  attend  the  examination  of  the  several  academies, 
or  if  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  duties,  to  appoint  some  suitable  person 
or  persons  to  do  it  in  the  different  districts,  and  then  report  to  the  Re- 
gents. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy. — Qratwious  Au/Hic^jon.— -The  prind* 
pal  advertises  to  provide  gratuitous  instruction  to  all  those  young  men 
who  may  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  common  school  teachers,  and 
who  will  declare  their  intention  to  engage  in  that  business.  Very  few 
have  yet  embraced  the  offer. 

Extent  of  Elementary  5ftedte9.— *EveTy  student,  when  admitted  to 
either  department,  or  to  any  advanced  standing  in  either  department,  is 
examined  on  the  elementary  branches,  and  he  is  first  required  to  makt 
up  any  deficiencies  that  may  exist  in  his  knowledge  of  those  bmnches. 
lliose  students  who  are  pursuing  classical  and  mathematical  studies  are 
required  to  be  exercised  in  English  branches  until  they  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  them. 

Prommciation  cf  the  English  Language.-^'Wehaie^s  dictionary  and 
spelling  book  are  used  in  this  academy,  though  the  authority  of  no  sin- 
gle author  is  followed  with  a  blipd  deference.  The  teachera  are  veiT 
particular  to  correct  the  improper  prommciatioii  of  the  pupils,  as  wdl 
m  common  intercoune  and  conversation,  as  in  their  redtations.  Has 
is  the  great  difficulty  that  teacfaen  have  to  coDtend  with.    Agreat  ma- 
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jority  of  papOs  aoquire  an  improper  pronunciation  of  many  ^nrords  iri  tht 
nnrseiy,  and  sach  haUta  are  tbe  moat  difficult  to  be  corrected  3  and  8al<^ 
dom  do  the  teachers  succeed  to  their  wishes^  until  after  long  continued 
eflfort  they  have  induced  the  students  to  take  an  interest  in  tbe  subject^ 
and  correct  themselves  after  they  hate  arriyed  at  years  of  discretion* 
The  difficulty  is  probably  increased  m  this  country  by  the  mixed  cha- 
mcter  of  our  population,,  especially  in  this  State.  Here  we  have  the 
mixed  accent  and  pronunciation  (for  they  do  not  amount  to  different 
dialects)  of  the  original  Dutch,  the  English,  their  successors,  and  of  the 
emigrants  from  the  eastern  States,  and  from  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Ger- 
many. This  gives  the  teacher  constabt  employment  in  correcting  foreign 
accent  and  imperfect  pronunciation,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
progress  of  assimilation  is  very  rapid  on  account  of  the  free  intercourse 
of  the  people.  It  has  been  observed  that  notwithstanding  the  above- 
mentioned  differences,  there  is  no  country  of  equal  extent  in  which  lan- 
guage is  so  uniform  as  in  the  United  States.  This  is  probably  owing 
to  tbe  travelling  and  emignrating  character  of  our  people,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  obliterate  differences  of  pronunciation,  so  that  in  all  our 
extensive  country  there  is  not  a  place  in  which  the  accent  and  pronun- 
ciation are  so  different  from  those  of  any  other  portion  of  it  as  to  merit 
the  term  *^  brogue." 

Subjects  of  Study. — All  the  branches  of  a  common  education,  and 
those  preparatory  for  entering  college,  together  with  most  of  those  pur- 
sued in  college,  are  studied  at  this  academy.  The  mathematics  are 
commenced  early,. and  nearly  all  the  branches  are  made  to  have  a  prac- 
tical bearing,  but  not  so  much  as  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  science  to 
^utilitarianism."  In  other  words,  the  principal  tries  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  that  there  may  be  a  higher  motive  for  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  than  the  supply  of  our  natural  or  artificial  wants. 

Most  of  the  pupils  (nearly  all)  who  enter  college  from  this  academy, 
enter  to  an  advanced  standing,  and  appear  to  do  it  with  all  ease  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen.  This  is  not  stated  from  motives  of  vanity, 
as  no  doubt  the  same  fieu;t  exists  with  respect  to  other  academies.  We 
only  menticm  it  to  give  the  result  of  our  experience,  and  opinion  founded 
on  it,  which  is,  that  our  academies  might  easily  conduct  students  through 
the  usual  studies  of  the  freshxhan  and  sophomore  classes  m  college,  & 
ting  them  for  the  junior  class,  so  that  what  is  now  the  junior  class, 
might  become  the  frediman,  with  the  same  qualifications  for  entering  as 
now  required  for  junior.  In  that  case,  our  collies  might  add  a  course 
amounting  to  two  yeara  study,  to  their  present  course.  How  much  this 
would  add  to  their  dignity  and  usefulness,  and  how  much  it  would  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  sound  learning  in  our  country,  need  not  be  stated. 

Physieat  Education. — ^The  school  rooms  affi)rd  the  advantages  of  ven- 
tilation, and  abundance  of  light.  They  are  kept  at  a  comfortable  tem- 
perature in  winter,  and  the  ftlmiture  is  so  constructed  as  to  eive  no  un- 
necessary pain  or  constraint  to  the  body  or  limbs.  Cleanliness  is  re- 
quired of  aU  pupils  that  enter  tbe  school  rooms,  and  they  are  not  con- 
fined more  than  one  and  a  half  hour  at  a  time.  With  regani  to  their 
amusement  out  of  school,  no  particular  attention  is  paid,  except  to  pre- 
imit  pernicious  games,  and  to  affi>rd  about  two  acres  of  shady  green, 
enclosed  vnth  a  high  fenoei  for  their  exeieise.    Tbe  activt  **itp^niifion 
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mnd  inventiTc  genius  of  bojs,  with  their  natuial  imconstiuned  and  em- 
varying  sports,  the  writer  considers  a  better  preservation  of  health  and 
cheerfulness,  liian  all  the  artificial  gymnastics  in  the  world. 

ExierU  cf  Study  Memcriier  w  ^  RoU. — ^Both  the  intellect  and  the 
memory  are  enlisted  largely  in  the  prosecution  of  study.  Mathemati* 
eal  definitions,  axioms,  rules  of  grammar,  enunciations  or  statements  ef 
mathematical  propositions,  &c.  are  required  to  be  acquired  memoriteiy 
and  thoroughly,  so  that  the  memory  may  have  materials  for  the  reason- 
ing powers  to  work  upon.  The  demonstration  of  mathematical  theo- 
rems should  of  course  be  made  by  the  understanding,  and  every  subject 
is  required  to  be  understood  in  order  lo  be  remembered.  To  make  ver- 
bal explanations  take  the  place  of  committing  to  memory  rules  of  gram- 
mar, mathematical  definitions,  &c.  the  writer  considers  a  miserable  waste 
of  time,  and  a  cmel  tenderness  to  the  pupil.  He  considers  any  system 
of  education  which  does  not  require  study  and  industry  in  the  pupil,  as 
false  in  theory  and  ruinous  in  its  results.  Habits  of  industry  and  per^ 
sonal  application,  and  an  effort  to  accomplish  something  without  a  tea- 
cher constantly  at  his  side,  should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  every 
student.  Although  the  teachers  of  this  academy  descant  largely  before 
the  class,  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  and  try  to  engage  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  iu  it,  yet  it  is  their  principle  not  to  do  for  the  student 
what  h&  own  industry  can  and  ought  to  do  for  him. 

Newbuxob  Academy. — Elemeniafy  Studies^ — They  are  not  neglect- 
ed while  pursuing  higher  branches.  Usually/ the  pupils  who  are  tolera* 
ble  readers,  are  left  to  their  own  option  or  the  direction  of  their  parents^ 
wishes,  in  regard  to  that  exercise.  But  all  are  required  to  i^U  daily. 
If  already  proficients,  it  hinders  them  but  a  short  time;  if  not,  the  time 
cannot  be  better  employed.  The  spelling  is  performed  by  writing  the 
word  rapidly  upon  the  slate  at  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  commencing 
each  word  with  a  small  letter,  except  those  that  should  always  be  oth- 
erwise begun.  Words  variously  inflected  are  dictated,  such  as  the  third 
person  of  verbs,  plural  numbers  and  possessive  cases  of  substantives, 
fcc.  and  if  the  apostrophe  is  omitted  or  misplaced,  the  word  ia.  consi- 
dered as  missed.  A  list  is  kept  by  each  pupil  of  his  inaccuracies.  About 
twenty  words  are  spelt  daily  by  each  pupil. 

Pronoi0icia/ton  of  the  EngKsh  Lmgiwge. — ^Considerable  attention  is 
devoted  to  this  subject.  Walker  and  Webster  and  Worcester  are  our 
standards;  all  inaccuracies  are  publicly  corrected,  and  commented  upon. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  grammatical  inaccuracies. 

Subjects  of  Study>. — ^The  pupils  are  advised  that  all  knowledge  is  de- 
sirable and  useful;  but  that  a  selection  can  be  advantageously  made,, 
when  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  its  acquisition  must  necessarily  be  li- 
mited.   The  useful  and  the  practical  are  always  recommended. 

Extent  of  Study  Memariier  or  by  JRote. — ^The  pupils  are  required  to 
memorize  all  necessary  definitions  upon  the  subjects  pursued.  They 
are  informed  that  correct  definition  is  the  basis  of  all  reasoning;-  that  but 
one  truly  correct  definition  of  any  subject  can  be  given;  and  that  thai 
definitoin  is  worth  committing  to  memory.  UseRil.  rules,  the  usual 
arithmetical  and  other  tables,  &c.  are  thoroughly  learned^  and  by  being 
lofttti  Rfwatedy  are  rivetted  in  aiid  made  part  of  the  mind* 
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All  nathenmt&al  procfenes  are  pomied  aaafyticallj,  the  leasoa  aad 
the  explanation  being  always  insisted  upon  in  every  successive  step.  In 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  teacher  doea  not  consider  his  duty  done 
when  his  pupils  Understand  an  author  ever  ^o  well,  if  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  subject,  and  if  they  cannot  apply  that  knowledge  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  business.  For  example,  in  interest,  no  valuable 
knowledge  i^  acquired  till  the  pupil  can  readily  and  accurately  perform 
any  example  ivhich  can  be  proposed  to  hibi  on  the  subject.  When  he 
can  do  that,  he  is  permitted  to  advance. 

In  the  classical  studies,  accuracy,  strict  accuracy,  is  in^sted  upon  as 
a  prime  requisite.  It  is  believed  that  a  vague  loose  method  of  pursu- 
ing these  studies,  is  calculated  to  weaken  and  render  imbecile,  rather 
than  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  mind.  These  studies,  like  all  others, 
dre  deemed  valueless,  except  so  iar  as  they  can  be  turned  to  ^oine  prac- 
tical account.  No  one  can  set  a  higher  value  upon  them  than  t  do,  and 
it  is  because  I  thiilk  them  pre-eminently  practical,  when  rightly  pur* 
sued.  When  the  connection  between  the  English  and  the  dead  lan- 
guages is  attended  to,  when  the  reasoning  faculties  are  called  into  play 
to  ascertain  the  exact  shade  of  meaning,  these  languages  cea^  to  be 
useless  or  without  value  as  subjects  of  study.  If  every  word  of  these 
languages  were  to  be  forgotten  at  graduation,  the  discipline,  and  matu- 
rity of  mind  the  study  of  these  imparts,  would  be  above  all  price. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  grammar  of  the  languages  ptirsued,  as  be- 
ing at  once  the  foundation  and  the  ^'  topihost  stone."  However  ad- 
%'anced  a  pupil  may  be,  a  daily  recitation  is  reqilired  in  the  grathmar  of 
the  language  pursued. 

History  is  taught  perhaps  in  6ur  own  way.  A  set  of  topics  is 
made  otit  by  the  principal  for  a  single  lesson,  and  an  outline  map  of 
the  geography  embraced  in  the  subject  is  drat^n.  These  are  copied  by 
the  pupils,  mapd  and  all.  The  principal  then  goes  over  the  topics  with 
familiar  remarks  and  explanations,  pointing  when  necessary  to  the  out- 
line maps,  and  endeavoring  to  bring  the  subject  vividly  before  his  youth- 
ful auditors.  The  marked  attention,  and  soinetiines  the  starting  tear 
and  heaving  bosom  testify  to  his  success.  The  pupils  then  6tudy  the 
topics  from  their  books,  and  theii  recite.  As  ah  example  of  the  maps, 
the  first  one  upon  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  an  outline  of  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  Europe,  the  Straitaof  Gibralter,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the 
eastern  cbadt  of  America.  The  second  is  a  map  of  the  coast  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  here  and  there  a  settlement,  the  rest  an  unbroken 
wilderness.     The  third  is  a  map  of  the  colonies,  &c. 

The  recitations  are  in  regular  order,  and  occupy  the  same  patt  of  each 
d^y.  A  clock  is  iti  the  room,  and  all  know  their  hou^,  and  are  prepared 
a(;cordingIy.  All  are  required  to  pursue  a  sufficient  number  of  studies 
to  occupy  all  their  time^  but  none  are  allowed  to  attempt  more  than 
they  can  prosecute  to  advantage.  On  all  subjects  the  text-books  are 
selected  by  the  principal,  and  no  others  are  used.  This  prevents  dis- 
traction from  a  multitude  of  classes,  aAd  secures  the  best  b^oks. 

Physical  Education. — ^All  necessary  attention  it  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject. Ample  vard^  and  tneans  of  amusement  out  doors,  comfortable 
seats,  so  contrived  a^  to  give  to  each  pupil  a  cotnet  seat  with  a  desk 
before  him,  and  a  well  tentihrted  roomf  with  an  opportunity  to  change 
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tbt  position  orery  lialf*hoiir,  aecares  the  ImUli  and  happiness  of  the 
pupib. 

PouoHKEEPSiE  CoLLEOiATE  ScHooL. — ^There  are  in  this  institution 
three  pianos  for  the  accommodation  of  such  pupils  as  their  parents  de- 
sire to  attend  to  the  science  and  practice  of  music;  and  a  competent  in- 
structor has  been  engaged,  who  devotes  his  time  exclusively  to  the 
classes  in  music.  There  are  22  students  of  the  institution  now  attend- 
ing to  this  branch  of  education.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  sci- 
ence of  music,  and  several  of  the  pupils  are  now  able  to  write  and  ar- 
range music  accurately,  and  with  considerable  facility.  It  was  with 
some  hesitation  that  this  branch  was  introduced  as  a  regular  study;  but 
the  principal  has  the  concurrence  of  many  of  esteemed  judgment  in  the 
opinion  wnich  he  has  formed  of  the  propriety  of  studying  tne  science  of 
music,  and  of  the  salutary  influence  which  the  practice  of  music  may 
be  made  to  exert  over  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  young. 

Another  branch  has  been  introduced  the  present  term  which  is  not 
common  in  schools  of  thb  character,  and  which  perhaps  might  be  deemed 
better  ranked  among  the  accomplishments  taught  in  a  genteel  female 
boarding  school,  than  among  the  practical  studies  for  young  men,  I 
«  allude  to  the  study  of  '^drawing"  so  often  deemed,  and  so  often  made  a 
mere  accomplishment.  The  drawing  of  flowers,  landscapes,  &c^  is  in- 
deed usually  of  no  practical  utility,  and  to  such  subjects  it  is  not  de- 
signed to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pupils  any  farther  than  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  accomplishing  the  more  important  objects  of  the  study^  lie 
primary  object  is  to  teach  the  science  and  practice  of  perspective  and 
architectural  drawing,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  at  least  of  the  accurate 
draughtsman.  Taught  with  reference  to  these  objects,  the  study  be- 
comes not  only  interesting,  but  practically  important^ 

Each  teacher  keeps  a  daily  account  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
pupils  in  his  classes,  and  on  Saturday  morning  publicly  reads  a  state- 
ment of  the  same.  The  forenoon  of  each  Saturday  is  devoted  to  a  pub- 
lic examination  of  the  pupils.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  every 
class  in  school  is  examin^  once  in  every  five  weeks;  and  as  each  scho- 
lar has  four  (or  more)  recitations  daily,  he  is  examined  publicly,  nearly 
every  week  of  the  term.  The  public  weekly  examinations  are  usually 
well  attended  by  the  citizens  of  the  village,  and  strangers  from  abro^ 
are  often  present.  It  is  believed  that  these  examinations  exert  a  very 
salutary  influence  over  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

DxLAWARE  Academy. — Black  boards  are  daily  used  in  both  depart- 
ments to  illustrate  all  the  branches  of  study,  but  especially  the  mathe- 
matics, both  by  the  pupils  for  recitation,  and  the  teachers  for  explana- 
tion. 

All  the  students  in  arithmetic  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according 
to  their  relative  progress,  to  which  definite  lessons  are  assigned,  that  are 
required  to  be  explamed  on  the  board. 

In  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  fiuniliar  lectures  are  delivered, 
and  experiments  made  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  these  sciences. 
lai  mensuration  ami  surveying  the  classes  are  taught  practically  as  well 
as  theoretically. 
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All  definitiDin  and  rales  tie  xeqiiiied  to  be  giTen  in  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  author;  on  most  other  parts  of  the  branches  of  study,  the 
student  is  allowed  to  clothe  the  autlx>r'8  meaning  in  his  own.  words. 

Painting,  drawing  and  mumc  are  taught  in  the  female  department. 
An  increased  demand  for  common  school  teachers  is  constantly  expe- 
rienced at  this  academy,  and  should  a  department  for  common  school 
teachers  be  established  at  this  institution  it  would  undoubtedly  meet 
with  most  ample  enooma^pement  and  be  well  sustained. 

The  great  object  at  which  the  principal  aims  in  imparting  instruction 
to  the  pupils  is,  to  make  their  education  both  thorough  and  practical, 
and  to  learn  them  to  thmk  accurately  and  correctly,  and  to  exercise  the 
reason  and  judgment  as  well  as  the  memory.  In  the  attainment  of  this 
object  less  regard  is  always  paid  to  the  quantity  learned  than  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  acquired. 

Jeffehsov  Acadxmt. — The  higher  classes  in  the  academy  are  re- 
quired to  attend  to  an  exercise  in  spelling  regularly  once  a  week,  and 
many  of  them  have  a  daily  lesson  in  spelling  and  defining.  Our  stan- 
dard of  pronunciation  is  Webster's  large  dictionary.  A  portion  of  scrip- 
tore  is  read  every  morning  at  the  opening  of  school  by  the  students  ge- 
nerally. On  the  days  appointed  for  declamation,  the  females  in  the 
higher  classes  are  required  to  read  select  pieces  of  their  own  choice  be- 
ibre  the  school,  and  the  same  requisition  is  made  of  the  males  in  de- 
fault of  preparation  for  declamation.  Writing  receives  special  atten- 
tion. The  majority  of  students  who  attend  our  institution  are  young 
;nen  and  women  desirous  to  fit  themselves  for  instructing  common 
schools;  and  during  the  past  year  a  number,  perhaps  more  than  are  now 
claimed  by  the  trustees  as  classical  students  and  students  in  the  higher 
branches  of  English  education,  have  attended  our  academy  for  periods 
^f  two  and  three  months,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to 
^gage  immediately  in  the  business  of  teaching. 

EiNBERHOOK  AoAosmr. — ExImlofEUmmiaTy  Studies. — ^These  con- 
stitute a  very  important  part  of  the  dailv  duties  in  the  elementary  end 
English  departments.  Reading  and  spelling  receive  attention  daily  in 
the  ladies  department,  and  weekly  in  the  first  department. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  orthography  in  correcting  the  compositions, 
and  exercises  are  of  weekly  occurrence  during  the  greater  part  of  each 
term.  For  instance,  the  words  spelled  wrong  are  written  down,  and  af- 
terwards are  presented  to.the  depBirtment  for  correction. 

jPronicncta&on. — ^The  greatest  possible  attention  is  paid  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  each  scholar.  All  provincialisms  are  pointed  out  as  they 
occur,  and  the  correct  pronunciation  is  given  according  to  the  best 
usage.  Still,  we  do  not  adopt  any  one  author  as  positive  authority. 
We  in  some  cases  appeal  to  good  society,  even  firom  Walker  and  Web- 
ster. 

.  SuhjKii  of  Study. -^It  is  our  aim  to  direct  our  pupils  to  those  sub- 
jects whidi  are  of  the  greatest  practical  utility,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion broad  and  deep  for  a  soUd  education.  With  this  idea  we  have  de- 
voted a  portion  of  eaeh  week  to  some  sabject  connected  with  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  government,  or  to  a  considenition  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  stractoie  of  our  own  State  government. 
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Physical  Eiucaiion. — ^A  sound  mind  in  a  sottnd  body  is  deemed  by 
\is  necessary  for  those  efforts  vihidn  vrill  accomplish  the  most  good  in  so- 
ciety. Active  exercise  in  the  open  air^  early  rising  and  manly  sports, 
which  give  expansion  to  the  chest  and  a  healthful  flow  of  spirits,  are  in 
various  ways  encouraged. 

Extent  of  Study  Memoriiar  or  by  Rotei — Definitions  and  enunciationi 
dates  and  facts,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  learned  by  hearts  Every 
thing  else  should  be  recited  intelligently  and  understandingly,  not  in 
the  words  of  the  author,  but  in  such  language  as  a  careful  examination 
of  the  lesson  will  suggests  In  very  few  subjects  do  we  allow  of  ques* 
tions  to  which  the  pupil  has  access*  We  vrish  to  cultivate  the  memory 
and  the  judgment  in  subserviency  to  each  other. 

Lectures^ — For  the  benefit  of  our  pupils  we  have  had  a  course  of  lec- 
tures during  the  year  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  with  experi- 
ments and  illustrations.  Indeed  many  of  the  subjects  of  daily  study 
are  illustrated  by  familiar  lectures^  and  thus  brought  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  members  of  the  class. 

ScHENECTADT  LYCBuifi.  AND  AcADEMT^ — Peculiar  efforts  have  been 
made  to  adapt  the  building  to  the  purposes  of  instruction^  In  this  last 
respect  it  differs,  it  is  believed  ^  from  every  other  building  for  academic 
purposes  in  this  State,  or  rather  did  thus  differ  when  first  erected,  for  it 
is  reported  that  other  buildings  witl^n  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
been  erected  on  a  plan  copied  after  the  Schenectady  Lyceum.  In  the 
internal  arrangements  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  private  apartments  with.a  public  school  room^  The  seats  are 
arranged  around  the  circumference  of  an  octagonal  room,  and  separated 
by  partitions,  so  that  each  pupil  who  faces  the  vrall  occupies  a  seat 
where  he  is  liable  to  no  interruption,  and  he  is  at  the  same  time  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  and  near  his  instructor^  to  whom  he  can  apply 
at  intervals  for  assistance,  and  for  relaxation  at  the  close  of  every  houn 
The  desks  of  the  instructors  are  so  situated  as  to  command  a  view  of 
all  the  pupils  in  the  room^  In  the  principal  room,  which  is  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  buildings  there  are  50  of  these  recesses;  but  as  these  are 
ranged  round  the  circumference  of  the  room,  there  is  space  left,  (when- 
ever the  occasion  requires  the  accommodation  of  more  than  fifty  pupils 
in  the  room^)  for  more  than.  20  additional  pupils.  The  location  of  these 
additional  pupils  between  the  scholars  in  front  of  them  and  the  instruc- 
tor in  their  rear,  does  not  prevent  the  latter  from  exercising  the  same 
inspection  and  care  over  them  that  be  does  over  his  other  scbolara,  more 
especially  as  his  seat  and  that  of  his  assistants  are  on  a  platform  raised 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floon  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
platform  there  are  benches^  on  which  t^  different  classes  take  their 
seats  during  their  recitations  and  examinations;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
declamation  they  ascend  the  platform  before  alluded  to^  This  room  is 
lighted  by  seven  large  gothic  windows,  besides  several  small  rose  win* 
dows.  It  is  used  by  the  principal  of  the  academy  and  his  assistants, 
who  have  charge  of  the  classical  departments.  The  lower  story  of  the 
lyceum,  in  its  internal  divisions,  fitness  and  convenience,  corresponds 
vrith  the  first  story  as  above  described.  The  second  story  is  designed 
and  used  as  a  lecture  room,  has  a  platform,  desk,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
het  of  seats  to  aooommodate  160  pupils.    It  is  for  the  aooommodation 
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of  the  pupils  of  the  y^nmg  ladies'  acailemy  of  this  city,  as  well  as  for 
those  of  the  lyceum,  during  the  delivery  of  lectures.  The  whole  builds- 
ing  has  the  form  oft  an  octagon,  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  modem 
Gothic    The  walls  are  of  brick,  rough  cast,  and  i|i  imitation  of  dark 

E emits,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  battlement  with  eight  pinnacles.    The 
Ifry  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  roof  terminates  in  a  turret. 

Troy  Fbvalb  Seminabt. — It  is  an  established  usage  of  this  semi-^ 
nary  to  admit  annually  a  certain  number  of  young  ladies  who  are  de- 
sirous of  preparing  themselves  for  teachers,  but  are  unable  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses  of  such  preparation,  allowing  them  credit  for  the 
amount  thus  incurred,  until  they  can  discharge  the  debt  by  the  avails  of 
their  own  efforts  in  teaching.  More  than  100  have  received  instruction 
on  these  conditions  during  the  last  year. 

Forty-three  have  been  sent  out  as  teachers  since  the  Ist  of  January, 
1838.  Of  ^his  number,  one  is  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Kentucky,  one 
in  Indiana,  one  in  Ohio,  two  in  Maryland,  three  in  North  Carolina,  three 
in  South  Carolina,  four  in  Alabama,  eight  in  Georgia,  eight  in  Virginia, 
and  eleven  in  different  parts  of  New-l^rk. 

Applications  for  teachers  are  becoming  more  numerous  yearly.  Eleven 
such  ai^lications  art  now  on  hand,  which  will  be  met  early  in  the  com- 
ing spring. 

ExUni  of  EkmaUary  StuduB. — ^Most  of  the  pupils  we  receive  are 
deficient  in  the  elementary  branches,  and  are  accordingly  required  to 
make  them  special  objects  of  attention;  for  we  are  unwilling  to  instruct 
young  ladies  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  essential  branches  of  English  education.  We  have  consequently 
very  large  classes  in  reading,  spelling  with  definitions,  penmanship, 
grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography. 

All  are  instructed  in  ttie  rules  and  principles  of  elocution  once  a 
week,  at  a  meeting  of  the  school  to  read  compositions  and  select  pieces, 
Special  attention  is,  also,  given  to  preparation  for  this  public  exercise  in 
reading.  One  course  of  lectures  on  elocution  has  been  delivered  by  a 
professor  the  last  year. 

Besides  daily  spelling  classes  for  the  more  deficient  pupils,  our  reli- 
ance to  correct  bad  habits  of  spelling  is  on  compositions,  analyses,  trans- 
lations, and  written  communications  vrith  teachers.  In  these  exercises, 
correct  spelling  is  the  first  requirement. 

English  grammar  is  taught  to  all  the  school  for  a  few  days  at  the 
commencement  of  each  tenn.  For  many  of  the  more  advanced  pupils 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  daily  grammar  class,  we  have  parsing  chsses, 
which  meet  twice  a  week. 

Our  arithmetic  class  the  present  term,  has  amounted  to  100.  Les- 
sons in  the  rules  and  principles,  tables,  and  the  examples  in  the  book, 
gre  prepared  for  the  recitation,  which  is  conducted  ss  a  recitation  in  al- 
gebra, by  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  principles  before  the  whole 
class.  We  usually  teach  algebra  to  advanced  pupils,  to  prepare  them 
for  a  thorough  and  satis&ctory  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  We  also  make 
use  of  numbera  to  illustrate  and  apply  the  principles  of  geometry. 

Pronunciation  is  taught  theoretically  and  practically,  in  daily  reading 
classes,  by  a  person  who  is  prepared  for  the  duty  by  the  study  of  au- 
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thorities,  and  by  obsenring  the  modes  of  piOBandation  of  the  beet 
speakers,  during  a  long  life.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  teachers,  in 
all  their  intercourse  with  the  pupils,  to  correct  errors  in  pronunciatiOD. 
Instructioi)  in  the  rules  is  giyen  by  the  principal  to  all  the  school  once 
a  week.  We  have  all  the  dictionaries  of  the  language  to  asmst  the 
teachers  to  form  for  themselves  correct  modes  of  pronunciation,  but 
make  Walker,  with  the  best  usage  of  good  speakers,  our  standard. 
We  attend  equally  to  the  pronunciation  of  common  and  proper  names. 

Shdbjeeis  of  Study. — We  adapt  the  course  of  study  of  each  indiridoal 
to  her  intellectual  and  moral  character,  and  purposes  of  life;  giving  her 
such  subjects  as  will  make  her  mind  vigorous  and  discriminating,  arouse 
its  latent  energies,  and  store  it  with  useful  knowledge. 

With  the  useful  branches  of  education,  we  combine  the  ornamental; 
to  refine  and  elevate  the  mind,  and  accomplish  the  lady;  devoting  much 
more  attention  to  the  useful  than  to  the  ornamental. 

For  domestic,  social  and  moral  .education,  we  depend  much  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  boarding  establishment.  The  pupils  occupy  private 
apartments,  generally  two  in  each.  Their  domestic  habits  are  formed 
by  keeping  these  rooms,  their  persons  and  wardrobes  in  order;  being  at 
all  times  subject  to  inspection  by  the  proper  officer.  (They  are  instruct- 
ed in  pastry  cooking  by  the  domestic  superintendent,  as  extensively  as 
the  size  of  the  building  will  admit.) 

The  rooms  of  the  teachers  are  among  those  of  the  pupils,  and  as 
they  mingle  with  them,  they  have  opportunity  to  correct  faults  of  cha- 
racter, manners  and  conversation. 

During  study  hours,  the  pupils  are  confined  to  their  rooms,  and  thus 
enjoy  advantages  for  reflection  and  investigation  which  a  public  school- 
room cannot  afibrd. 

Their  rooms  are  visited  hourly  by  the  monitor,  and  several  times  dur- 
ing the  day  by  a  teacher. 

The  hours  of  recreation  are  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  social  feel- 
ings, by  paying  and  receiving  visits  from  room  to  room,  observing  tiie 
forms  of  etiquette  and  good  society. 

In  placing  them  together  in  their  rooms,  we  are  governed  by  the  in- 
terest and  ^ppiness  of  each  party,  and  the  good  order  of  the  whole; 
consulting  their  inclination  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  improve- 
ment. To  an  idle  malicious  pupil,  we  would  give  for  a  room-mate, 
the  person  who  would  have  most  mfluence  in  winning  her  to  better 
ways.  A  young  miss  we  assign  to  the  care  of  one  of  that  class  of  pu- 
pils who  are  preparing  to  teach;  these  are  distinguished  for  their  moral 
worth  and  intellectual  acquirements,  and  many  of  them  have  had  expe- 
rience in  teaching.  She  acts  as  an  elder  sister,  and  by  her  example  and 
influence,  improves  the  moral  and  domestic,  social  and  intellectual  ha- 
bits of  the  young  room  mate;  and  by  the  study  of  the  heart  and  ex* 
pending  faculties  of  her  young  diaige,  and  the  best  means  of  operating 
on  them;  and  by  the  exercise  of  sdf  control,  becomes  herself  qualifieo 
for  the  duties  of  a  teacher's  station. 

By  bringiBg  such  moral  influences  to  bear  upon  our  pujnls,  we  are  as- 
sisted in  vmat  we  deem  our  highest  office,  the  education  of  the  heait. 
We  are  infinitely  more  solidtous  to  cultivate  amiable  dispositions  and 
implant  good  principles,  and  to  send  Ibithoor  pupils  with  moral  strength 
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and  fixed  principles  of  action,  tkm  merely  to  cultivate  the  intellect. 
For  this  purpose,  we  devote  much  time  to  private  instruction  and  coun*- 
sel,  give  a  familiar  lecture  every  Saturday  on  moral  and  religious  sub- 
jects, and  teach  the  sacred  scriptures,  making  them  the  most  important 
lesson  of  the  week.  Tlius  we  trust  that  we  are  preparing  our  pupils  to 
be  useful,  agreeable,  and  respectable  members  of  society. 

Physical  EducaUon. — ^The  health,  the  personal  comibrt,  and  the  cor^ 
rect  and  beautiful  development  of  the  physical  powers  of  those  entrusted 
to  our  care,  we  deem  of  primary  importance;  and  make  such  provisions 
nd  regulations  as  are  calculated  to  secure  them  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  situation  of  the  seminary  is  airy  and  healthy,  and  the  building  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  In  the  winter  season 
it  is  thoroughly  ventilated  in  every  part  at  the  breakfast  hour;  in  sum- 
mer the  windows  and  doors  are  kept  open  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
upper  public  rooms,  through  the  night. 

The  physical  exercises  of  our  pupils  consist  in  keeping  their  own 
rooms  in  order,  walking  every  day  in  the  open  air  when  the  weather 
will  permit,  amusements  on  the  play  ground  of  considerable  size,  which 
is  attached  to  the  building,  and  frequent  lessons  in  dancing;  this  latter 
exercise  is  not  confined  to  dancing  but  includes  instruction  in  vealking, 
entering  and  leaving  a  room,  &c. 

These  with  the  exercise  they  must  necessarily  have  in  an  extensive 
building,  with  the  school  room  and  recitation  rooms  in  the  fourth  story, 
and  the  dining  room  in  the  basement  are  found  sufiSicient  for  health. 

K^ulation  of  diet  is  an  essential  part  of  physical  education,  and  we 
depend  much  on  it  for  giving  mental  as  well  as  physical  vigor  to  our 
pupils.  We  confine  them  to  plain  and  wholesome  food,  taken  at  regu- 
lar hours,  and  discard  all  confectionary.  Besides  three  meals,  we  allow 
a  lunch  of  swet-t,  home  baken,  wheat  bread,  twice  a  day;  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M.  and  9  P.  M. 

They  retire  at  an  early  stated  hour.  As  they  study  in  their  private 
rooms,  they  of  course  use  chairs  as  seats. 

With  such  regulations  and  our  facilities  for  maternal  care,  the  teachers 
constantly  mingling  with  and  watching  over  the  pupils,  and  an  experi- 
enced nurse  always  with  them  to  prevent  disease  by  attending  to  the 
slightest  indications  of  it,  we  have  uniformly  bad  a  remarkably  healthy 
fiunily.  We  explain  to  our  pupils  the  laws  of  health  with  Dr.  Combe's 
work  on  Physiology  as  a  guide.  We  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  Phy* 
Oology  is  so  necessary  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  and  to  preserve 
the  body  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  it  a  suitable  instrument  of  the  mind| 
that  it  should  be  made  a  branch  of  study  in  our  schools.  We  shall  ac- 
cordingly introduce  it  here  next  term. 

ExUni  of  Study  MemorUer  or  by  Rote. — We  concur  with  the  secre- 
tary in  the  opinion,  that  many  subjects  at  first  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing in  such  a  manner  as  to  elidt  thought,  to  teach  it  to  make  nice, 
discriminations,  and  to  take  general,  compremnsive,  and  connected  views 
should  then  be  committed  to  memcM'y,  that  the  mind  may  always  have 
them  at  command,  and  be  able  to  communicate  them. 

Our  mode  of  instruction  is  directed  to  these  two  objects.  The  pupil 
is  first  required  to  exercise  her  own  poiMfS  of  investigation  on  any  sub- 
ject.   She  is  examined  on  i>  in  the  daily  redtatio^L  by  h^  teacfaart  who 
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then  explains  and  illustimtes  it,  in  a  fiuniliar  lecture,  in  such  a  manneri 
as  will  be  interesting,  fix  the  attention,  and  awaken  the  curiosity.  (The 
teachers  must  of  course  examine  the  best  works  on  the*  subjects  they 
teach,  and  we  provide  books  for  this  purpose.)  At  the  next  recitation, 
the  pupil  is  required,  either  in  answer  to  questions  or  by  way  of  aualy- 
sis,  as  the  subject  may  be,  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  leading  ideas 
of  the  author  in  her  own  language.  After  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  she  is  required  to  write  an  analysis  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  U3eful  ideas  contained  in  the  text-book,  making  her  own  se- 
lections, and  employing  her  own  language  or  that  of  her  author  as  is 
most  convenient.  She  has  thus  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  remaining  duty  of  committing  to  memory,  and  explaining 
in  a  clear  and  correct  manner,  becomes  an  easy  task,  while  it  secures  to 
her  the  attainqient  she  has  made. 

The  recitation  of  the  mathematical  student  is  at  the  black-board;  she 
draws  the  diaffiam  as  she  recites  it,  and  to  guard  against  memoriter  re- 
citation, the  Tetters  are  changed;  she  demonstrates  without,  or  uses 
hgures.  Black'^boards  are  also  in  constant  use  in  the  recitations  of  geo- 
graphy, history,  the  natural  sciences  and  languages. 

Facts,  axioms,  principles,  dates,  rules,  formulas,  and  much  of  the 
grammar  of  all  languages,  are  at  all  times,  made  memoriter  recitations. 
Many  parts  of  the  scriptures  we  require  to  be  recited  in  the  language  of 
the  sacred  volume. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT^ 

Oalwat  Academv. — ^The  academy  has  a  teachers'  department  com** 
posed  of  such  young  men  and  young  ladies  as  wish  an  appropriate  edu* 
cation  for  conducting  common  and  select  schools  in  the  most  skilful 
manner;  10  young  men  of  the  academy  are  now  teaching.  The  trus- 
tees have  chosen  a  board  of  examiners  and  visitors,  selected  in  the  va- 
rious towns  of  Saratoga  county,  who  are  expected  to  convene  three 
times  a  year  at  public  examinations,  and  communicate  to  the  board  in 
writing  or  otherwise,  their  counsels  and  suggestions. 

Die  principal  has  a  valuable  library,  to  which  pupils  are  allowed  ac^ 
cess.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  composition  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
public  speaking,  especially  of  original  orations.  To  qualify  students 
to  educate  themselves  and  to  educate  each  other,  is  another  characteris- 
tic of  the  daily  recitations.  The  female  department  is  richly  furnished 
with  paintings,  specimens  in  several  branches  of  natural  history,  with 
maps,  and  a  rich  and  well  chosen  library  of  1 ,000  volumes. 

OouvEENxuR  High  School. — ^Tbe  trustees  contemplated  an  early 
enlaigement  of  the  buildings,  and  extensive  preparations  for  future  ope- 
rations, and  though  the  recent  destruction  of  their  academy  by  fire  has 
proved  a  temporary  interruption  to  the  school,  it  wiH  undoubtedly  has- 
ten the  completion  of  these  important  designs. 

Elementary  studies,  as  reading,  writing  and  orthography,  are  account- 
ed of  firet  importance.  All  who  are  deficient  in  these  brandies,  are  re- 
quired to  give  them  adequate  attention,  and  no  student  receives  a  re- 
commendation to  the  office  of  teadier,  until  by  actual  examinat  ionr 
daily  tuition,  he  is  known  to  be  competent  in  those  branches. 
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Webster  is  our  standatd  of  pronanciation,  and  constant  attention  is 
paid  to  the  habits  of  the  students  in  this  particular.  Enors  in  language 
are  inyariably  promptly  corrected. 

A  suitable  degree  of  exercise  for  the  health  of  the  students  is  encour^ 
aged  and  observed. 

Many  brandies  in  our  extenave  course  admit  of  study  memoriter,  but 
our  general  effort  has  been  to  rivet  principles  upon  the  mind  of  the  stu* 
dent,  rather  than  words. 

Johnstown  Acadsmt. — ^The  system  of  instruction  continues  the 
same  as  last  year^  with  this  exception ,  that  the  school  is  now  divided 
into  two  departments,  male  and  femalei  the  principal  having  employed 
two  ladies  at  his  private  expense,  to  superintend  the  instruction  of 
young  ladies  in  drawing,  painting,  music  and  embroidery,  together  with 
all  the  various  branches  of  learning  taught  in  female  seminaries. 

In  all  the  departments  of  study,  the  principal  is  asriduous  in  commu«> 
nicating  instruction,  not  only  during  recitation,  but  also  during  the  pre* 
paratory  studies.  Every  difficulty  is  made  plain,  and  reduced  to  the  ca«* 
pacity  of  the  scholar.  The  principles  of  language  are  unfolded;  the  pe- 
culiarities and  phraseology  of  one  language  are  compared  with  those  of 
another.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  may  assist  the  student  in  his  course, 
and  thus  his  progress  is  proportionably  rapid.  In  English  grammar  and 
parsing,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  understanding  of  every  other  stu- 
dy that  comes  to  them  clothed  in  langusge.  In  ari&metic,  the  younger 
pupils  are  accuiatdy  tiadned  on  the  analytic  plan;  while  the  older  echo* 
Ian  are  exercised  in  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  science.  Many  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  attend  the  school  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  to  become  themselves  instructon  of  youth. 

Plattsburgh  Acadkmt. — ^The  trustees  have  under  consideration 
the  expediency  of  proposing  to  the  several  school  districts  in  this  town, 
to  afford  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  academy  for  a  specified  time,  to 
one  scholar  to  be  selected  from  each  district  school,  on  the  ground  of 
merit  and  of  aptitude  or  capacity  for  learning,  llie  selection  to  be 
made  by  the  trustees  of  the  district  or  under  their  directions. 

Wasbinoton  Academy. — Extent  of  Elementary  Studies. — The  whole 
school  is  exercised  daily  in  orthography  and  pronunciation.  To  the 
smaller  classes  a  lesson  is  assigned  from  the  columns  of  Cobb's  spelling 
book;  in  the  recitation  after  the  teacher  has  pronounced  the  word,  the 
scholar  spells,  pronounces  and  defines  it,  gives  the  accented  syllable,  and 
the  figure  that  designates  that  sound.  Tne  more  advanced  classes  are 
dally  exercised  in  Walker's  dictionary.  They  are  required  to  give  the 
same  accent  of  each  word  as  the  lower  classes.  The  whole  sdiool  is 
exercised  semi-weekly  in  reading,  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
pronunciation.  In  this  exercise  after  a  scholar  has  read  a  paragraph  or 
page,  each  member  of  the  school  is  called  upon  to  point  out  any  inac^ 
curacies  in  pronunciation,  and  make  the  correction. 

Subjects  of  Study. — The  students  generally  pursue  those  studies  wUch 
have  the  most  direct  reference  to  the  business  in  which  thev  are  to  en- 
gage in  after  life,  though  we  never  pass  over  any  of  the  fundamental 
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For  example,  we  coDaider  Baclid  essential  to  a  good  knowledge  of  aor^ 
yeying,  mensuration^  &c.  A  student  prepaiing  for  tbe  atody  of  aiedi* 
cine  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  lightly  over  English  grammar^  aiithme* 
tic,  geography,  &c,  to  reach  diemistry,  or  any  of  those  studies  wldch  had  a 
more  direct  refi^senoe  to  the  profeasion  ha  hsA  in  view;  and  in  all  cases 
we  deem  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  the  best 
preparation  for  the  practical  business  of  life. 

Physical  Education. — JBocA  scholar  has  a  low  and  a  high  desky  so  that 
he  can  sit  or  stand  while  pursuing  his  studies  as  he  pleases.  No  direct 
tions  are  given  to  the  scholar  on  this  subject,  as  nature  is  found  to  be 
the  best  teacher.  A  majority  of  scholaTS  occupy  their  high  seats,  the 
most  of  tbe  time*  The  windows  are  raised  immediately  after  the  school 
Ml  dismissed  in  tbe  afternoon,  and  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  remain 
up  all  night.  The  scholars  are  allowed  from  one  to  two  hours  daily  to 
exercise  in  the  open  air;  and  during  the  summer  and  fall  terms,  are  con- 
ducted by  the  preceptor  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  into  tbe 
fields  and  upon  the  hills  and  exercised  in  surveying,  mensuration,  &c 

Extent  of  Siudy  MenwrHer  or  iy  Rote. — ^Tbe  mind  is  composed  of 
different  faculties  or  powers;  among  the  Boost  important  of  these  are 
memory  and  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  course  of  study  pursued  is 
designed  to  call  into  exercise  and  cultivate  both  these  powers,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  an  equal  degree.  This  is  deemed  essential  to  a  well  ba- 
lanced mind.  When  the  memory  is  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  the 
jud^^neot,  the  mind  will  become  possessed  of  a  laige  amount  of  facta  of 
which  it  can  make  little  or  no  use.  Its  whole  stock  of  knowledge  will 
become  useless  lumber;  a  scholar  thus  taught  can  give  dates,  names  and 
facts  to  almost  any  amount,  but  when  be  has  done  that,  he  has  done  all 
that  he  can  do.  On  tbe  other  hand  where  memory  is  neglected,  and  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  judgment,  the  mind  is  pre- 
pared to  reason^  compare  and  combine,  but  it  has  no  data  on  which  to 
atason,  and  no  facts  to  compare  or  oombine.  The  grammars,  English, 
Latin,  Greek  and  French,  are  thoroughly  committed  in  the  first  place 
memoriter.  For  the  further  cultivation  of  the  memory,  we  rely  upon 
geography,  chronology,  history  and  some  portions  of  natural  philosophy. 
For  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculties  we  rely  upon  parsing  and 
thoroughly  analyzing  the  various  languages,  which  are  studied  in  the 
academy;  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematics  that  are  pursued. 
Our  grammars  are  never  laid  aside,  every  scholar  is  thoroughly  exercised 
at  least  semi- weekly  in  English  grammar,  and  those  pursuuethe  Gnek, 
Latin  and  French  languages  are  required  to  recite  a  lesson  daily  in  the 
grammar  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Black  River  L.  and  R.  Inbtititte. — Extent  of  Elementary  Studies. 
There  are  two  departments  in  the  Institute  devoted  exclusively  to 
these,  in  one  or  other  of  which  our  more  advanced  scholars  have  the 
opportunity  of  reviewing  their  elementary  studies.  Besides  this,  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing  have  received  some  attention  in  the  other 
departments;  m  the  female,  reading  two  or  three  times  a  week,  spell- 
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iiig  once  a  week;  in  the  male,  somewhat,  kss  attention  has  been  On  an 
ayerage  paid  to  these  bruches. 

During  a  consideiable  pact  of  the  year  the  advanoed  schokcs  were 
lequiiedi  as  an  exercise  in  orthography  and  penmanshipi  to  produce 
daily  a  written^ extract  from  some  author^  and  this  exercise  recommends 
itself  on  trial  as  one  of  the  best  modes  of  attaining  the  object  in  view. 

Several  extra  courses  of  writing  lessons  have  been  offered  to  such  of 
the  advanced  scholars  as  are  disposed  to  accept  the  privilege;  and  many 
have  accepted  it  and  made  considerable  proficiency.  But  after  all,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  higher  studies  make  such  importunate  de- 
mands upon  the  time  of  instructors  and  pupils,  that  some  of  our  ad- 
vanced scholars  receive  less  drilling  than  they  need  in  reading,  spelling^ 
and  penmanship. 

Vocal  Music. — ^For  the  last  six  BBM)nths  this  branch  has  been  taught 
nearly  every  day  to  the  young  ladies,  and  to  the  juvenile  department. 

Pronunciation  of  Ike,  EngUsh^Language* — So  far  as  we  have  a  standard, 
•it  is  Webster,  his  school  dictionary  bong  our  text-book.  Some  con- 
siderable pains  have  been  taken  in  ordinary  recitations  and  intercourse, 
to  correct  errors  as  they  occur^  while  the  younger  scholars  attend  to  the 
business  of  correct  pronunciation  as  a  daily  exercise. 

Subjects  of  Stuiij/L, — Our  endeavor  is  to  render  our  course  of  education 
as  practical  as  possible,  especially  for  such  students  as  are  not  designing 
to  take  a  collegiate  course.  For  young  men  of  this  description  we  have 
introduced  Gregory's  Mathematics  for  Practiral  Men,  and  consider  it| 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  instructor,  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  suitable 
work.  We  have  also  made  use  of  Conkling's  Manual  for  Young  Citi- 
zens, vrith  equal  pleasure  and  advantage* 

JUorid  indruUion  and  Creneral  Informaikn. — Our  first  exercise  in  the 
morning  has  been  the  reading  of  one  or  several  rhapters  in  the  Bible, 
(according  to  their  length,)  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  each  one  read- 
ing on«  or  two  verses.  The  principal  portions  of  scripture  are  read  in 
course.;  and  thus  a  connected  view  of  biblical  history,  antiquities,  bio- 
graphy, precepts,  &c.  has  been  given  to  the  school  as  far  as  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  of  psalms.  The  reading  exercise  is  accompanied  by  a 
few  questions  propounded  to  the  school  by  the  principal  or  vice- 
principal  upon  the  passage  read,  with  a  view  equally  to  intellectual  and 
moral  benefit. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  the  Bible,  by  means  oi  this  daily  exercise, 
though  Tcry  brief,  has  been  quite  manifest  upon  the  habits  and  coiuluct 
of  the  scholars. 

Lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  on  various  bruiches  of 
natural  science,  about  twice  a  week. 

The  additions  made  to  our  apparatus  during  the  year  have  contributed 
to  increase  the  interest  and  value  of  the  lectures. 

Several  lar^n^e  classes  have  been  instructed  by  the  principal  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Dr.  Barber^  Elocution.  Special  instruction, 
theoretical  and  practical,  was  given  during  eight  weeks  of  the  last 
quarter,  to  young  gentlemen  and  ladks,  to  prqiare  them  to  take  charge 
of  common  schools* 

Qovemmeni  of  the  &Aoo{.— Corporeal  punishment  is  dispensed  with  as 
much  as  posttble;  no  premiums  are  ofiEeisd  to  stimulate  to  study  or  ocw^ 
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rect  behavior.  The  only  indtement  of  the  kind  is  a  qoaiterly  report, 
addressed  to  parents  and  guardians.  Our  dependence  is  placed  upon 
appeals  to  reason  and  conscience,  and  occasionally  to  higher  motives 
furnished  by  divine  revelation.  Such  motives  are  pretented  as  ought  to 
govern  the  pupils  through  life. 

The  morning  reading  of  the  Bible  has  been  found  to  aid  us  in  the 
highest  degree  in  the  government  of  the  institution.  It  gives  a  sober- 
ness to  the  mind,  an  elevation  of  purpose  and  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  act  right,  ivhich  has  favorably  affected  progress  in  study,  and  cor- 
rectness of  deportment.  A  very  great  improvement  in  these  respects 
has  been  witnessed  by  us  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Clinton  Gbammar  School. — One  of  the  most  prominent  objects 
of  the  school  is  to  give  thorough  instruction  to  beginners  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  thus  prepare  them  to  enter  with  more  advantage  on  a  higher 
and  more  extensive  course  of  classical  study.  But  while  this  object  is 
constantly  kept  in  view,  the  teacher  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  bis  pupils,  the  necessity  and  utility  of  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
our  own  language — ^its  principles,  peculiar  idioms  or  phraseologies,  &c. 
The  pupils  are  almost  daily  exercised  in  spelling,  and  generally  every 
day  in  reading.  Grammar  is  an  object  of  particular  attention,  both 
theoretically  and  practically.  Compositions  are  presented  and  read  by 
the  pupils  every  other  week,  and  critical  remarks  are  made  on  the  lan- 
guage or  mode  of  communicating  their  ideas, — defects  in  reasoning  as 
well  as  in  style  are  pointed  out,  and  in  many  instances  improvement  id 
composition  is  manifest  and  rapid. 

Hamilton  Acadebct. — ^This  academy  has  probably  educated  as  many 
teachers  as  any  academy  of  the  State  (except  St.  Lawrence  academy,) 
since  its  incorporation.  It  has  not  been  able  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  to  supply  one-half  of  the  calls  for  teachers.  Those  that  the  aca- 
demy has  furnished  have  received  good  vtrages,  and  have  generally  been 
successful  in  their  employment.  Particular  attention  is  now  paid  in  the 
academy  to  the  branches  taught  in  teachers'  departments  in  otherschools. 
The  professor  of  chemistry  of  the  theological  seminary  annually  deli- 
vers a  course  of  valuable  lectures  to  the  school,  and  Mr.  Hatch,  with 
an  extensive  astronomical  apparatus,  annually  delivers  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  astronomy  and  philosophy. 

Hartwick  Seminary. — Ezieni  of  Elementary  Studies. — One  hour 
each  day  is  devoted  to  reading,  denning  and  spelling,  in  which  those 
who  are  defective  in  these  brandies  can  take  part.  Occasionally,  when 
time  is  found,  there  is  a  class'  in  arithmetic,  to  give  a  more  thorough 
and  fundamental  knowledge  of  this  useful  art;  but  generally  those  who 
wish  to  improve  themselves  in  it  use  a  text  book,  and  only  apply  for 
advice  to  the  teacher  when  they  meet  with  difficulties.  Writing  re- 
ceives as  much  attention  as  our  limited,  time  admits. 

Prmunciaiicn  of  the  EngKsh  Language. — ^The  exercises  in  reading 
above  mentioned  constitute  the  chief  attention  paid  to  pronunciation, 
thou^  no  error,  either  of  pronunciation  or  grammar,  that  occurs  in  the 
course  of  the  recitations  is  easily  suffinred  to  escape  unnoticed.    Wal* 
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ker  is,  on  the  whole,  our  standard.  Proper  names  are  learnt  in  \bt 
course  of  history  and  geography. 

Subjects  of  Study.— Oqx  primary  object  in  the  academical  department 
is  to  make  it  a  good  classical  institution  for  such  as  wish  to  go  through 
a  college  course,  or  to  receive  a  theological  education.  But,  as  above 
stated,  the  plain  branches  of  an  English  education  are  not  pyerlooked^ 
English  grammar  is  taught  by  viva  voce  lectures,  with  constant  repeti- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  scholar  of  the  definitions  and  rules,  and  exten- 
nve  exercises  in  parsing. 

The  principal  having  constructed  a  set  of  chronological  tables  on 
mnemonic  principles,  these  are  studied  by  such  as  wish  to  study  histo-* 
ry.  The  whole  set,  divided  for  three  terms  into  ancient  history,  mid- 
dle ages  and  modern  history,  comprises  nearly  18  sheets  of  writing,  and 
the  necessity  of  copying  it  is  found  to  furnish  a  useful  exercise. 

Physical  Educaiicn. — No  specific  efforts  are  made  in  this  respect,  but 
the  locality  of  the  institution  is  probably  as  healthy  as  any  in  the  world^ 
remarkably  free  from  all  epidemic  diseases,  as  the  general  health  of  the 
students  abundantly  proves.  The  water  is  sufficiently  pure,  being  as 
suitable  for  washing  as  rain  water.  A  death  among  the  students  has  not 
as  yet  occurred  during  the  twenty-two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  but  very  rare  instances  of  serious  sickness  thus  far  this 
winter;  while  all  around  us  have  been  more  or  less  visited  with  the  ty- 
phus fever,  we  have  been  mercifully  spared,  very  slight  attacks  excep- 
ed.  The  students  have  a  pleasant  play  ground,  and  the  constant  open- 
ing of  doors  to  and  from  recitation  is  thought  to  afford  ample  ventila- 
tion. 

Exercises  Memoritei*. — The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  af- 
fords a  suitable  exercise  for  such  as  pursue  a  classical  course.  For  the 
English  students,  the  chronological  tables  above  mentioned  furnish  a  si- 
milar exercise,  and  for  the  younger  pupils,  geography*  The  method 
pursued  in  English  grammar,  where  the  definitions  are  first  pronounced 
by  the  teacher  and  repeated  after  him  by  the  whole  dass,  first  simulta- 
neously and  then  separately,  is  found  to  furnish  an  excellent  exercise  of 
strict  attention,  as  they  are  required  to  repeat  verbatim. 

Oneida  Ikstitutx. — ^In  givi^  instruction  in  intellectual  philosophy^ 
I  have  at  different  times  used  diflSrent  text  books.  In  the  hands  of  one 
class  of  students,  Payne's  '^  Elements'^  were  placed.  Then  Upham's 
Philosophy  bad  the  preference.  The  last  year  I  pursued  a  different 
course.  1  prepared  lectures  on  the  several  subjects  belonging  to  men- 
tal science,  and  delivered  them  to  the  students  of  my  class  room.  The 
time  allotted  to  this  subject  was,  one  day,  consumed  by  the  lecture;  on 
the  next  day  a  recitatien  vras  had  upon  the  subject  and  the  matter  of 
the  lecture.  In  this  way  we  proceeded,  till  with  a  good  degree  of  tho- 
roughness and  success,  we  disposed  of  the  topics  commonly  attended  to 
in  this  department  of  study.  In  the  same  vi^y,  instruction  vras  given 
in  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Butler's  Analogy,  Moral  Philosophy^ 
Political  Economy,  and  the  Science  of  Government. 

As  an  instructor,  I  suppose  my  business  mainly  is  to  impart  an  im- 
pulse, and  to  afford  guidance^  Adherence  to  a  text  book  seems  to  me 
to  be  pejudicial  to  the  olgect  I  am  bound  to  promote,  in  both  lespectt^ 
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An  instructor  is  suj^fMed  to  be  mom  or  less  acquainted  with  what  he 
undertakes  to  teach;  to  have  put  himsdf  in  possession  of  what  he  offers 
to  impart.    Will  he  not  be  likely  to  feel  a  livelier  interest  in  his  work 
and  to  impress  himself  more  deeply  and  permanently  en  his  pupils,  if 
he  is  permitted  and  encouraged  to  eicpress  his  own  thoughts  in  his  own 
way,  than  if  he  is  required  or  expected  to  repeat  the  sayings  of  ano- 
ther ?    Besides,  if  he  is  much  given  to  observation  and  reflection,  he 
may  often  find  occasion  to  differ  from  any  of  our  various  text  books.-— 
If  he  should  agree  with  them  in  the  main  principles  and  leading  doctrines 
which  they  maintain,  he  may  prefer  other  methods  and  illustrations. 
It  may  be  said,  he  is  at  liberty,  in  dwelling  on  any  subject,  to  express 
his  own  thoughts  and  give  his  ovm  illustrations.     This  is  true,  but  it 
may  happen  that  in  many  cases  his  text  book  will  at  length  only  fur- 
nish the  topics  which  are  discussed,  and  so  virtually  the  method  of  lec- 
turing will  be  adopted,  and  adopted  too  at  considerable  disadvantage. 
For  the  instructor  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  following  his  author, 
in  disposing  of  the  subjects  under  consideration,  and  this  may  force  up- 
on him  an  order  and  methods  which  he  may  think  unnatural  and  em- 
barrassing.    Almost  every  thing,  in  such  matters,  depends  upon  ^'  the 
statement  of  the  case,"  and  the  light,  which  happily  arranged,  one  thing 
may  shed  upon  another.     Here  a  text  book  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  the 
way  of  an  instructor,  who  is  at  all  given  to  thinking.     Unity  moreover, 
can  hardly  be  provided  for  where  an  instructor  is  thus  restricted  and 
confined.     He  will  find  it  difficult  to  fix  the  thoughts  of  his  pupils  on  a 
single  object,  and  lead  them  forward  to  a  direct  path  in  its  attainment. 
He  will  now  find  it  necessary  to  spend  time  in  removing  rubbish,  and 
now  in  filling  up  a  chasm;  and  amid  criticisms  and  corrections,  and  sup- 
plements, the  student,  all  raw  and  unpractised,  will  lose  himself.     He 
will  hardly  receive  upon  his  mind  a  definite  impression  of  any  thing. 
And  then  an  instructor  hazards  bis  reputation  for  Candor  if  he  freely  dis- 
cuss, at  every  step,  the  soundness  of  the  doctrines  which  the  text-book 
may  advance.     He  may  reduce  his  influence  by  seeming  to  be  a  fiiuk 
finder;  or  the  text-book  may  lose  its  authority,  corrected  as  it  often  may 
be,  of  errors  and  mistakes. 

I  had  other  reasons  for  giving  lectures  on  ^'  Butler'a  Analogy."  He 
is  admitted  to  be  as  diflicult  for  the  unpractised  student  as  he  must  be 
useful  to  him,  once  understood  and  appropriated.  It  would  not,  per* 
haps,  be  modest  for  me  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  embarrassments 
which  students  generally  complain  of  in  studying  the  Analogv.  I  may, 
however,  be  permitted  to  inquire  if  we  do  not  sometimes  nnd,  in  the 
midst  of  a  paragiaph,  a  thought,  without  any  thing  to  mark  it  as  parti- 
cularly important,  which,  drawn  forth  and  explained,  may  serve  as  a 
key  to  the  context  ?  And  at  such  points  may  not  a  lecturer  hope  to 
mtdce  himself  especially  useful  ? 

We  have  found  it  difficult  to  determine  in  what  way  the  exercise  of 
declamation  could  best  be  conducted.  Sometimes  the  students  have 
been  required  to  ^^  speak"  by  divinons  weekly.  Again,  extraordinary 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  whole  school  to  come  together, 
and  in  the  presence  of  such  as  might  come  in  from  the  neiriibonng  fa- 
milies, to  engage  in  this  exercise.  We  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  try 
vmous  methods  to  excite  attention  and  sustain  interest* 
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Phytical  Educaticn*  Oure  is  a  manual  labor  school;  every  stadent  is 
expected  to  devote  three  hours  of  each  day  to  muscular  exertion  in  some 
useful  employment.  The  farm  which  during  the  past  year  we  cultivat-  ' 
ed,  amounts  to  120  acres.  We  have  kept  open  a  printing-oiBce,  where  , 
a  number  of  students  were  regularly  employed  in  type-setting  and 
press-work.  Something  too  we  have  done  in  the  line  of  book-binding. 
Cabinet  making  and  turning  have  also  been,  more  or  less,  attended  to, 
and  we  have  had  considerable  work  for  joiners  to  do.  We  have  never 
had  the  means  of  turning  our  manual  labor  operations  to  the  highest  de* 
sirable  account.  Indeed  in  every  department  of  interest  and  eSbrt,  we 
have  felt  deeply  the  presence  of  poverty.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  ex- 
tend, in  every  direction,  our  sphere  of  exertion.  We  hope  that  in  '^  due 
season  "  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  conviction,  deeply  lodged  within  us,  that  the  union  of  manual 
with  mental  labor  is  both  practicable  and  useful,  has  been  confirmed 
more  and  more  by  bur  experience  from  year  to  year.  Its  various  bear- 
ings we  cannot  but  assert  are  in  a  hign  degree  healthful  and  happy. 
And  whether  wc  consider  the  health,  morality  or  scholarship  of  the  stu- 
dent, we  are  more  and  more  in  favor  of  those  arrangements  which  bring 
his  muscles  into  daily  and  usd'ul  action.  And  then  the  pecuniary  re- 
sults of  such  exertion  the  indigent  student  may  well  prize  highly. — - 
Twenty  namea  from  o^ir  catalogue,  taken  without  selection,  received 
during  term-time  the  last  year,  something  more  than  $1,250,  making 
something  more  than  $60  on  an  average;  of  these,  seven  who  wrought 
in  the  prmting-of&ce,  received  on  an  average  nearly  $80  a  piece.  Could 
we  afford  all  the  advantages  which  might  thus  be  turned  to  good  account 
much  higher  results  would  be  reached. 

The  circumstances  in  which  its  present  conductora  found  the  institutCi 
imposed  upon  them  the  stern  necessity  of  proceeding  in  all  respects, 
with  great  care  and  caution. 

A  heavy  debt  was  to  be  provided  for,  and  this  in  the  nSidst  of  what 
the  public,  to  a  great  extent,  regarded  as  a  doubtful  experiment.  We 
have,  however,  slowly  and  gradually  risen  from  year  to  year  in  strength 
and  courage,  till  we  h;ive  in  a  great  measure  escaped  from  the  pressure 
of  debt,  while  we  have  greatly  improved  our  premises,  and  every  way 
increased  our  means  of  usefulness. 

All  the  students  are  required  to  devote  three  houra  a  day  to  manual, 
labor.     For  this  they  receive  wages  varying  with  their  various  enter- 
prise, skill,  and  fidelity;  laborers  on  the  farm  receiving  from  four  4  to  8 
ceqts  an  hour,  and  in  the  shops  from  5  to  12.     Whatever  they  are  thus 
allowed  is  placed  to  their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  institute. 

In  addition  to  our  own  120  acres,  the  students,  the  past  year,  culti- 
vated some  50  acres,  which  on  reasonable  conditions  we  were  able  to 
procure.  The  manual  labor  department  during  the  past  year,  has  some* 
what  niore  than  sustained  itself.  In  addition  to  what  was  allowed  the 
students  for  this  labor,  it  paid  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent  and 
farmer.  Whatever  contributes  to  increase  the  natural  productiveness  of 
the  farm  and  workshops,  must  of  course  contribute  to  increase  the  pecu* 
niary  resources  which  the  labora  of  the  students  lay  open  to  them. 
Could  we  as  the  friends  of  education  render  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 
indigent  students  in  any  way  better  than  that  of  increasing  the  fertility 
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of  our  land,  and  the  productiveness  of  our  mechanical  arrangementsf 
.  We  forbear  in  this  connection  to  illustrate  the  happy  bearing  of  n«anual 
labor  on  the  health  and  morality  of  the  student. 

Fulton  Febcale  Sebmnaky. — Physical  Edtication — receives  particu- 
lar attention  in  this  seminary.  The  students  are  exercised  daily  in  ca- 
listhenics according  to  the  most  approved  form  and  manner  of  the  princi- 
pal female  schoojs  in  Massachusetts. 

The  seminary  edifice  is  in  an  elevated  and  ^iry  situation,  and  its  struc- 
ture admits  of  convenient  ventilation,  >^hich  is  regulated  according  to 
the  season;  and  it  is  believed  that  all  the  benefits  to  the  health  of  the 
body  and  mind,  derivable  from  fresh  air  and  regular  active  exercise,  are 
enjoyefl  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  students. 

Rensselaer  Oswego  A6ademt« — ^The  elementary  branches  are  very 
thoroughly  and  generally  taught.  All  are  theoretically  and  practically 
exercised  in  orthography  and  pronunciation,  following  nearly  in  both  the 
quarto  edition  of  Webster's  dictionary.  Lessons  of  an  hour  a  day  are 
required  of  all  who  intend  to  teachy  in  penmanship,  together  with  all 
others  who  .require  such  an  exercise*  The  art  of  preserving  health  by 
suitable  exercise  and  living  is  carefully  enjoined.  The  price  of  teachers^ 
wages,  and  the  demand  for  teachers,  has  increased  rapidly  during  the 
year.      We  have  furnished  nearly  60  teachers.     Lectures  have  been 

f;iven  on  school  keeping,  natural  philosophy,  geology,  mineralogy,  zoo* 
ogy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  international  law,  Constitutiona  of  United 
States  and  New- York,  together  with  some  portions  of  Revised  Statutes. 
A  class  of  teachers  were  formed  in  the  autumn,  and  they  were  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  teaching,  besides  their  regular  recitations  in 
all  the  common  branches.  No  student  is  allowed  to  study  the  higher 
virho  is  not  qualified  in  the  common  branches,  or  who  does  not  with  the 
higher  branches  study  also  the  common  ones  with  %|^hich  he  is  not  ac- 
quainted. 

Utica  FEikiALE  AcADEMT  .-^Thc  experience  of  years  has  proved  the 
great  importance  of  what  may  be  termed  the  foundation  of  ah  education, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  primary  studies.  In  nothing  do  we  find 
th^  pupils  more  deficient  than  in  these,  and  to  correct  not  only  this  de- 
fect, but  the  notion,  that  these  studies  are  designed  only  for  children, 
and  must  be  laid  aside  by  the  Miss  of  fourteen,  is  Considered  of  the  high- 
est importance.  To  effect  this,  reading  exercises  are  attended  to  daily 
by  the  whole  school  in  concert,  and  those  who  are  most  deficient  are 
arranged  into  classes,  where  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  careful  at- 
tention to  enunciation  is  given,  which  will  manifest  that  the  pupil  un- 
derstands what  she  reads.  Town's  analytical  spelling  book  we  have 
found  the  most  beneficial  of  any,  while  his  analysis  of  derivative  words 
is  exceedingly  useful  to  pupils  more  advanced. 

Corrections  in  the  orthography  of  composition,  and  frequent  exercises 
in  dictation,  are  also  of  great  service  in  the  formation  of  correct  habits 
of  spelling.  Grammar  is  considered  indispensable  to  all  who  have  not 
been  ftoroughly  taught  before  entering  this  institution,  and  parsing  ex- 
ercises are  given  to  all  who  are  not  classed  in  grammar,  in  order  to  re- 
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yiew,  an4  fix  in  the  memoryi  ready  for  practice,  the  g|enerBl  principles 
of  our  language,  and  form  a  correct  and  critical  ear  that  shall  detect  er- 
rors w]nch  are  too  frequently  heard.  Many  of  our  pupils  t^bo  hare 
been  taught  to  considet  themselves  beyond  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
arithmetic,  are  sadly  deficient,  and  none  are  allowed  to  advance  to  higher 
studies,  without  devoting  a  proper  degree  of  attention  to  this*  branch. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  will  occupy  several  years;  but  to 
more  advanced  scholars  ar^  given  such  studies  as  are  best  suited  to 
their  individual  improvem^t.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
geometry  is  exceedingly  useful,  and  desirable  to  those  who  have  time  to 
acquire  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  languages,  but  without  indus- 
try, and  time,  sufficient  to  understand  and  gain  som^hing  tnore  than  a 
smattering,  these  br&nches  are  considered  as  not  altend^  to,  by  any 
pupil. 

.The  natural  sciences  are  extensively  taught,  both  as  a  discipline  to 
the  mind,  by  obliging  pupils  to  think,  and  apply  their  knowledge  to 
every  day  occurrences;  and  a  fertile  source  of  enjoytnent,  bv  enabling 
them  to  see  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the  more  useful  thmgs  in  na- 
ture. '  Lectures  are  frequently  given  in  this  department,  accompahied 
by  various  illustrations  and  experiments. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  physiology  is  connddred 
necessary  for  our  own  comfort,  and  that  of  others,  it  is  made  a  promi- 
nent study,  and  it  is  believed  thdt  more  has  been  done  in  this  way  to* 
wards  the  correction  of  pernicious  customs,  and  fashions  in  dress,  man- 
ner of  living,  &c.  than  by  any  other  way.  To  correct  an  evil,  it  is  ne- 
cessaiy  to  know  of  its  existence,  and  in  what  it  consists. 

The  system  of  government,  may  be  styled  a  system  of  Self-govern- 
ment, founded  upon  the  pnnciples  of  the  Bible,  and  self-respect.  Each 
pupil  is  expected  to  become  acquainted  with  its  regulations  soon  after 
entering  the  school,  and  she  is  also  expected  to  comply  with  them.  She 
is  required  at  the  dismission  of  school,  to  give  to  the  principal  her  own 
report  of  her  conduct  during  the  day.  She  is  taught  that  confidence  is 
reposed  in  her  veracity,  and  that  a  want  of  strict  integrity  cannot  be 
compensated  by  superiority  of  talent.-  A  faithful  record  of  conduct  for 
every  day  is  kept,  and  transmitted  to  the  parents  or  guardians  at  tha 
middle  and  close  of  each  term.  For  the  cultivation  of  correct  moral 
principles,  the  Bible  is  frequently  resorted  to,  the  pupils  are  desired  daily 
to  study  it,  and  a  regular  Bible  recitation  is  heard  every  Sunday  eveninff^ 
the  happy  influence  of  ^hich  is  felt  throughout  the  school,  and  it  is 
hoped  throughout  life. 

As  every  woman, must  depend  on  her  own  powers,  and  will  be  plao* 
ed  in  situations  demanding  the  exercise  of  mature  judgment  and  strength 
of  mind,  it  is  believed  that  no  study  is  useless  that  will  accomplish  Uiia 
effect;  and  while  it  in  destined  that  sufficient  time  should  be  devoted  to 
what  are  truly  indispensable  brancbes.of  a  good  education,  yet  music^ 
drawing,  painting,  &c.  receive  that  attention  which  is  demanded  by  re- 
fined society,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  th^  fine  arts,  and  the  formation  of  correct  taste. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  power  of  writing  with  facility, 
gmce  and  force. 

Parker's  progressive  exercises  are  used  as  a  guide  in  the  yrangemeiit 
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of  subjects  that  are  given  out  in  the  cjass.  The  compositions  are  care- 
fully criticised  in  oithography  and  style,  after  which  they  are  returned 
to  Uie  pupil,  who  makes  her  own  corrections;  they  are  a  second  time 
submitted  to  the  teacher,  and  then  transcribed  neatly  by  the  writer  into 
a  book.  This  process  is  laborious  to  the  teacher,  but  she  is  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  yisible  improvement  soon  manifested  by  her  scholars, 
and  it  is  thus  demonstrated  that  by  early  and  frequent  exercises,  every 
school  girl  may  be  able  to  express  her  thoughts  upon  paper,  not  only 
well,  but  with  elegance. 

A  well  selected  library  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils,  and  the  im- 
provement in  taste  and  style  of  writing  by  this  means  is  very  obvious. 
Another  source  of  improvement  in  thes^  respects,  is  found  in  the  cabi- 
net of  minerals  and  collection  of  valuable  shells. 
.  The  board  of  trustees  is  arranged  into  committees,  which  in  turn  visit 
the  academy,  and  examine  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  This  course,  to- 
gether with  the  practice  of  frequent  visitation  by  parents,  or  any  friends 
of  education,  is  highly  beneficial. 

The  academy  is  open  to  visitors  at  all  times,  every  day.  Thursday 
is  especially  appropriated  to  this  object,  Classes  proceed  in  their  ordi- 
nary course,  during  the  attendance  of  visitors,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
better  opportunity  for  judging  of  the  attainments  and  progress  of  the 
scholars  is  afforded  this  way,  than  by  the  ordinary  method  ol  public  ex*- 
amioations. 

Whitesboro'  Academy. — Physical  education  has  not  been  altoge- 
ther overlooked.  In  the  spring,  the  buildings  were  altered  to  accommo- 
date a  male  department,  and  the  windows  so  arranged  as  to  be  let  down 
from  the  top.  In  summer,  when  the  weather  permits,  some  are  con- 
stantly down.  In  winter,  at  each  rec^,  and  at  intermission.  The 
young  ladies  practice  calisthenics. 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

FftAinrLiN  Academy. — ^^Particular  attention  is  given  to  have  each 
pupil  understand  what  is  learned,  and  to  this  end,  recitations  are  ac- 
companied with  numerous  questions  and  explanations.  The  interroga- 
tive method  of  instruction  is  preferred,  as  best  calculated  to  set  students 
thinking  and  reflecting. 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary. — Organization  of  TbttAcr'f  DgMirf^ 
HKod. — ^This  department  was  organized  May  29th,  1838,  and  a  teacher 
appointed  to  superintend  it,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $475-  a  year. 
Those  admitted  to  the  department  have  given  satiafacioiry  evidence  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  of  English  education,  and  of  their 
design  to  become  teachers  df  common  schools,  as  required  by  the  Re- 
^nts.  The  whole  number  who  have  belonged  to  the  department  since 
its  organization,  is  70,  a  majority  of  whom  are  now  teaching,  and  will 
return  in  May  to  the  institution.  The  number  who  attended  during 
one  term  was  40;  the  second  tend,  30. 

The  principal  has  followed  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Regents  for 
ttbs6  academies  in  whi<^  a  department  for  the  education  of  teadbers  of 
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comtnon  schools,  liad  been  establii&ed  according  to  fhe  ordinance  of 
1835. 

The  importance  of  such  a  department  in  a  seminair  of  this  grade  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  Already  our  common  schools  in  the  adjoining 
counties  are  putting  on  a  new  aspect,  and  assuming  a  character  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  same  schools  two  years  ago.  Nearly  forty 
young  gentlemen  are  now  teaching  in  different  sections,  who  have  gone 
out  with  recommendations  from  this  institution.  None  are  recommend- 
ed until  they  are  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  responsibilities  of  teaching 
any  common  school  with  acceptance.  To  elevate  the  character  of  our 
common  schools,  by  placing  in  them  such,  and  such  only,  as  have  pass- 
ed through  a  systematic  course  of  study,  is  an  object  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  interests  6f  education  in  our  State.  The  trustees  are 
resolved  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  sustain  said  department,  and  thereby 
meet  the  applications  from  the  surrounding  country  for  finst  late  tea- 
chers. • 

The  es^pense  of  board  and  tuition  is  the  .same  in  this^s  in  the  other  de* 
partments;  the  course  of  study  will  be  enlarged  as  circumstances  may 
require  and  justify.  A  strict  regard  is  always  hdd  to  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  those  offering  themselves  as  members;  and  in  no  case  will  the 
faculty  grant  a  diploma  to  a  young  man,  however  accomplished  in 
scholarship,  unless  he  at  the  same  time  sustains  an  untarnished  cha- 
racter. 

The  department  so  recently  established  has  exceeded  >the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  trustees,  and  will,  they  doubt  not,  effect  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  system  of  common  school  education  in  that 
portion  of  the  State  over  which  its  influence  is  more  directly  exerted. 
Through  these  charinels  the  institution  may  reacii  multitudes  with  the 
means  of  mental  and  moral  improvement.  The  more  effectually  to 
accomplish  this  end,  the  faculty,  through  the  principal  of  the  depart- 
ment, earnestly  recommend  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  set  of  text 
books  of  the  most  improved  grade,  so  as  to  prepare  scholars  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  for  academies  arid  seminaries,  as  in  these  they  are  prepared 
for  colleges. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  favorable  light  in  which  this  department  is 
even  now  r^rded  by  the  community,  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that  nu- 
merous applications  for  teachers  were  made  to  the  principal,  after  all 
who  y^ere  qualified  had  been  employed  at  fiair  prices. 

The  principal  and  one  other  member  of  the  faculty  are  appointed  by 
the  town  to  tisit  every  district  school  in  it,  one  of  which  they  visit 
every  Saturday,  and  examine  carefully  its  operations  in  recitation, 
government,  &c. 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

AuBUBN  Academy. — Reading,  orthography  and  pronunciation  are 
tystemalically  and  thoroughly  taught  daily  in  the  junior  department; 
and  one  afternoon  in  each  week  is  required  by  the  statutes  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  instruction  of  the  students  generally  in  these  bianchet. 
An  accdmplished  teacher  of  penmanship  is  employed  to  instruct  during 
•  portion  of  each  day  in  this  branch  exclusively. 

While  the  trustees  aim  as  far  as  practicable  to  afford  ample  means  of 
ingtmction  in  all  the  nsnal  blanches  of  academic  education,  as  well  those 
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of  a  more  specujative  as  those  of  a  more  practical  diarectery  care  has 
been  taken  in  arranging  the  order  of  study,  and  in  the  selection  of  text 
books,  that  the  former  shall  not  at  any  rate  be  pursued  to  the  excluaon 
of  the  latter.  ^ 

The  trustees  are  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  attention  to 
the  laws  of  health,  and  with  the  necessity  especially  of  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  uncontaminated  air.  As  yet,  howeveri  little  has  been  done  by 
them  having  direct  reference  to  this  object;  but  the  apartments  occupied 
by  the  students  being  spacious,  and  the  number  of  pupils  having  until 
lately  been  small,  no  serious  injury,  they  trust,  has  hitherto  been  sus- 
tained by  their  neglect  in  this  particular.  The  subject  will,  howeveri 
continue  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  regulations  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  increased  and  increasing  number  of  students  will  be  resorted  to. 

With  regard  to  the  question  to  what  extent  the  processes  of  education 
may  usefully  be  addressed  to  the  mere  power  of  memory,  the  trustees 
abstain  from  entering  into  that  extended  course  of  remark  concerning 
it,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justide  to  the  subject. 
The  great  purposes  of  education  are  to  store  the  mind,  (which  in  this 
sense  is  but  another  name  for  memory,)  with  useful  knowledge;  and  in 
the  process  of  doing  so,  to  give  increased  ene;^,  activity  and  precision 
to  the  mental  faculties. 

Any  system  of  instruction  which  is  not  directed  to  each  of  these 
objects  is  radically  erroneous.  That  system  which  is  most  effectively 
directed  to  each  of  them,  in  just  proportion,  is  the  most  perfect.  This 
is  the  general  principle.  To  apply  it  with  perfect  accuracy  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  single  individual,  would  not  be  easy.  To  prescribe  parti- 
cular rules  of  exact  universal  applicability  would  be  impossible.  But 
wide  and  mischievous  departures  from  this  principle  may,  and  certainly 
ought  to  be  most  studiously  avoided.  The  process  of  mental  training 
consists  in  exercising  the  mental  powers. 

There  is  in  this  age  of  the  world  an  abundant  store  of  useful  know- 
ledge, in  the  acquisition  of  which  to  give  ample  exercise  to  all  the 
faculties;  and  what  is  worth  acquiring  is  worth  remembering.  Any 
mode  of  instruction,  therefore,  which  does  not  systematically  and  stu** 
diously  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  this  as  one  of  its  primary  ends, 
must  be  defective. 

Of  the  deficiency  so  often  met  with,  and  not  unfreqiiently  among 
educated  men,  in  the  ready  command  of  appropriate  language,  and  of 
the  great  importance  of  providing  against  it  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  the  trustees  are  fully  aware.  There  are,  in  respect  to  the  power 
m  question,  great  original  diversities  among  individuals;  bu^  like  any 
other  power,  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation  anil  improvement;  and  the 
trustees  believe  that  the  exercises  of  composition,  translation  and  ana- 
lysis of  English  text  books  are  the  most  effective  scholastic  means  |to 
be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Canandaigua  Ac advmy .j^Elemmtary  Studies. — In  the  preparatory 
class,  and  in  the  English  department,  reading,  spelling  and  defining, 
are  subjects  of  daily  attention*  Classes  ai^  formed  in  the  mathematical 
and  classical  departments,  who  read  twice  each  week.  The  rules  of 
punctuation  are  recited  at  the  exercises  in  coiQjposition. ,  Good  reading 
and  correct  qielUng  are  considered  of  primary  miiportance. 
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PrcnUnciaHon  of  the  English  Language. — Webster  and  Walker's  die 
tionaries  are  referred  to.  Every  instance  Of  mispronunciation  is  correct-> 
ed. 

Physical  Education. — No  direct  attention  is  given  to  this  subject. 
Active  out-door  exercises  are  encouraged.  The  play-grounds  ot  the 
academy  extend  over  two  or  three  acres,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are 
covered  by  a  beautiful  grove. 

VeniUdion  of  School-rooms. — ^The  school-rooms  are  ventilated  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  raising  the  windows,  or  by  letting  down  the 
upper  portion  of  tne  sash.  At  the  close  of  each  hour  this  process  takes 
place  to  some  ettent.  At  the  recess  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  the 
rooms  are  pretty  thoroughly  ventilated.  At  noon  and  at  evening  or 
morning  it  is  always  done. 

Bxt&d  of  Study  Memoriier^  or  by  iZofe.-^^The  definitions  in  the  gram- 
mars of  all  languages — the  forms  of  the  nouns,  verbs  and  declinable 
parts  of  speech,  are  required  to  be  exactly  and  familiarly  learned.  The 
same  is  required  in  regard  to  the  rules.  The  only  exception  to  this  is, 
that  the  rules  and  difinitions  in  the  English  grammar  are  allowed  to  be 
applied  when  proper  in  other  languages. 

In  arithmetic  and  in  mathematics  in  general,  students  are  requir-^ 
ed  to  explain  on  the  black  board  the  mode  of  solving  the  problems. 
Principles  are  rendered  familiar  rather  than  rules  or  words. 

In  rhetoric,  logic,  history,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  students  are 
not  expected  to  give  the  answers  to  questions  in  the  words  of  the  text- 
books. The  student  is  expected  to  communicate  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  book  in  his  own  language. 

Composition  and  Declamation. — For  young  pupils  the  course  indicat- 
ed in  Parker's  Exercises  is  used.  After  they  have  advanced  So  far  as 
to  acquire  the  use  of  language  to  some  extent,  themes  or  subjects  are  gi-* 
Ten  out  by  the  teacher,  and  an  outline  of  a  compositi6n  (previously  pre- 
pared by  him)  is  read  to  the  class,  when  they  take  notes  of  the  plan  and 
topics  suggested,  and  prepare  their  compositions.  This  course  of  pro- 
ceeding has  been  attended  with  flattering  success.  In  declamation,  a 
general  exercise  at  which  all  the  pupils  are  present,  is  held  once  a 
month. 

Co&TLAND  Academy. — During  the  last  term  of  the  year  a  department 
was  in  operation  for  the  instruction  of  common  school  teachers,  and 
about  40  young  men  are  ndw  engaged  in  teeing  who  were  connected 
with  it.  We  only  need  the  means  to  employ  a  competent  teacher  in 
this  department  during  the  year,  to  render  it  a  source  of  great  benefit  to 
the  community.  While  in  operation,  it  has  been  under  the  care  of  the 
principal  of  the  academy,  whose  other  duties  arc  sufficient  to  occupy  i^ 
whole  time. 

FATStTEvtLLE  AcADKBiY. — There  is  an  exercise  in  spelling  once  a 
day  by  all  the  students,  and  most  of  them  are  exercised  in  reading  once 
a  day.  They  are  intended  to  be  taught  to  be  critically  accurate  in  re- 
gard to  their  enunciation,  pronunciation,  expression,  emphasis,  cadence, 
and  other  rules  of  prosody  calculated  to  make  good  readers.  Webster^s 
Dictionary  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  pronunciation.     It  is  endea^ 
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Tored  to  be  taught  practically  ia  the  correction  of  errors  in  ordinary  re- 
citations, in  intercoiirse  with  the  teachers,  and  in  reading.  Writing  is 
more  or  less  attended  to  once  a  d^y  by  the  most  of  the  scholars. 

Subjects  of  Study. — ^The  end  and  aim  of  the  instruction  given  in  this 
academy  has  reference  to  practical  utility.  In  the  selection  of  stadies, 
the  future  avocation  of  the  scholar  is  always  regarded. 

Physical  Education. — No  particular  attention  has  heretofore  been  gi- 
ven to  this  subject;  the  advants^es  of  a  laige  yard  surrounding  the  aca- 
demic bjiildings;  and  the  different  amusements  to  be  had  in  a  healthy 
and  pleasantly  situated  village,  afford  the  students  of  this  academy  those 
facilities  for  exercise  in  innocent  amusements  adapted  to  promote  their 
health,  and  eive  that  relaxation  from  study  necessary  to  secure  a  pro- 
per tone' to  the  physical  and  mental  faculties. 

Extent  of  Study  MemorHerj  or  by  Rote. — Facts,  rules  and  principles 
are  required  memoriter;  also,  demonstrations  in  geometry.  In  other 
subjects,  the  student  gives  the  meaning  in  his  own  words. 

• 

Manlius  Academy. — There  is  a  daily  exercise  of  half  an  hour  in 
spelling  for  the  younger  members  6f  the  school,  and  for  such  others  as 
are  deficient,  together  with  a  weekly  exercise  of  half  an  hour  for  every 
member  of  the  school.     Each  student  is  required  to  be  prepared  for  two 
exercises  weekly  of  half  an  hour  each,  on  the  rules  and  applications  of 
the  principles  of  reading  contained  in  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader.     In 
pronunciation,  Webster  is  adopted  as  the  standard;  but  in  a  few  words 
he  is  not  followed,  where  he  acknowledges  the  authority  of  all  orthoe- 
pists  to  be  against  him,  and  where  we  are  compelleii  for  strong  reasons 
to  differ  from  him.     Errors  in  pronunciation  are  corrected  whenever 
they  occur.     The  class,  or  in  general  exercises,  the  school  are  called 
upon  to  correct  errors  in  pronunciation  which  they  have  noticed,  and  of- 
ten all  errors  are  pointed  out  and  corrected  without  assistance  from  the 
teachers.     In  giving  their  advice  as  to  the  subjects  of  study,  the  tea- 
chers are  governed  by  the  capacity  of  the  student,  and  the  selection  is 
made,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  those  most  or  least  practical,  as 
to  their  fitness,  to  task,  vnthout  overtasking  the  mind,  it  b^ing  suppt)sed 
by  the  teachers  that  the  advantage  derived  by  the  student  is  nearly  pro- 
portioned to  the  exertion  he  is  required  to  make.    When,  however,  a 
student  has  a  particular  profession  or  business  in  view,  and  expects  to 
complete  his  preparation  *with  us,  we  advise  those  studies  which  we 
deem  of  most  practical  importance  to  him  in  that  profession  or  bu&- 
ness. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  human  physiology  is  given  by  the  principal 
as  often  as  once  a  y^'ar,  in  which  an  attempt  is  taiade  to  embody  the 
most  important  rules  for  preserving  health,  with  the  reasons  for  those 
rules.  The  scholars  have  a  recess  every  hour,  with  permission  to  leave 
the  rooms,  and  the  tvro  principal  rooms  are  ventilated  by  the  admission 
of  fresh  air  through  an  aperture  in  the  floor  i\ear  the  stove,  and  the 
vitiated  air  escapes  by  a  window,  which  is  let  down  in  (he  opposite 
part  of  the  room. 

Onondaga  Academy. — As  our  recitation  room  oQcupies  thte  whole 
south  end  of  the  second  floor,  the  ventilation  of  it  is  abundantly  easy; 
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the  adyaatage  ia  one  that  we  do  not  fail  to  improye.  This  is  done^ 
whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit,  by  leaving  one  or  more 
windows  open  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  At  other  tunes,  the  door 
of  the  room  is  left  open,  and  at  the  same  time  the  doors  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  hall,  so  that  a  current  of  air  passes  by  (he  door  of  the  room, 
and  as  the  cold  air  from  without  is  heavier  than  the  warm  air  within  the 
room,  the  latter  is  soon  displaced  by  the  fonner. 

Ontario  Female  Si^iunaby — ^Board  and  instruction  for  8  students 
have  been  entirely  giatuitous,  with  the  view  of  fitting  young  ladies  in 
moderate  circumstances  for  teachers,  either  in  this  country  or  at  foreign 
mission  stations. 

Ovid  Academt. — Pronunciation  of  the  Jbglish  language  is  strictly 
and  practically  atteiided  to.  Webster's  Dictionary  may  be  considerea 
the  standard,  and  in  recitation,  spelling  or  declamation,  the  pronunda* 
tion  is  always  corrected,  if  wrong,  and  equally  so  in  our  intercourse' 
with  scholara.  Each  scholar  has  a  good  and  sufficient  back  support, 
and  is  allowed  to  go  out  and  Take  the  air  and  exercise  as  often  as  once 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half;  tbe  school  rooms  in  the  meantime  get 
a  good  airing!  The  north  end  of  the  academy  lot  being  a  descent, 
scholars  run  up  and  down  the  hill,  making  it  good  exercise. 

Syracuse  AcAi^EMY.-r-Reading  and  spelling  uxt  daily  exercises  in  all 
tbe  lower  classes;  the  higher  classes  have  been  exercised  in  reading,  Ac. 
once  a  week,  or  once  in  two  weeks;  the  latter,  has  usually  been  our 
practice.  We  have  used  different  books  for  this  purpose — ^at  times  we 
nave  allowed  the  students  to  select  their  pieces  and  take  time  to  study 
them.  English  grammar  has  been  much  attended  to.  W^  have  used  Mil- 
ton's Pajradide  Lost  as  a  book  for  paraing.  The  compositions  of  the  stu- 
dents are  carefully  corrected  and  returned  to  them.  The  teachera  of  the 
female  department  have  practised  with  success  the  method  of  giving  out 
certain  words,  and  requiring  the  pupils  to  u^e  them  in  forming  intelli- 
gible sentences;  also,  the  practice  of  giving  words  to  classes  for  fhe 
purpose  of  spelling,  definitions,  &c.  We  require  every  student  in  La- 
tin and  Greek  to  attend  a  recitation  in  the  grammara  of  those  languages 
every  morning,  and  we  pay  particular  attention  to  prosody,  and  do  not 
allow  the  student  to  read  over  Latin  or  Greek  poetry  as  mere  prose. 
We  endeavor  to  make  every  recitation  in  Greek  or  Latin,  also  an  exer- 
cise in  English  composition,  and  here  ui^e  the  student  to  be  particularly 
careful  of  the  English  part  qf  his  recitation,  to  so  study  every  expres- 
sion that  he  may  m  the  best  manner  convey  precisely  the  ideas  of  his 
author. 

We  use  the  black-boards  for  all  mathematical  subjects — all  arithme- 
tical and  algebraical  problems  are  wrought  but  at  length;  and  our  pupils 
are  exercised  in  drav^ng  upon  the  boards,  receipts,  notes,  bills,  &c.  &c. 

In  geometry  we  go  through  the  assigned  lessons  by  calling  the  stu- 
dent to  the  hoard  to  draw  his  diagram  and  demonstrate  the  proposed 
proposition.  It  has  been  our  practice  to  ^ve  each  student  a  proposi- 
tion from  the  preceding  lesson  requiring  him  to  g^ve  in  his  own  lan- 
guage some  account  of  the  construction,  and  to  state  the  steps  of  the 
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demonstration  unaided  by  any  diagram.  This  exercise  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  a  review,  and  tends  greatly  to  strengthen  those  powers  by  which 
we  are  able  to  keep  a  subject  before  the  mind  until  all  its  bearings  are 
perceived;  and  h  also  accustoms  the  student  to  facility  and  accuracy  of 
expression. 

The  rooms  of  the  academy  have  been  swept  and  ventilated  daily  and 
washed  weekly  throughout  the  year— the  same  with  all  our  halls^^he 
rooms  are  ventilated  by  lowering  the  upper  sash  of  opposite  windows. 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

ft 

Oaines  Academy. — Extent  of  Elemeniary  Studies. — A  very  tho- 
TOugh  course  has  been  pursued.  It  is  not  left  optional  with  the  student 
whether  he  will  read  and  spell  or  not.  But  every  student,  old  and 
young,  attends  to  an  exercise  in  reading  and  writing  at  least  4  times  a 
week;  and  the  younger  ones,  twice  a  day.  We  consider  it  the  height 
of  folly  to  build  a  polished  edifice  upon  a  bad  foundation;  and  accord- 
ingly we  urge  it  upon  all  first  to  make  themselves  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  common  English  studies.  It  is  not  so  much  an  object  with  us 
to  push  scholars  along  into  the  higher  branches,  as  it  is  to  oenefit  them 
and  fit  them  for  their  designed  stations  in  life. 

Pronunciation  of  the  English  Language. — Particular  pains  has  been 
taken  in  this  department.  Webster  is  our  standard.  After  a  scholar 
has  read,  the  teacher  calls  for  the  corrections  in  pronunciation,  emphasis^ 
punctuation,  &c.  those  who  have  conections  make  it  known  by  raising 
the  hand  when  they  are  called  upon  separately  by  the  teacher  to  make 
them.  The  consequence  is  that  the  teacher  is  seldom  obliged  to  make 
any  criticisms  himself;  and  scholars  are  much  less  liable  to  make  mlis- 
takes  from  the  fact  that  all  are  watching  for  them. 

Subjects  of  Study. — It  is  our  design  to  accommodate  the  studies  in  all 
cases  to  the  wants  of  the  students.  More  than  half  of  them  are  fitting 
themselves  for  farmers  or  mechanics,  or  clerks,  &c.  Of  .course  their 
education  should  be  strictly  practical;  we  do  not  deem  it  sufficient  that 
such  scholars  should  go  through  arithmetic  onc6  or  twice,  or  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  parse  any  easy  sentence;  but  we  keep  them  continually 
at  such  studies  until  they  understand  them  well.  Out  of  the  100  dif- 
ferent scholars  who  have  attended  our  school,  there  are  not  more  than 
10  who  have  not  studied  both  these  branches,  thoroughly.  In  arithme-* 
tic  particularly,  a  scholar  is  expected  not  only  to  be  able  to  solve  the 
problems,  but  to  go  to  the  board  and  explain  the  principles  of  the  rules. 

Physical  Education. — Every  opportunity  is  seized  upon  by  the  teach- 
ers to  instruct  their  pupils  id  this  important  part  of  an  education.  Great 
pains  are  taken  to  have  the  school-room  properly  ventilated.  In  the 
upper  floor,  we  have  a  tr^p-door  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasure.  By 
opening  the  lower  door  and  this  scuttle,  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  readily 
obtained.  In  &ct  this  scuttle  is  kept  open  most  of  the  time,  espe- 
cially if  the  room  should  at  any  time  oe  too  warm. 

Composition. — We  have  introduced  into  the  school  Parker's  Exerci- 
ses, and  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  great  help  in  this 
department.  We  almost  invariably  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  give  a 
start  to  new  beginners  in  this  exerdse,  but  this  work  is  so  arranged  tbat 
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tbey  are  led  along  fiom  one  step  to  another  almost  imperceptibly  until 
they  are  able  to  write  a  good  composition. 

Jamestown  Academy. — Exercises  in  reading,  writing,  composition 
and  spelling  are  required  of  all  the  students.  Lectures  are  delivered 
once  a  week  by  the  principal  and  other  scientific  gentlemen  of  the  vil- 
lage, on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  other  branches,  with  the 
best  results  to  the  students,  who  appear  highly  interested  in  them,  and 
the  lectures  excite  increased  attention  to  the  subjects  embraced  iii  them. 

» 

MiDDLEBURY  AcADEMY. — The  trustces  deeming  it  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  should 
be  elucidated  by  lectures,  accompanied  by  numerous  experiments,  have 
spared  no  pains  to  render  the  instruction  in  this  department  as  full  as 
possible;  25  or  30  lectures  with  numerous  experiments  being  delivered 
each  term. 

Rochester  Collegiate  Institute. — ^The  school  is  opened  in  the 
morning  with  reading  a  short  portion  of  the  Bible,  sacred  music,  and 
prayer.  Sacred  music  has  been  performed  by  the  choir  of  the  school  at 
the  exhibitions^    Music  on  the  piano  sometimes  at  the  exhibitions. 

In  the  year  there  have  been  3  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  2  on  chemistry.  With  the  amount  of  apparatus  on  hand  it  is 
unnecessary*  to  add  that  the  lectures  have  been  many,  and  the  illustra- 
tions by  the  apparatus  extensive,  and  supplying  just  the  desideratum  of 
the  students.  Besides  these,  class-lectures,  attended  often  indeed  by 
others,  have  been  regularly  delivered  to  the  whole  school  immediately 
after  prayera  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  momipgs;  those  have  been 
on  manncra  and  morals,  philosophy;  meteorology,  asjdouds,  halos,  rain^ 
weight  of  atmosphere  and  its  changes,  volcanoes,  discoveries  in  Herctt- 
laseum  and  Pompeii,  grammar,  &c. 

l^e  extracts. 

GIDEON  HAWLEY, 
Secretary  of  the  University^ 

Albany  J  March  Isij  1839, 
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SCHEDULE— No.  9. 

Containing  a  statement  of  all  moneys  appropriated  from  the  Litera- 
ture Fund  by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  since  the  Ist  of  March^ 
1838,  for  (he  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  relative  to  the  distribution  and  application  of  the  reve- 
nues of  said  fund,  passed  April  22,  1834;  such  appropriation  having 
been  made  to  such  academies  as  had  themselves  raised  by  contribution^ 
from  sources  other  than  their  own  corporate  property,  funds  equal  to  the 
amount  so  appropriated,  to  be  expended  in  the  same  maBoer. 


JVames  of  Academies. 

Auburn,  ...•••• , 

Clinton  Libetal  Institute,  •  •  • , 

Oneida  Institute, 

Cortland, 

Albany  Female  Seminary,  . . ; 
Rochester  High  School,  .  •  •  t^. 
Albany  Femsue  Academy,  . . , 

De  Ruyter  Institute,  • 

Oouvemeur  High  SchooT, . . . , 

Hamilton, •  • 

Troy  Female  Seminary, 

Plattsburgh,  .••...• », 

Ithaca, 

Canajoharie, ••  .^.^ 

Amenia,  « •  •  • . 

Hamilton, 

Groton,   

Mount-Pleasant,    

Fayetteville, , 

Kingston,  •  •  •  •  • 

Ontario  Female  Seminary, .  • , 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  < 

Galwuy, 

Stillwater, .  •  • 


Time  when  granted. 


March  6,  1838, . 
u 


a 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 

C( 

u 


January  10,  1839. 
29, 


u 
u 


February,  5, 1839, 
•  u 


u 
u 
a 
u 

12 


Jlmouni 
granted. 


$126  00 
250  00 
250  OO 
250  00 
250  00 
260  OO 
260  00 
250  00 
100  00 
250  00 
250  00 
250  OO 
250  00 

63  00 
149  90 
200  00 
260  00 
250  00 
250  00 
110  00 

20  00 
250  00 
260  OO 
250  00 


$5,017  90 


A  true  statement, 


G.  HAWLEY^  Secrdofy. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  10- 

Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Aeademies  relative 

to  Teachers'  Departments. 

MONTGOMERY  ACADEMY, 

The  annual  expense  incurred  on  account  of  the  department  is  $425 
ever  and  above  what  would  have  been  incurred  if  no  such  department 
had  been  established. 

The  amount  of  tuition  received  on  account  of  the  department  is  $6(X 
Some  students  in  the  department  have  been  famished  vrith  text  books 
and  tuition  free,  while  others  who  have  been  able  to  pay  have  been 
chaiged  a  moderate  tuition. 

Applicants  have  been  examined  on  reeding,  English  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  The  declaration  of  the  applicant,  or  the  declaration  of  the 
parent  of  the  applicant,  that  they  intend  to  follow  teaching,  is  the  only 
evidence  required. 

The  courses  of  study,  discipline  and  exercise,  prescribed  by  the  Re- 
gents, have  been  strictly  followed. 

Jfumber  and  Classification  of  Studenis, 

The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  department  on 

the  eighth  day  of  December,  was« « ,.•••....  3i 

Of  which  number  those  connected  with  the  department  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  one  quarter, • ••• 31 

For  a  period  exceeding  one,  and  not  exceeding  two  quarters,*  •  23 

For  a  period  exceeding  two,  and  not  exceeding  three  quarters,.  19 

For  a  period  exceeding  three,  and  not  exceeding  four  quarters,.  17 

We  have  endeavQred  to  encourage  every  one  disposed  to  enter  the 
ilepartment  whom  we  thought  suitable,  promising  every  assistance  in 
books,  tuition  and  board,  which  could  be  ^ely  and  prudently  rendered. 
The  system  thua  far  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  surrounding  country. 
Compensation  for  teachers  has  arisen  considerably.  Applications  for 
teachers  are  numerous,  and  the  demand  greater  than  the  supply.  The 
plan  takes  admirably  well  here. 

KINDERHOOK  ACADEMY, 

Admission  of  Jiiembers. 

No  pledge  has  been  required  of  students  applying  for  admission  to 
the  teachers'  department  that  thev  will  complete  the  full  course  pre* 
scribed,  (viz:  three  years;)  nor  that  they  will  teach  after  leaving  the 
institution.  Their  expressing  their  intention  to  teach^  and  having  pur- 
sued the  course  of  studies  usually  taught  in  the  common  schools  being 
deemed  a  sufficient  testimonial. 
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Mmber  and  Ctassificaiion, 

The  wbole  number  belonging  to  the  department,  Oct.  SO,  was  15 

Number  admitted  during  the  year, 25 

Not  exceeding  one  quarter, >, 6 

More  than  one  and  not  exceeding  two  quarters, 12 

do      two              do            three    do         None. 

do      three            do             four      do         4 

do      four             do             fiye      do None. 

do      five              do             six        do         2 

And  one  has  been  present  8  quarters,  or  two  full  years. 

Remarks* 

A  special  effort  is  made  by  all  the  teachers  in  their  daily  lessons  with 
their  respective  classes  to  induce  each  pupil  to  become  the  teacher  for 
the  time;  to  encourage  the  pupil  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  ques- 
tion before  him,  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  the  only  individual  in  the 
room  who  understands  the  question.  To  a  considerable  extent  we  suc- 
ceed. The  pupil  gains  confidence  by  the  practice,  and  soon  acquires  a 
facility  in  communicating  his  ideas  on  any  subject.  This  plan  also  will 
show  the  degree  of  knowledge  the  student  possesses  of  his  text-book, 
and  enables  the  teacher  to  see  the  difficulty  under  which  the  student 
may  be  l^iboring.  .      , 

During  the  year  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  have 
been  eiven  to  the  students,  on  an  average  as  often  as  once  a  week.  But 
each  day's  lesson  on  most  subjects  is  in  reality  a  practical  leQture,  illus- 
trating the  subject  before  the  class  in  the  clearest  manner  possible,  and 
diowing  what  we  deem  the  best  way  of  teaching  the  branch  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  expense  at  this  institution  for  board,  fuel  and  light,  washing,  tui- 
tion and*  books,  varies  from  $130  to  $150  for  the  academic  year. 

No  student  is  debarred  from  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  academy  on 
account  of  tuition;  if  he  can  sustain  himself  as  for  other  expenses,  the 
tuition  is  not  allowed  to  be  an  obstacle. 

This  region  is  by  no  means  supplieil  with  competent  instructors  for 
common  schools.  The  compensation  is  scarcely  an  object  for  a  young 
man  of  enterprise;  yet  the  best  qualified  teachers  are  preferred,  and  re- 
ceive, the  highest  wages.  A  greater  degree  of  interest  is  felt  than  for- 
merly on  the  subject,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  niew  era  is 
dawning  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  common  schools. 

The  press  of  young  men  into  our  academy  t)ie  present  year,  is  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  and  many  of  them  have  in  view  a  preparation  for 
the  business  of  teaching.  In  addition  to  the  regular  teachers,  we  are 
giving  for  the  season,  employment  to  a  professed  teacher  of  writing, 
who  labors  indefatigably  for  the  improvement  of  the  classes  which  in 
succession  are  sent  to  his  department.  The  benefit  of  this  arrangement 
to  all  who  expect  to  become  teachers,  will  be  apparent  to  every  one  who 
is  aware  of  the  deficiency  in  the  penmanship  of  most  of  our  common 
sdiool  teachers. 
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FAIRFIELD  ACADEMY, 

TXtiivm. 

Students  in  this  department  have  been  chaxged  $1 .50  per  term  for 
tuition.  For  some  of  these  studies  other  students  are  chained  $3.00 
per  term)  and  for  the  rest  of  these  studies  other  .students  are  charged 
$5 .00  per  term.  This  difference  of  tuition  in  favor  of  students  in  the 
department  has  been  made  as  an  inducement  to  young  men  to  connect 
themselves  vnth  it.  Our  course  of  study  i^s  the  same  as  that  directed 
by.  the  Regents. 

Jfecessary  Expenses. 

These  are  low.  Board  costs  from  $1.60  to  $1.75  per  week;  but 
most  of  the  students  board  themselves  for  less  than  a  third  of  that  sum. 
Wood  costs  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  cord,  washing  37i  cents  per 
dozen,  room  rent  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  term. 

As  evidence  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Regents,  for  the  better 
education  of  common  school  teachers,  has  exerted  an  influence  highly 
beneficial,  we  would  state  that  much  more  pains  is  now  taken  by  those 
who  employ  teachers,  to  ascertain  that  they  are  qualified^  than  formerly. 
Another  evidence  is,  that  teachers'  wages  have  rapidly  increased.  This 
year  they  are  much  higher  than  last. 

JSTumber  and  Classificatim  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  department  on  the 
12th  day  of  December,  was  53. 

Of  wnich  number  there  have  been  connected  with  the  department, 

for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  term, 41 

For  a  period  exceeding  one,  but  not  exceeding  two  tenns, 4 

do  two,  do  three  terms, 2 

do  three,  do  four  terms,  .  .  •  •  •       4 

Remarks, 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  department  for  teachers,  the  public 
have  evinced  a  constantly  increasing  care  about  the  character  oi  their 
teachers  and  schools.  They  are  mcxre  sensible  of  the  difference  between 
gobd  teaching  and  poor,  and  extensively  show  a  greater  willingness  to 
help  the  teacher,  in  his  endeavors  to  improve  the  school.  Among 
teachers,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  to  the  best  modes  of  teaching,  has  been 
excited.  They  think  more  too,  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  better  ob- 
serve its  movements.  They  notice  v^th  more  accuracy  what  makes 
one  of  their  efforts  in  giving  instruction  succeed,  and  another  not;  and 
also  what  is  best  suited  to  different  capacities. 

It  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  evident,  that  the  establishment 
oi  the  teachers'  department  has  done  much  to  set  teachers  and  people 
generally  thinking,  talking,  observing,  and  reading  about  the  school- 
master's duty,  about  the  b^t  modes  of  teaching,  and  about  the  best  con- 
struction of  school-houses.  Those  .who  doubted  the  utility  of  estab- 
lishing departments  for  teachers,  are  becoming  convinced  that  their 
doubts  were  not  well  founded,  and  the  confidence  that  good  vnll  be  ef- 
fected, is  extending  and  strenjErtheninsr. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  ACADEMY. 

An  additional  expense  of  $1^00  per  annum,  has  been  incarred  since 
the  establishment  of  this  department,  and  with  a  Tiew  of  rendering  it 
all  the  Regents  themselves  can  desire,  both  in  respect  to  the  amomit 
and  quality  of  instruction,  bestowed  upon  it.   * 

The  amount  of  tuition  charged  to  sdiolars  in  this  department  the  past 
year,  is $620. 00 

Value  at  20  per  cent  discount, 124  00 

U96  00 

The  tuition  of  this  department  is  $12  for  the  teachers'  year,  or  eight 
months,  being  two  dollars  less  than  is  charged  other  scholars,  pursuing 
the  same  studies. 

Since-our  last  report,  we  have  received  $400  from  the  Regents,  for 
the  payment  of  teachers  of  this  department,  which  has  gone  into  the 
general  fund,  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  has  been  thus  expended. 

The  views  of  the  trustees  on  the  subject  of  charging  tuition  in  this 
department,  have  not  changed  since  their  last  report,  in  which  they  ex- 

i)ressed  a  decided  opinion  that  no  student  should  be  debarred  the  privi- 
eges  of  this  department,  oh  account  of  inability^  to  meet  his  bills;  that 
the  influence  and  success  of  this  department,  depend  more  on  the  ad- 
vantages offered,  than  on  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  tuition.  Thus 
an  amount  both  of  talent  and  labor  is  demanded  in  this  department,  not 
inferior  to  what  is  bestowed  in  colleges,  on  the  same  number  of  students. 
When,  then,  they  offer  the  whole  course  of  three  years,  at  thirty-six 
dollars,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  year's  tuition  in  most  of  our  collegcfs, 
and  to  wait  on  all  those  who  are  unable  to  me^t  their  bills,  till  they 
shall  have  earned  the  money  by  teaching,  they  think  they  have  done  all 
in  their  power  to  favor  scholars,  and  retain  at  the  same  time  the  means 
of  sustaining  and  giving  efficiency  to  the  department. 

The  trustees  supply  gratuitously,  the  greatest  part  of  the  text-books 
and  books  of  reference,  so  that  nearly  all  the  amount  charged  for  tui- 
tion, is  actually  saved  to  the  scholar  in  the  expense  of  books;  and  in 
many  instances,  where  the  scholars  are  unable  to  pay  tuition,  or  buy 
books,  by  trusting  them  for  the  former,  and  giving  them  the  use  of  the 
latter,  they  are  enabled  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  department. 
The  scholars  are  examined  on  the  studies  required,  as  preparatory  to 
entering.  No  other  evidence  of  intention  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
teaching  is  demanded,  than  their  own  declaration,  or  that  of  their  pa- 
rents or  guardians.  On  this  subject  we  are  obliged  to  be  cautious,  as 
neither  scholars  nor  parents,  will  generally  tonsent  to  be  bound.  This 
they  say  must  depend  upon  the  remuneration  which  the  districts  shall 
hereafter  be  willing  to  pay  to  well  educated  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  R^ents,  is  literally  followed. 
in  cases  however,  where  an  individual,  as  the  scholars  are  classed,  can, 
in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  regular  course,  pursue  at  the  same  time 
another  branch,  he  is  permitted  to  recite  in  another  class. 

The  trustees  discover  nO  defects  in  the  course  prescribed,  but  are  ra- 
ther more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  could  our  districts 
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be  supplied  with  teachers  who  have  completed  their  course^  a  new  era 
would  dawn  on  our  district  schools. 

The  whole  number, of  students  belonging  to  the  department,  on  the 
21st  day  of  November,  1838,  was  106. 

Of  which  number  there  have  been  connected  with  the  departodent  for 

a  period  not  Exceeding  one  quarter,  . .  •  •  • 42 

For  a  period  exceeding  one,  but  not  exceeding  two,  quarters,.  •     21 
do  two,    ,  do  three,     do     ..     16 

do  three,  do  four,       do     ..     10 

do  four,  do  five,       do     . .       7 

do  five,  do  six)        do     .«       2 

do  six,  do  seven,    do     ..       3 

do  seven,  do  eight,     do     ..       6 

The  first  inquiry  usually  made  by  those  who  propose  to  'enter  this  de- 
partment is,  "  Are  we  bound  to  complete  the  course  if  we  enter  1" — 
We  are  obliged  to  say  to  them,  that  it  depends  entirely  on  their  own 
choice,  how  fgr  they  shall  prosecute  their  course,  and  consequently  we 
do  not  know,  at  the  close  of  a  term,  who  will,  and  who  will  not  return. 
Many  who  have  expressed  their  intention  to  complete  the  course,  remain 
at  home  a  part  of  the  year,  to  assist  on  the  farm,  or  engage  in  teaching 
for  a  year,  to  secure  the  means  to  enable  tliem  to  proceed  with  their 
MudieSi  Consequently  the  trustees  are  unable  to  say  who  have  left,  and 
for  what  reasons.  As  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  absent, 
leave  with  the  view  of  tsJcing  schools,  they  generally  ask  and  receive  a 
certificate  of  their  respective  qualifications. 

Here,  too,  a  diflSculty  occurs  in  classing  the  scholars,  as  16  the  num- 
ber of  terms  they  have  belonged  to  the  department.  The  requisition  is, 
^^  to  class  those  who  belonged  to  the  department  on  the  day  said  report 
is  dated."  A  large  number  of  those  who  were  not  in  school  during  th6 
last  term,  still  regard  themselves  as  members  of  the  department,  and 
are  engaged  in  teaching  or  otherwise,  to  earn  money,  to  enable  them  to 
complete  the  course.  To  include  in  the  classification  those  only  who 
were  present  in  school  on  the  last  day  of  the  term,  would  not  be  doing 
the  department  justice;  and  to  include  all  who  have  ever  belonged  to 
the  department,  without  knowing  positively  whether  they  will  ferther 
prosecute  the  course,  would  equally  exceed  the  reality.  We  have, 
therefore,  classed  as  to  number  of  terms,  those  whose  names  are  found 
on  the  list  as  having  prosecuted  any  portion  of  the  course  during  the 
year  for  which  the  report  is  made. 

Students  in  the  male  department,  belonging  to  the  teachers'  classes, 
generally  lodge  in  their  rooms  in  the  academy  building,  and  many  of 
fliem  lodge  themselves,  at  an  expense  of  firom  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
per  week;  several  have  united,  and  hired  a  family  to  cook  their  board, 
which  has  thus  been  furnished  at  less  than  one  dollar  per  week;  those 
who  board  out,  pay  from  one  dollar  and  twenty-five,  to  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  per  week. 

The  members  of  this  department  generally  employ  three  or  four 
months  each  a  year,  in  teaclung.  These,  added  to  the  other  members 
of  the  school  who  employ  a  part  of  each  year  in  the  same  manner,  make 
considerably  upwards  of  a  hundred,  who  have  the  past  year  been  em- 
ployed in  district  schools,  firom  this  institution. 
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The  call  for  teachers  is  so  great,  that  many  who,  "wheD  they  entered, 
intended  to  continue  in  school  at  least  eight  months  in  each  year,  till 
they  had  completed  their  course,  have  been  induced  to  engage  perma- 
nently in  the  business  of  teaching. 

Liberal  wages  have  been  paid  the  past  year  to  all  who  have  engaged 
in  teaching,  and  many  more  might  have  found  employment,  as  we  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  all  the  calls  made  for  teachers. 

WASHINGTON  ACADEMY. 

The  trustees  have  continued  the  present  year  the  former  charges  for 
tuition,  and  have  in  general  adhered  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  former  re- 
ports. They  are  still  of  opinion  that  a  small  change  should  be  made. 
The  students  will  naturally  appreciate  more  highly  what  costs  them 
something,  and  improve  such  opportunities  for  instruction  more  indus- 
triously than  if  entirely  gratuitous.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  reliev- 
ed from  that  feeling  of  dependence  which  has  a 'manifest  tendency  to 
depress  the  spirit  and  check  the  ardor  of  an  honorable  ambition.  Thej 
have  placed  the  terms  so  low  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of^any  youth  of 
prudence  and  worth  to  enjoy  its  advantages. 

Students  desiring  to  enter,  the  department,  and  who  have  not  previ- 
ously attended  the  institution,  (and  whose  qualifications  are  consequent- 
ly unknown,)  are  required  to  be  eicamined  by  the  principal  and  the  clerk 
of  the  board. 

Thel)oard  require  a  verbal  assurance  from  each  applicant  that  it  is  his 
or  her  intentiop  to  become  a  teacher.  No  written  evidence  b  required* 
The  students  are  given  to  \mderstand  that  in  consequence  of  the  facili- 
ties afforded  them  for  acquiring  an  education,  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  make  it  their  future  employment,  to  some  extent,  to  teach  common 
schools.  Pa^t  experience  has  strengthened  our  confidence  in  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  assurances  thus  obtained.-  Their  inclination,  as  well  as 
their  interest,  has  hitherto  led  them,  without  exception,  to  engage  wtote 
or  less  in  the  business.  They  are  generally  not  ih  aiHuent  circumstan- 
ces, and  their  qualifications  to  teach  are  ^eir  only  reliance  for  future 
support,  and  afford  them  the  only  means  for  future  respectability  and 
usefulness. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Regents,  as  far  as  it  is  understood,  has  been 
pursued  by  the  students  in  the  male  department.  The  division  into 
classes,  prescribed  bv  our  by-laws,  has  been  continued  in  that  depart- 
ment, except  tnat  where  a  particular  study  has  not  been  completed  in 
one  term,  it  has  been  finished  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  one. 
In  the  female  department  there  has  been  a  considerable  deidation.  This 
has  arisen  from  causes  peculiar  to  that  department,  and  the  board  were 
not  aware  of  its  existence  in  'time  to  apply  a  remedy.  A  committee 
has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  any  irr^larities  in 
either  department,  and  in  some  measure  re-modelling  the  existing  ar- 
rangement of  classes,  studies  and  terms.  This  committee,  aided  as  it 
will  be,  by  the  experience  of  the  teachers  and  the  board,  will,  it  is  hop- 
ed, be  able  satisfactorily  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  prevent  for  the 
future  any  deviation  from  a  regular,  systematic  course  of  study,  which 
vrill  meet  the  approbation  of  £e  superintendent,  and  promote  the  im- 
portant objects  for  which  the  department  was  established. 


Mrniber  and  Quiificaikm  ixf  Sch0lar$. 

The  i9?hole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  department  on  the 
14th  day  of  December,  1838,  ivas, 

In  gentlemen's  department,  20;  ladies^  19;  total  39. 
Of  -which  number  there  hate  been  connected  with  the  department  for  a 

period  not  exceeding  one  term, r  •  • •  •  •  •  •     11 

For  a  period  exceeding  one,  but  not  exceeding  two.  tenns,  «-*•••       8 

do  do        two,  do  three    do 4 

do  do        three,  do  four     do  ••••••       7 

do  do        four,  do  five      do    •••••       3 

do  do        five,  do  six        do 6 

Graduation. 

None  of  the  students  of  this,  department  have  as  yet  received  their 
diplomas.    Those  belonging  to  the  senior  class  have  barely  passed  over 
the  course  of  studies  assigned,  but  have  not  had  time  to  review,  and , 
cannot,  ther^ore,  be  prepared  for  an  examination,  and  at  their  own  re- 
quest, another  term  has  been  allotted  them  for  review. 

Seven  have,  left  the  department;  three  of  these  have  given  up  their 
studies  and  gone  into  other  business;  the  other  four  have  entered  col- 
lege.   These  last  still  continue  to  t^ch  a  part  of  the  year,  and  intend 
to  pursue  the  business  of  teaching  after  they  have  completed  their  col- 
lege course.    Three  other  members  of  the  department  who  would  have 
completed  the  course  the  present  term,  engaged  in  teaching  for  the  win-. 
ter,  in  December  last,  and  have  continued  in  the  same  schools  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  will  continue  in  them  during  the  present  vaca- 
tion in  the  teachers'  department.    They  have  avowed  their  intention  of. 
returning  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  term  and  completing  their 
course.    They  have  been  induced  to  continue  in  their  schools,  oy  the 
increased  wages  which  they  have  received  from  quarter  to  quarter. — 
One  who  commenced  for  $16  per  month,  now  receives  $21.    The  oth-, 
en  have  advanced  their  wages  nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 

There  are  several  others  who  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  de- 
puiment,  who  have  been  prevented  from  pursuing  their  studies  during 
the  past  year,  by  the  want  of  funds.  Hiese  veill,  probably,  ^ enew  their 
studies  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  term. 

Remarks. 

There  has  not  as  great  a  majority  of  this  departinovt  ^^  held  on  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,"  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected.  The- 
following,  it  is  believed,  are  the  principal  causes  which  have  operated* 
against  us: 

1st.  The  plan  is  new,  and  must,  as  yet,  be  viewed  in  the  li^  of 
experiment;  and  it  is  a  pert  of  our  nature  to  require  something  definite 
and.  certain,  before  we  can  act  with  energy  and  perseveranoe. 

2d.  The  country,  for  many  years  past,  has  been  literally  overrun  witli 
teachers,  who  could  be  engaged,  in  any  number,  for  $10  or  $12  per 
month.  This  state  of  things  presented  a  field  which  no  young  man  of 
spirit  or  enterprise  would  enter,  while  the  literary  character  of  these 
schools  was  equally  repulsive  to  men  of  learning. 

3d.  While  in  every  thing  else  improvement  bs  been  made  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  last  twenty  yean,  our  common  schools  have  appear^ 
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fd  to  be  abaolutdy  Hereofypei^  and  the  monotonous  loatine  of  their  di^t 
and  nnmeaning  labon  has  remained  as  nnbroken  as  the  desert 

These  facts  presented  a  gloomy  picture  to  one  who  designed  making 
common  school  teadiing  the  buaoesa  of  life.  These  difficulties  with 
which  the  department  haA  had  to  contend,  though  truly  formidable,  the 
trustees  are  happy  to  say,  have  not  been  found  insurmountable.  Many 
of  the  students  of  the  department,  both  male  and  female,  afe  young 
men  and  women  of  sound  and  discriminating  minds,  and  fully  capable 
of  understanding  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  have  enga< 
ged,  and  the  difficulties  with  whieh  they  have  to  contend.  They  feel 
encouraged  and  emboldened  b^the  sanction  and  supp<>rt  of  the  Rf^nts, 
and  disposed  to  put  forth  every  faculty  to.  carry  forward  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  plan  upon  which  they  have  been  called  to  act. 

The  most  of  the  students  in  the  department  have  been  regularly  ^nga* 
ged  in  the  neighboring  schools  during  the  recess  allotted  to  teaching^ 
and  in  almost  every  cscse,  their  influence  has  been  decidedly  favorable. 
This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  where  teachers  from  the 
department  engaged  two  years  since,  for  $14  or  $16  per  month,  the- 
same  teachers  are  now  engaged  rn  the  same  schools  for  $20  or  $22  per 
month.  Many  of  the  teachers  from  the  department  have  also  succeed* 
ed  in  introducing  into  their  schools  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  Eng^ 
lish  education,  such  as  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  History,  &c.  and 
in  all,  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  State  of  New- York,  are 
made  weekly  exercises.  ,  ' 

There  is  one  other  favorable  circumstance;  the  teachers  of  the  de* 
partment  were  all,  the  present  year,  engaged  at  a  very  early  date: 
some  of  them  two  or  three  months  before  the  term  for  commencing  the 
schools;  and  numerous  applications  beyond  the  ability  of  the  depart- 
ment to  supply,  have  been  made,  and  are  still  making,  for  this  class  of 
teachers.  Fifty  or  sixty  teachers  might  have  been  engaged  in  profitable 
schools,  if  they  could  have  been  obtained.  The  teachers  from  the  dm- 
partment  receive,  the  present  year,  from  $16  to  $22  per  month,  which 
is  an  advance  upon  the  ordinary  wages  of  from  $4  to  $10  per  month. 

These  circumstances  have  greatly  revived  the  spirits  and  strengthened 
the  confidence  of  the  members  of  the  department,  and  the  final  success 
of  the  plan  has  become  much  less  problematical. 

The  crisis,  however,  is  at  hand.  The  graduating  class  will  soon  com- 
plete their  eourse,  receive  their  diplomas,  and  gp  forth  to  ti^e  thur 
diance  in  the  world.  If  they  succeed  in  the  undertaking,  and  arie  sus- 
tained by  the  public,  if,  under  their  instruction,  our  con;imon  schoolsf 
are  raised  to  a  respectable  standing  amons  the  other  institutions  of  our 
country,  diflfusiDg  the  blessings  oi  knpwJedge  among  the  people,  and 
yielding  a  respectable  support  to  the  teachers,  thei^  uie  difficulties  will 
be  at  an  end,  and  nothing  will  remain  but  to  go  fprward.  But  if  they 
are  driven  from  th^  field,  and  compelled  to  resort  to  other  business  for 
the  means  of  suppprt,  a  new  difficulty  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
already  mentioned. 

Lectures,  with  exp^rioiients,  h&v^  been  given  to  the  students  of  the 
department  in  natural  philosop|iy,  chemistry  and  astronomy.  The  class 
has  also  been  examined  weekly  m  the  following  benches,  to  wit: 
dcining,  pronouncing,  orthography,  reading  and  writlog'  false  syntax.^ 
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Saturday  afteraooB)  fbr  the  mokt  piirti  has  been  devoted  to  practical 
surveying,  mensuration,  levelling,  &c.  An  instrument  b  which  the  com- 
pass, quadrant  and  leveller  are  cotnblAed,  and  upon  all  of  which  the 
power  of  the  tele^ope  is  brought  to  bear,  has  been  used  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  has  giVen  an  interest  to  these  subjects  which  has  resulted 
in  considerable  practical  knowledge,  and  in  much  healthful  exercise. 

The  trustees',  iii  conclusion,  would  remark,  that  the  standard  of  quali- 
fication of  commoti  school  teachers  has  risen  in  the  Vicinity  since  the 
establishment  of  the  department,  so  as  to  exclude  almost  entirely  from 
obtaining  certificates,  that  class  of  teachers  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
part  of  these  remaiks.  This  fact,  added  to  th<e  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  labors  of  the  students  in  teaching  during  the  recess  assigned 
them  fo^  that  purpose,  is  to  the  public,  a  sufficient  remuneration  for 
the  appropriation  made  to  the  institution,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce 
the  State  not  to  vrithhold  from  it  the  assistance  it  has  hitherto  so  gene- 
rously afforded.  If  any  alteration  or  improvement  pf  the  plan  may  be 
suggested  by  the  Superintendent,  the  trustees  pledge  themselves  cheer- 
fully to  comply  with  his  recommendation. 

The  usual  price  of  board  in  the  vicinitv  id  from  $1 .60  to  ^  .00  per 
week;  and  it  can  be  obtained  in  the  family  of  the  principal,  for  (1 .50. 
The  price  of  tuition  has  already  been  stated.  The  low  pripe  of  board 
and  tuition,  together  vrith  the  considerations  already  alluded  to,  are  the 
imlucements  for  students  to  enter  the  department;  and  from  past  expe- 
rience, the  trustees  have  no  doubt  they  are  suflicient  to  attract  to  the 
department  as  many  as  can,  under  present  circumstances,  be  profitably 
idstructedt 

OXFORD  ACADEMY; 

One  teacher  has  been  employed  on  account  of  the  department,  at  a 
salary  of  $500  per  annum.  The  whole  annual  expend  incurred  on  ac- 
count of  the  department,  as  near  as  the  trustees  are  able  to  estimate  the 
same,  has  been  $100  over  and  above  the  salary  paid  to  the  teacher  in 
the  department,  and  the  gratuitous  tuition  which  ims  been  given,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  additional  rooms  which  are  required  to  be  Aimished,  and 
the  extra  time  and  labOf  which  such  students  necessarily  require.  Gra- 
tuitous tuition  is  allowed  to  all  students  remaining  in  the  department  for 
four  months  or  upwards.  Those  remaining  in  the  department  for  a  less 
lime  than  fotir  months,  are  charged  the  same  ttrttioil  as  other  students 
j^ursuing  th6  same  studies. 

Students  dfe  not  admitted  into  the  department,  and  have  their  tuition 
gratuitous  till  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  studies  to  become 
scholars  in  the  higher  branches  of  Engli^  education. 

No  change  has  heea  made  in  the  text-books  used  in  the  department 
since  the  last  annual  report.  Town's  Analyns  for  defining  words,  &c. 
has  been  introduced.  The  text-books  used  in  the  department  are  fur- 
nished by  the  academy  at  a  triding  expense  for  the  use  of  them.  Con- 
sequently, the  expense  incurred  by  the  purchase  of  books  cannot  deter 
young  men  firom  entering  the  department. 
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dumber  and  ClagnficaUon  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  department 

on  the  first  day  of  December,  was .  •  • 35 

Of  which  number  there  have  been  connected  vdth  the  depart- 
ment for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  term,  .  / 28 

For  a  p^od  exceeding  one^  but  not  exceeding  two'  terms,  ...  5 

do            do       two,  do              do        three   do  2 

Remark8. 

Board,  including  lodging  and  washing,  can  be  procured  from  $1 .75 
to  f2.26  per  week.  THiition  is  gratuitous  to  students  remaining  in  the 
dej^ment  for  four  months  or  upwards,  and  the  text*book8  are  furnished 
at  a  very  trifling  chaige,  as  inducements  for  young  men  to  enter  the  de* 
partment. 

The  same  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  in  former  reports,  are 
still  entertained,  respecting  the  utility  of  the  plan, adopted  by  the  Re- 
gents for  the  education  of  teachers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
common  schools  in  this  section  of  the  State  are  gradually  improving. 
It  is  believed  that  the  late  appropriation  to  the  Common  School  Fund 
vein  have  the  effect  to  increase  the  vrages  of  teachers,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  remain  longer  in  a  course  of  preparation. 

The  wages  of  teachere  have  advanced  a  little  since  last  year;  the 
average  wages  of  a  majority  of  the  teachers  who  have  gone  from  tli^  de- 
partment being  about  $17  per  month. 

Very  deep  interest  has  uniformly  been  taken  in  all  the  exercises  and 
instruction  connected  with  the  department;  and  at  no  time  has  better 
evidence  been  given  of  the  benefit  of  such  exereises  than  during  the  pre- 
sent term. 

The  applications  to  the  academy  for  teachers  have  been  much  greater 
this  year  than  the  institution  could  supply,  and  more  than  in  any  previous 
year.  More  teachers  have  been  called  for  who  were  qualified  to  teach 
some  of  the  higher  English  branches  than  formerly. 

CANANDAIGUA  ACADEMY. 
Teachers. 

One  additional  instructor  was  appointed  at  the  oiganization  of  this 
department,  and  he  or  his  successor  has  been  continued.  Salary  $600 
a  year.    This  sum  may  be  considered  as  the  expense  of  this  deparment. 

Tidtion  and  Board. 

He  price  of  tuition  a  quarter  is  $4 .  00,  the  same  as  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  school.  A  credit  is  given  to  those  who  desire  it,  till 
they  have  taught  school  one  season.  Bo^rd  has  been  furnished  at  $1 .50 
per  week. 
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Jfumber  and  Qtufjficaiun^  of  Students* 

The  whole  number  of  students  ^lon^ng  to  the  department  on 
October  3^  1838,  (the  d&y  on  which  the  year  embraced  in  this  re- 
port ended  j)  was .••••; • 30 

The  whole  number  during  the  year  was.  •  •  • ; 44 

Of  ^hom  3  have  attended  3  terms. 
19  do  3    do 

21  do  1    dO)  or  a  part  of  a  term. 

Cteneral  Remarki, 

The  number  of  applications  for  teachers  at  this  academy  have  very 
gr€Aaitly  increased  during  the  last  two  vears;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  value  4nd  importance  of  this  course  of 

E reparation  is  greatly  strengthened.  The  wages  obtained  this  year  have 
een  more  liberal,  varying  from  $18  to  $26  a  month  and  board.  The 
applications  for  admission  to  this  department  have  been  more  numerous 
than  tit  any  fcmner  period. 

MIDDLEBURY  ACADEMY. 

4 

The  trustees  have  charged  no  tuition  to  the  members  of  this  depart* 
ment  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  term,  at  which  time  they  re- 
solved to  charge  tuition  after  the  following  graduation:  For  the  first 
yearf  tuition  as  in  other  departments^,  for  the  second  year,  half  tuition  | 
and  .for  the  third  year,  no  tuition.  They  did  this  for  the  reason  that 
there  were  so  many  in  the  department  that  it  became  rather  an  embar- 
rassment in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view;  and  the  trustees  were  also  ap- 
prehensive that  some  were  entering  the  department  on  account  of  ex- 
emption from  charge  of  tuition,  who  did  not,  in  reality,  design  to  be- 
come teachtt*8.  Owing  to  which,  and  to  particular  causes,  the  depart^ 
ment  if  not  now  as  full  as  it  otherwise  might  have  been. 

Examinationj  4*c« 

All  who  have  entered  this  department  have  been  examined  by  the 
fisiculty,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  the  Regents,  and  an  oral  decla- 
ration of  their  intention  to  teach  required.  The  course  of  studies  pre* 
scribed  by  the  Regents  has  been  pursued,  ^except  by  ftome  advanced  stu- 
dents, to  whom  it  has  been  permitted,  in  addition  to  the  required  course, 
to  devote  a  portiiMi  of  their  time  to  other  studies.  The  trustees  believ- 
ing this  encouragement  would  promote  the  interest  of  the  department. 

Mmiber  and  Classificaiim  of  Students. 

The  whole  mimber  of  students  belonging  to  the  department  on 

the  first  day  of,  December,  was*  m , 41 

Of  which  number  there  have  been  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  quarter, None. 

For  a  period  exceeding  on^,  but  not  exceeding  two  quarters,  •  •  None. 

do  two,  do  three      do  1 

^  do  three,  do  four        do  8 

da     '        four,  do  five.       do  11 

Carried  forward, •••••••••.•••     20 
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Brtnight  forward, 20 

t>*or  a  period  exceeding  five,  but  not  exceeding  six  quarters,  5 

do              six,               do             seven    do        ^  3 

do              seven,           do             eight    do  9 

do              eleven^          do              twelve  do'  4 

41 

Reniarks. 

The  trustees  are  of  opioion  that  the  organization  of  the  department 
for  the  education  of  teachers  of  common  ^schools  in  this  institutiouf  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Regents,  has  had  a  highly  bene- 
ficial tendency  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  academyj  a  good  efiect 
iipon  the  public  mind;  and  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  character  of 
common  ^chools  in  this  vicinity.  These  happy  results  have  been  more 
apparent  iduring  the  past  year  than  at  any  time  previous,  lliis  opinion 
is  sustained  from  the  fact  that  having  sent  out  from  the  departaiedt 
twenty-three  teachers  with  wages  of  from  $16  to  $30  per  mbnth,  and 
as  many  more  not  belonging  to  the  department^  (with  a  less  compensa- 
tion,) we  have  had  between  twenty  and  thirty  unanswered  applications. 
The  admission  of  students  iti  this  department  to  fwo  full  cdure^  of  ex- 
perimental lectures  in  the  year;  the  retired  and  pleasant  location  df  our 
village,  with  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  morality  of  its  infasfbitants,, 
and  the  very  low  price  of  tuitioh,  are,  we  d^em,  sufficient  inducements 
for  young  gentlemen  atid  ladieff  desiring  a  thorough  education,  to  €nfi^ 
this  department. 

RECAPITULATION; 

r^o'.  of  pupib  at       Wbole  Ho.  of  pnpUft  in- 
timofrepon  •trocud^.tn  1838« 

Montgomery  Academy, 31  31 

Kinderhook  do  s- 16  26 

Fairfield  do 63  ,.^..«  69 

St.  Lawrence      do //  106  106 

Washington  do  39  39 

Oxford.  do  ..) 36  ......  36 

Canandaigua  do  .  •  4  •  •  •  •  ^  •  30  •  44 

Middlebuiy  do  .^.4..€.*  41  «•••••  41 

360  374 

A  true  popyt 

G.  HAWLEY, 
Secretary  of  thJt  Vhiversi^* 
(Albany J  March  Is/,  1839^ 
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TABLE  of  Ihe  periods  when  the  Hudson  River  opentd  and  closed  ai  M- 
Ijany,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  now  ascertained. 


Winters. 

Riv.  doted  or 

obat*d  by  ice. 

River  open  or  free  of  iee. 

^0.  days  doted. 

1785-86 

"March 

23, 

1786 

1789^0 

February 

3, 

1790 

1790-91 

December 

P, 

1790 

1791-92 

December 

8, 

1791 

1792-93 

December 

1% 

1792 

1793-94 

December 

26, 

1793 

•March 

17, 

1794 

81  days. 

1794.95 

January 

12, 

1795 

F 

1795.96 

Januar; ' 
NoTember 

23, 

1796 

1796-97 

28, 

1796 

1797-98 

November 

26, 

1797 

1798-99 

November 

23, 

17&8 

1799-1800 

January 

6, 

1800 

1800-01 

January 

3 

1301 

1801^02 

February 

3, 

1802 

. 

1802-03 

December 

16, 

1802 

1803-04 

Januarv 
December 

12: 

1804 

1804-05 

13, 

1804 

1805-06 

January 
December 

9; 

1806 

February 

23, 

1806 

45  days. 

1806-07 

11, 

1806 

1807-08 

January 
December 

4, 

1808 

1808-09 

9; 

1808 

1809-10 

Januarv 
December 

19, 

1810 

1810-11 

14 

1810 

1811-12 

December 

20: 

1811 

. 

1812-13 
1813-14       1 

December 

21, 

1812 

•Maroh 

13, 

1813 

83  days. 

December 

22, 

1813 

w 

1814-15 

December 

10 

1814 

1815-16 

December 

2. 

1815 

1816-17 

December 

18, 

1816 

tl817-18 

December 

7, 

1817 

March 

25, 

1A1B 

108  days. 

1818-19 

.  December 

14, 

1818 

April 

3, 

1819 

110  days. 

1819-20 

December 

13, 

1819 

March 

25, 

1890 

102  days. 

§1820-21 

November 

13, 

1820 

March 

15, 

1821 

123  days. 

18SI-22 

December 

13, 

1821 

March 

15, 

1822 

92  days. 

1822-23 

December 

24, 

1822 

Mkuch 

24, 

1823 

90  days. 

111823-24 

December 

1«, 

1823 

March 

3, 

1824 

78  days. 

1824-25 

January 
December 

5, 

1825 

March 

6,- 

1835 

60  days. 

1825-26 

13. 

1325 

•February 

26: 

1826 

75  days. 

1826-27 

December 

24, 

1826 

•March 

20; 

1827 

86  days. 

111827-28 

"November 

S' 

1827 

♦February 

8, 

1828 

About  50  days. 

1828-29 

'December 

23, 

1828 

"April 

1, 

1829 

100  days. 

1829-30 

'Januarv 
"December 

11. 

1830 

"March 

15. 

1830 

63  days. 

♦•1830-31 

23, 

1830  , 

•March 

15, 

1831 

82  days. 

1831-32 

"December 

5, 

1831 

'March 

25 

1832 

Ill  days. 

ttl832-33 

'December 

21, 

1832 

"March 

21 

183:3 

83  days. 

1833-34 

'December 

13, 

1833 

•February 

24 

1834 

73  days. 

♦tl834-35 

•December 

15, 

1834 

"March 

25, 

1835 

100  days. 

1835-36 

"November 

30. 

1835 

"April 

4, 

1836 

125  daya. 

1836-37 

'December 

7, 

1836 

•.March 

28 

1837 

Ill  days. 

1837-38 

•December 

14, 

1835 

•March 

19 

1838 

94  days. 

1838-39 

•November 

25, 

1838 

w 

t  This  winter  was  long  and  inteosly  cold.  On  the  third  of  Maroh,  1818,  the  ioe  moved  in  m 
body  downwards  for  some  distance,  and  there  remained  stationary.  The  river  was  not  dear 
unul  March  25th. 

^  The  river  dosed  on  the  13th,  opened  on  the  20th,  and  finally  dosad  Dee.  1.  This  waa 
one  of  the  lour  winters  during  a  century,  in  whieh  the  Hudson,  between  Powle's  Hook  and 
New- York,  was  crossed  on  the  ice.    The  other  three  being  1740  '41,  1764  '65,  and  1779  '80. 

jlJan.  11, 1824.    The  river  wav  clear  of  ice,  and  romainml  so  for  several  days. 

IF  The  river  opened  and  dosed  repeatedly  during  this  winter.  Dec  21  it  closed  a  seeond 
time. 

**  Opened  in  consequence  of  heav^  rains,  and  closed  again  on  the  UMi  Jan.  18S1. 

tt  Opened  again  Jan.  3;  dosed  again  Jan.  11. 

ti  March  17.  River  open  opposite  to  the  dty.  March  18.  Stepmboat  Jehn  Jay  came  to  Van 
Wie's  Point.    Ice  at  the  Overslaugh. 

Mkm.  All  dioae  marked  thus  *  are  derived  from  autbeotic  recovds  or  pefaooal  observatioB. 

T.R.B. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS,  No.  1 

(Progress  of  Vegetation,  &c.) 


First  Thunder  Storm. — April  22,  Canajoharie;  May  22,  Albany; 
May  16,  Cortland;  April  18,  Erasmus  Hall;  April  17,  Delaware;. May 

23,  Fairfield;  March  23,  Gaines;  April  23,  Gourerneur;  March  29, 
Ithaca;  May  22,  Johnstown;  April  26,  Newburgh;  April  18,  North 
Salem;  April  22,  Oneida  Institute;  April  22,  Onondaga;  May  16, 
Pittsburgh;  April  28,  Pompey;  May  22^  Redhook;  April  28,  Ro- 
chester; April  22,  St.  Lawrence;  April  28,  Union  Hall. 

Robins  first  seen. — March  20,  St.  Lawrence;  March  3l,.Utica;  March 

24,  Hamilton;  March  20,  Albany;  March  22,  Cortland;  March  15, 
Erasmus  Hall;  March  15,  Fairfield;  March  13,  Granville;  March  26, 
GouTemeur;  March  26,  Ithaca;  March  13,  Johnstown;  March  13,  Kin- 
derhook;  March  14,  Montgomery;  March  15,  North  Salem;  March  29, 
Oneida  Institute;  March  22,  Onondaga;  March  14,  Oxford;  March  25, 
Pittsburgh;  March  15,  Rensselaer  Oswego;  March  24,  Rochester; 
March  13,  Salem  Washington. 

Martins  first  seen. — April  30,  Hamilton;  May  14,  Auburn;  June  7, 
Cortland;  May  3,  Erasmus  Hall;  April  26,  Gouverneur;  April  29, 
Ithaca. 

Blue  birds  first  seen. — March  26,  Hamilton;  March  19,  Albany; 
March  26,  Cortland;  March  15,  Clinton;  March  12,  Erasmus  Hall; 
April  6,  Fairfield;  March  31,  Gouverneur;  March  13,  Einderhook; 
March  8,  Montgomery;  March  15.,  North  Salem;  March  26,  Oneida  In- 
stitute; April  5,  Oneida  Conference;  March  12,  Oxford. 

Fr<^s  first  heard. — April  6,  Hamilton;  April  7,  Cortland;  April  22, 
Erasmus  Hall;  April  5,  Gouverneur;  April  27,  Ithaca;  April  15,  Kin- 
derhook;  March  30,  North  Salem;  April  5,  Oneida  Institute;  March 

25,  Onondaga;  April  22,  Oneida  Conference;  April  6,  Rensselaer  Os- 
wego; April  28,  St.  Lawrence. 

Bam  swallows  first  seen. — April  29,  Hamilton;  May  14,  Cortland; 
April  27,  Erasmus  Hall;  May  13,  Fairfield;  May  8,  Granville;  May 
27,  Gaines;  May  13,  Einderhook;  April  28,  North  Salem;  April  29, 
Oneida  Institute;  May  9,  Onondaga;  May  4,  Oneida  Conference;  April 
29,  Oxford;  May  14,  Pittsburgh;  May  13,  Rensselaer  Oswego. 

Lilac  in  blossofn. — April  30,  Canajoharie;  June  7,  Cortland;  May 
24,  Erasmus  Hall;  June  9,  Delaware;  May  24,  Mount-Pleasant;  May 
22,  Union  Hall. 
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Wild  geese  first  seen. — March  22,  Rensselaer  Oswego;  March  24,  Ro- 
chester. 

Humming  bird  first  5cc».— April  27,  Canajoharie;  May  31,  North 
Salem. 

Pigeons  first  seen. — March  23,  Auburn;  March  20,  Albany;  March 
26,  Cortland;  March  17,  Fairfield;  March  26,  Gouvemeur;  March  11, 
Montgomery;  March  24,  Oneida  Institute;  March  22,  Onondaga;  March 
24,  Rensselaer  Oswego. 

Sfiadbush  in  blossom. — May  25,  Franklin;  April  17,  Canajoharie; 
May  16,  Auburn;  May  21,  Cortland;  May  19,  Clinton;  May  14, 
Erasmus  Hall;  May  19,  Ithaca;  May  13,  Kinderhook;  May  10,  New- 
burgh;  May  14,  Onondaga;  May  21,  Rensselaer  Oswego. 

Currants  in  blossom. — ^May  26,  Franklin;  April  12,  Canajoharie; 
May  22,  Hamilton;  May  15,  Auburn;  May  19,  Cambridge  Washing- 
ton; May  12,  Canandaigua;  May  20,  Cortland;  May  20,  Clinton;  May 
10,  Erasmus  Hall;  May  16,  Gaines;  May  19,  Gouverneur;  May  18, 
Midd]ebury;  May  16,  Onondaga;  May  20,  Oneida  Conference;  May 
18,  Oxford;  May  16,  St.  Lawrence;  May  9,  Union  Hall. 
'  Maple  in  blossom. — ^May  26,  Franklin;  April  15,  Canajoharie;  May 
23,  Cortland;  April  30,  Erasmus  Hall;  May  6,  Kinderhook;  May  10, 
Rensselaer  Oswego. 

Plums  in  blossom. — May  14,  Union  Hall;  June  1,  Utica;  May  28, 
Franklin;  April  19,  Canajoharie;  May  21,  Hamilton;  May  22^  Cort- 
land; May  7,  Erasmus  Hall;  May  16,  Farmers'  Hall;  May  19,  Gaines; 
May  21,  Gouverneur;  May  14,  Ithaca;  May  20,  Kinderhook;  May  21, 
Lowville;  May  16,  Mount-Pleasant;  May  14,  North  Salem;  May  19, 
Onondaga;  May  24,  Oneida  Conference;  May  20,  Oxford;  May  18, 
Plattsburgh;  May  21,  Rensselaer  Oswego;  May  22,  St.  Lawrence. 

Dandelion  in  blossom.  -May  14,  Hamilton;  May  7,  Erasmus  Hall; 
May  10,  Kinderhook;  May  24,  Oneida  Conference;  May  16,  Rensse- 
laer Oswego;  May  10,  Union  Hall. 

Quinces  in  blossom. — May  25,  Erasmus  Hall;  May  30,  Kinderhook. 

Apples  in  bloom. — April  23,  Canajoharie;  June  4,  Hamilton;  June 
1,  Utica;  May  25,  Cambridge  Washington;  May  22,  Canandaigua; 
June  2,  Cortland;  June  2,  Clinton;  May  19,  Erasmus  Hall;  June  1, 
Delaware;  May  25,  Granville;  May  26,  Fredonia;  June  1,  Gaines; 
May  21,  Ithaca;  May  20,  Johnstown;  May  27,  Kinderhook;  June  5, 
Lowville;  May  18,  Mount-Pleasant;  May  20,  North  Salem;  June  8, 
Oneida  Institute;  May  30,  Onondaga;  June  5,  Oneida  Conference;  May 
29,  Oxford;  May  29,  Rensselaer  Oswego;  May  22,  Union  Hall. 

Pear  in  blossom. — May  27,  Cortland;  May  28,  Clinton;  May  13, 
Erasmus  Hall;  May  16,  Farmers'  Hall;  May  26,  Fairfield;  May  25, 
Rensselaer  Oswego;  May  17,  Union  Hall. 

Hepaiica  Triloba  in  blossom. — April  8,  Canajoharie;  April  8,  Cort- 
land; April  1,  Onondaga;  April  6,  Rensselaer  Oswego. 

D<^[U)ood  in  blossom. — ^May  22,  Erasmus  Hall;  May  20,  Union  Hall. 

lUm  infiower. — April  10,  Canajoharie. 

Daffodil  in  bloom. — ^May  8,  Cortland;  May  3,  Erasmus  Hall;  May 
16,  Fairfield;  May  9,  Jonnstown.  . 

Strawberry  in  bloom. — ^April  IS,  Canajoharie;  May  30,  Hamilton; 
May  24,  Cortland;  May  18,  Erasmus  Hall;  May  27,  Fairfield;  May 
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22,  Onondaga:  May  21,  Rensselaer  Osw^;  May  18,  St.  Lawrence; 
May  19,  Union  Hall. 

Cfurry  in  bloom. — April  21,  Canajoharie;  June  1,  Utica;  June  1, 
HaDQilton;  May  24,  Camlmdge  Washingtbn;  May  94,  Coitlax^d;  May 
30,  Clinton;  May  12,  Erasmus  Hall;  May  14,  Farmers'  Hall;  May 
27,  Gaines;  May  20,  Johnstown;  May  20,  Kinderhook;  May  4,  Mount- 
Pleasant;  May  12,  Newburgh;  May  19,  Onondaga;  May  13,  Union 
Hall. 

Peach  in  bloom* — ^May  16,  Auburn;  May  13,  Canandaigua;  May  24, 
Clinton;  May  8,  Erasmus  Hall;  May  14,  Farmers'  Hall;  May  14, 
Fredonia;  May  19,  Gaines;  May  14,  Ithaca;  May  6,  Newbuigh;  M^y 
19,  Onondaga;  May  14,  Union  Hall. 

Strawberries  ripe, — June  10,  Canajoharie;  June  26,  Hamilton;  June 
24,  Cortland;  June  11,  Erasmus  Hall;  June  21,  Fairfield;  June  1^, 
Fredonia;  June  29,  Gaines;  Jiine  16,  GouTeneur;  June  26,  Lowville. 
June  8,  Nortb-Salem;  June  20,  Onondaga;  June  29,  Oneida  Confe- 
rence; June  14,  St.  liiwrence;  June  9,  Union  Hall. 

Currants  ripe, — ^June  18,  Canajoharie;  July  11,  Cortland. 

Fire  fy  first  seen, — June  14,  Canajoharie;  June  28,  Hamilton;  June 
12,  Erasmus  Hall;  June  1,  Nortb^lem;  June  16,  Oxford. 

Locust  in  blossom, — ^June  16,  Hamilton. 

R^  clover  in  blossom. — June  24,  Hamilton;  June  2^  North-Salem. 

Pears  ripe. — June  26,  Hamilton;  June  18,  Erasmus  Hall;  June  26, 
Oxford;  June  9,  Union  Hall. 

Maize  in  Sitk. — July  9,  Hamilton;  July  16,  North-Salem;  July  21, 
Onondaga;  July  22,  Oneida  Conference. 

Hay  Harvest  b^un. — ^July  13,  Hamilton;  July  9,  Cortland;  July  2, 
Erasmus  Hall;  July  6,  Fairfield;  July  11,  Gouyeneur;  July  8,  Ithaca; 
June  22,  North-Salem;  July  9,  Onondaga;  July  18,  Oneida  Conference; 
July  7,  Utica. 

Uherries  ripe. — July  16,  Hamilton;  July  16,  Gaines;  July  3,  Union 
Hall. 

Potatoes  ripe. — June  23,  Erasmus  Hall;  July  19,  Utica. 

Oreen  com, — July  27,  Hamilton;  July  29,  Cortland;  July  29,  North 
Salem;  August  8,  Oneida  Conference;  July  26,  Utica. 

Raspberries  ripe, — ^July  2,  Ereismus  Hall;  July  19,  Utica. 

Rye  harvest. — July  7,  Erasmus  Hall;  July  10,  Montgomery;  July 
12,  North-Salem;  July  9,  Union  Hall. 

Wheat  Harvest. — August  3,  Hamilton;  July  30,  Cortland;  July  19, 
Clinton;  July  10,  Erasmus  Hall;  July  31,  Gaines;  August  4,  Gouver- 
neur;  July  23,  Ithaca;  July  16,  North-Salem;  August  6,  Oneida  Insti- 
tute; .August  8,  Onondaga;  August  2,  Oneida  Conference;  August  3, 
Pompey;  July  9,  Union  Hall. 

Ripe  apples. — July  23,  Erasmus  Hall;  July  30,  Onondaga. 

hdian  summer. *\ — From  4th  to  9th  of  September,  Rensselaer  Oswe- 
go- 

Wild  geese  flying  south,  October  12, 13, 14,  Franklin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS,  No.  2. 

ATlffOSPHERICAL  PHi^TOllENA. 


AURORA  BOREALIS  noncEp. 

January  5.  Albany,  Erasmus  Hall,  Onondaga,  Oneida  Confeieooe. 

January  16.  West  of  north;  Cayuga. 

January  19.  Erasmus  Hall. 

January  24.  Ithaca. 

January  26.  From  horizon  to  zenitii,  spirally;  Cayuga. 

February  20.  Brilliant;  Ithaca.,  Plattsburgh. 

February  21.  Brilliant;  Albany^  Cortland,  Clinton,  Fairield,  Fredona, 
Lowville,  Middlebury,  Montgomery.  Remarkably  urativing;  New- 
burgh.  Brilliant  display.  Their  motion  w^s  from  west  to  east. 
The  needle  was  agitated  during  it,  but  inclined  upon  the  whole 
about  3i  degrees  east.  The  barometer  rose  and  fell  alternately,  but 
eventually  sunk  0.3  of  an  inch.  The  next  morning  it  was  at  the 
point  marked  at  5  o'clock  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  auron. 
During  ati  sObservation  of  two  hours,  from  7  to  9,  the  thermometer 
fell  15  deg]»es;  Salem  Washington. 

February  22.  Fredonia,  Oneida  Institute,  Onondaga,  Rochester. 

February  23^  Fredonia,  Oneida  Institute. 

April  12.  Kinderhook. 

April  15.  St.  Lawrence. 

April  29.  Albany.  Beautiful  between  8  and  11  P*  M.;  Kinderhook. 
Brilliant;  Union  Hall. 

Aprrl  30.  Albany,  Cortland,  Pompey,  Rensselaer  Oswq;o. 

May  2.  Middlebury. 

June  25.  Arch  formed;  Albany. 

June  26.  Albany,  Cortland,  Gouvemeur,  Kinderhook^  Montgomery, 
Rensselaer  Oswego. 

June  27.  Rensselaer  Oswego. 

July  14.  Cortland. 

July  16.  With  beams;  Albany.    Ithaca. 

July  27.  Arch  formed;  Albany.     Brilliant;  Utica. 

July  29.  Albany. 

August  13.  Pompey. 

August  22.  Hamilton,  Fredonia.  About  9  P.  M.  presenting  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  beautiful  arch,  spanning  about  90^  of  the  horizon,  and 
extending  at  its  highest  point,  about  one-third  of  the  way  to  the  pole 
star,  some  times  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  of  uniform  intensity  from 
end  to  end;  at  others,  broken  into  luminous  columns,  some  of  which, 
sprin^ng  from  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  diverging  as  they  advaac- 
e ,  threw  a  veil  of  softened  light  over  the  circumpoJar  constellations. 
A^in,  at  different  points  of  the  arch,  accumulated  masses  of  light 
glared  like  piles  of  clouds  reflecting  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun;  Gou- 
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TemeurjOgdensburgh.  Began  about  half  past  7  P.  M.  with  a  lui^d  arch 
elevated  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  from  which  shot  forth  white 
rays  arising  from  the  convexity  of  the  arch;  Rensselaer  Oswego. 

August  28*  Ogdensburgh,  Onondaga. 

September  7.  Ogdensburgh. 

September  12.  Pbmpey. 

September  13.  Aurora  with  arch;  Albany,  Aurora,  Franldin,  Hamilton, 
Fredonia,  Oouverneur,  Ithaca,  Ogdensbuigh,Qneida  Conference,  Rens- 
selaer Oswego,  Rochester,  St.  Lawrence,  Utica.  10  to  10)  o'clock. 
Aurora  boreaiis,  in  the  form  of  a  broad  extended  arch  across  the 
northern  sky^  rather  luminous;  Onondaga. 

September  14.  Splendid  aurora;  10  to  11  o'clock;  appearing  in  sta- 
tionary masses  of  light  columns,  luminous  waves,  flashing,  mckering, 
appearing  and  disappearing,  &c.  &c.  During  the  exhibition  a  beauti- 
ful meteor,  shooting  star,  shot  down  to  northwest  and  vanished; 
Onondaga.  Franklin.  With  beams;  Albany,  Hamilton,  Fairfield, 
Fredonia,  Gouremeur,  Ithaca,  Johnstown,  Mount-Pleasant.  -  White; 
about  9  P.  M.  a  htvAt  and  well  defined  line  of  auroral  light  was 
formed,  running  nearly  east  and  west  through  the  zenith,  and  com- 
pletely spanning  the  sky.  After  continuing  about  15  minutes,  it 
grew  irregular  smd  disappeared.  Its  appearance  was  peculiarly  tor- 
tuous; Ogdensburgh,  Oneida  Institute,  Oneida  Conference,  Pompey, 
St.  Lawrence,  Utica. 

September  15.  Aurora  boreaiis  began  about  7  o'clock;  reddidi  northeast, 
not  remarkable;  10  o'clock  became  more  varied  and  beautiful; 
Onondaga.  Brilliant  aurora;  Albany.  A  bright  streak  in  the  east, 
bearing  ofif  southwest;  Franklin,  Cortland,  Fkirfield,  Fredonia. 
Beautiful  streamers  flashing  irregularly  to  the  asenith;  Oouverneur, 
Ithaca,  Johnstown,  Oneida  Conference,  Pompey.  Splendid;  Rensse- 
laer Oswego,  Rochester,  St.  Lawrence.  Splendid  at  9  P.  M.;  colour 
of  rays  white.  The  body  of  light  extended  about  40  degrees  on  the 
side  of  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and  attained  about  20  degrees 
of  altitude.     The  radiations,  at  times,  reached  to  the  zenith;  Utica. 

September  16.  Aurora  boreaiis  began  early;  about  lOi  o'clock  became 
beautifully  arched;  sodn  began  to  shoot  up  in  tall  slender  columns;  arch 
soon  became  broken  up,  and  the  whole  northern  region  of  the  sky  be- 
gan to  blaze  up  in  quick  successive  flashes  or  waves  of  light,  most 
dense  in  the  northwest,  of  a  light  lambent  appearance,  extending  to 
the  zenith,  and  even  beyond  it;  gradually  stretdied  around  to  the  west; 
continued  about  half  an  hour,  and  by  d^ees,  died  avray.  Quere. 
Do  these  rays  or  columns  always  point  to  the  zenith  of  every  place 
where  the  aurora  is  seen?  and  if  so,  is  there  not  something  illusive  in 
this  appearance?  Onondaga.  Albany.  A  very  light  arch,  resembling 
a  rainbow,  extends  quite  across  the  heavens  from  east  to  west;  con- 
stantly varying  in  location,  brightness  and  width;  Hamilton.  Very 
splendid  and  luminous  the  latter  part  of  the  night;  Cortland,  Fredo- 
nia. Very  brilliant  auroras  for  several  evenings  in  succession,  and 
particularly  the  16th.  The  radiations  of  light  seemed  to  centre  in  a 
point  near  the  zenith,  or  about  the  radiant  point  of  the  meteora  of 
1833,  and  were  unusually  rapid  in  their  vibrations;  at  one  moment 
shooting  up  with  the  appearance  of  flame,  and  again  receding  and 
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cim^tting  a  pale  un^t^dy  light.  It  ivas  also  attended  with  a  tremu- 
lous, motion,  like  wives  from  east  to  west;  G^es,  Goavemeur, 
Ithaca,  Johnstown,  Ogdensburgh,  Plattsburgh.  Splendid;  Rensse- 
laer Oswego,  Rochester.     At  9  P.  M.;  Utica. 

September  17.  Aurora  borealis;  not  remarkable  till  a  short  time  before 
9  o'clock,  when  a  narrow  luminous  belt  was  seen  extending  from  the 
eastern  horizon  across  the  heavens,  a  little  south  of  the  zenith,  and 
about  45^  or  50°  beyond  it  to  the  west;  at  first,  regular;  soon  be- 
came broken;  again  regular,  but  somewhat  bent  above;  soon  after 
broken,  and  in  a  short  time  disappeared;  Onondaga.  Albany,  Frank- 
lin, Fredonia.  At  half  past  8  P.  M.,  a  narrow  strip  of  light  arose 
from  the  eastern  horizon,  and  gradually  stretched  itself  across  the 
sky,  until  it  reached  the  horizon  in  the  west.  It  remained  in  this 
situation  about  twenty  minutes  and  gradually  disappeared  from  west  to 
east;  Cortland,  Gouverneur.  A  most  brilliant  and  luminous  aich 
between  8  and  9  P.  M.  appeared,  apparently  about  a  degree  in  width, 
commencing  at  the  east  and  extending  to  the  west.  Its  direction 
was  a  few  degrees  south  of  east  and  north  of  west;  Hartwick.  Beau- 
tiful auroral  arch  from  east  to  west;  Ithaca,  Johnstown.  Similar  to 
Itartwick,  Middlebury,  Rensselaer  Osw^o.  Unusually  brilliant; 
Utica. 

^ptember  18.  Fredonia. 

September  19.  JE^tem  lights;  Hamilton. 

September  20.  Gouverneur,  Rensselaer  Oswego.      At  9  P.  M.;  Utica. 

October  16.  Bright;  Albany,  Rochester. 

November  9.  Brilliant  at  8  P.  M.;  Utica.  ^ 

I^ovember  14.  With  arch;  Albany,  Onondaga,  Rensselaer  Oswego. 

November  25.  Bright;  Albany. 

November  26«  Brilliant;  Mount-Pleasant. 

December  13.  Beautiful;  Onondaga,  Rochester. 

December  14.  C^densburgh. 

December  15.  Hamilton. 
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HALOES. 

January  4.  Lunar  halo,  6  P.  M;  Onondaga. 

January  7.  Lunar  halo;  Onondaga. 

January  13.  Lunar  halo;  Onondaga. 

February  23.  Solar  halo;  Erasmus  Hall. 

March  6.  Lunar  halo,  Hamilton^ 

March  11.  Solar  halo;  Onondaga. 

March  16.  Solar  halo;  Hamilton. 

April  4.  Lunar  halo;  Erasmus  Hall,  Kinderhook. 

April  5.  Lunar  halo;  Hartwick,  Onondaga. 

April  21.  Solar  halo;  Hamilton,  Kinderhook. 

April  25.  Solar  halo;  Union  Hall. 

May  1.  Double  solar  halo;  Hamilton,  Onondaga. 

May  7.  Lunar  halo;  Gouverneur. 

May  8.  Lunar  halo;  Gouverneur.  Moon  distinguished  by  rays,  having 
the  appearance  of  four  cones,  of  which  the  moon  was  the  base,  and 
standing  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  Onondaga. 

May  17.  Solar  halo;  Albany. 

May  25.  From  5  to  7  A.  M.,  remarkable  parhelia;  complete  halo;  Kin- 
derhook. 

June  4.  Solar  halo;  Mount-Pleasant ^ 

July  10.  Brilliant  solar  halo  at  6  A.  M.;  Utica. 

August  15.  Solar  halo;  Cortland. 

October  2.  Splendid  lunar  halo;  Mount- Pleasant. 

October  29.  Lunar  halo;  Erasmus  Hall. 

November  2.  Very  lai^e  lunar  halo;  Kinderhook. 

November  28.  Beautiful  lunar  halo,  observed  at  intervals  from  7  to  9 
P.  M.;  Gouverneur. 

December  23.  Lunar  halo;  Lowville. 

December  28.  Lunar  halo,  6  P.  M.;  Gouvetneur.  Kinderhook,  Low- 
ville. 

METEORS. 

May  18.  I  witnessed  a  splendid  meteor  about  dusk.  It  passed  appa- 
rently but  a  short  distance  back  of  my  house,  and  appeared  to  descend 
into  a  wood.  Its  head  seemed  to  be  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  its 
tail  about  long,  gradually  tapering  to  its  extremity.     It  de- 

scended in  a  curve  apparently  elliptical;  its  direction  was  NNW;  its 
head  continually  emitted  sparks,  which  fell  back  into  the  tail.  Hart- 
wick. 

On  Friday,  the  18th  May,  1838,  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  splen- 
did meteor  passed  over  this  place.  It  commenced  in  the  region  of 
Arcturus,  and  after  falling  a  short  distance  towards  the  earth,  shot  off 
horizontally  to  the  northwest,  crossing  our  meridian  about  30^  north 
of  the  zenith;  and  disappearing  in  the  constellation  Auriga,  not  fer  from 
the  horizon.  Just  before  it  disappeared,  several  fragments  were  bro- 
ken off,  which  lAone  for  some  time  after  leaving  the  body  of  the  me- 
teor. When  first  seen,  it  appeared  like  a  small  speck  of  light,  simi- 
lar to  ordinary  shooting  stars;  but  when  it  passed  over  oar  heads,  it 
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resembled  «  large  fire  ball,  the  sparks  thrown  off  in  its  rapid  flight 
forming  a  train  of  considerable  length. 

The  central  patt  of  the  meteor  was  brightly  ignited,  of  a  white  and 
red  colour;  its  edges  were  fringed  with  blue.  From  the  time  the  me- 
teor was  &8t  seen  till  the  last  fragment  disappeared,  could  not  have 
been  more  than  ten  seconds:  in  this  time  it  traversed  an  arc  of  about 
120^,  making  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  a  single  meteor  I  ever 
witnessed.  So  bright  was  its  appearance,  and  its  course  so  seeming- 
ly direct  towards  the  place  where  we  were  standing,  that  a  young 
man  of  our  company  ran  behind  the  house,  to  escape  being  consumed 
by  a  meteor.     Ithaca. 

May  18.  A  brilliant  meteor  observed  this  evening;  North-Salem.  Bril- 
liant meteors  in  the  southwest;  Pompey. 

May  18.  Meteor,  (related  by  two  young  men  who  vntnessed  it.)  "  De- 
scending from  the  hill,  (east)  we  saw  a  sudden  light  around  us,  and 
upon  raising  our  ^yes,  we  observed  a  beautiful  meteor  apparently 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  passing  in  a  direction  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  at  the  distance,  as  near  as  we  could  conjecture,  of  about 
50  or  60  rods,  and  so  low  that  the  opposite  (west)  hill  could  be  seen 
above  the  trail  of  the  meteor.  The  body  was  of  a  fiery  red,  the 
trail  of  a  colour  resembling  the  blaze  of  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle,  and 
continued  visible  for  some  moments  after  the  body  had  passed.  Balls 
of  fire,  or  rather  of  light,  were  thrown  off  from  the  body  of  the  me- 
teor in  quick  succession;  and  altogether  presented  a  most  beautiful 
and  splendid  appearance.  It  lasted  only  a  few  moments,  and  then 
disappeared  rather  suddenly."  There  is  a  strip  of  low,  marshy 
ground  running  in  the  direction  of  the  meteor,  and  directly  beneath 
its  apparent  track.  But  whether  the  marsh  was  in  any  way  connect- 
ed with  the  meteor,  except  by  location,  is  left  to  conjecture.  Onon- 
daga. 

August  10.  Meteors  seen  between  9  and  10  P.  M.;  Oneida  Institute. 

September  10.  An  uncommonly  brilliant  meteor  from  the  northeast  to 
the  southwest,  half  past  7  A.  M.;  Kinderhook. 

September  25.  Splendid  meteor  moving  northeast,  seen  a  quarter  before 
12  at  night;  filensselaer  Oswego. 

SHOOTING  STARS. 

November  14.  The  annual  phenomena  of  shooting  stars  were  seen, 

but  rtot  very  brilliant;  Auburn. 
August  7.  Shooting  stars;  Rensselaer  Oswego. 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 

Sept.  18.  Sun  eclipsed,  but  to  us  invisible.  The  sky,  which  had  been 
almost  cloudless  for  the  last  twenty  days,  without  rain  since  the  27th 
of  August,  vms  suddenly  overcast  with  clouds  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eclipse,  and  continued  so  to  the  end,  with  some  rain.  The  di- 
minution of  light  was  distinctly  perceptible.  No  change  in  the  baro- 
meter.    Thermometer  sunk  a  few  degrees.     Cortland. 
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WEATHER. 

January,  1838.  Nothing  remarkable  has  oocurred  this  month,  excepting 
its  uncommon  mildness.  TbiS|  in  my  opinion,  depends  upon  the  re- 
lative positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  cause  us  well  srial  as 
oceanic  tides;  and,  as  a  complete  retrogradation  of  .the  moon's  nodes 
takes  place  once  in  about  nineteen  years,  consequently  at  the  lome 
smson  of  different  years  the  sun  and  moon  assume  different  positions 
in  regard  to  the  earth,  causing  that  season  ta  be  uncommonly  warm 
or  cold,  although  the  mean  tempemture  of  one  year  may  not  differ  so 
much  from  that  of  another.  There  will,  however,  be  a  difference, 
for  in  some  years  the  moon  will  have  more  northern  or  southern  de- 
clination than  in  others,  and  thereby  will  affect  the  quantum  of  cold 
air  attracted  from  northern  regions,  or  of  warm  brought  from  south- 
em.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  explain  also  the  cau^e  of  storms. — 
Some  corroboration  of  the  above  will  be  found  in  your  ^^  table  of  the 
periods  when  the  Hudson  river  opened  and  closed  at  Albany;"  for 
the  years  1835^,  1816-17,  1797-8,  1779-80,  (1760-1 1  think,) 
and  1740-1,  have  not  been  very  cold;  or  in  oUier  words,  once  in 
about  19  years,  or  the  retrogradations  of  the  moon's  nodes.  Hence 
it  is  very  cold  for  the  season  \\  nearly,  or  about  two-thirds  of  a 
month  later  each  year.  This  also  corresponds  with  the  above  table, 
referred  to  in  your  last  report,  and  also  explains  the  cause  of  thegm- 
dual  annual  change  of  temperature  for  the  season* 

The  aurora  borealis  is  intimately  allied  to  the  temperature  of  the 
season,  because  it  is  only  observed  after  the  prevalence  of  north 
winds,  or  cold  weather,  and  hence  has  not  occurred  as  in  colder  sea- 
sons; thus  confu-ming  almost  to  a  demonstration  the  opinions  express- 
ed in  our  last  report  relative  to  this  point. 

Permit  us  to  suggest  that  the  cause  of  the  annual  progressive 
change  of  the  line  of  no  variation  of  the  needle,  may  be  attributed 
to  pUmdary  aUradion;  for  if  the  temperature  of  a  place  is  affected  by 
the  direction  of  the  asrial  tide,  and  that  determined  by  the  sun,  moon 
and  planets,  why,  as  they  come  in  conjunction  nearly,  once  in  about 
666  years,  may  they  not  also  give  us  an  entire  revolution,  or  series 
of  changes  of  the  magnetic  pole,  inasmuch  as  that  pole  is,  as  we 
think  was  shown  last  year,  at  the  point  of  the  lowest  temperature? 
Rensselaer  Oswego. 

March  9,  3  P.  M.  Singular  snow  storm;  it  fell  uncommonly  rapid; 
many  of  the  flakes  were  more  than  an  inch  in  length;  six  inches  fell 
in  the  space  of  four  hours;  Salem  Washington.. 

June  7.  This  afternoon  there  is  a  strong  west  wind  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  while  the  vane  on  the  church  spire,  about  125  feet  high,  indi- 
cates a  southeast  wind;  Gaines. 

September  3.  First  frost.  I  have  observed  that  always  when  there  b 
frost  during  this  part  of  the  year,  the  wind  is  northeast;  North  Salem. 

October  28.  Storm  in  England. — The  city  of  London  was  visited  by  a 
tremendous  storm  on  the  night  of  October  28th;  the  same  having 
swept  the  whole  northern  and  eastern  coast  of  England  with  fearfiu 
violence.  In  London  rain  fell  without  intennission  until  midnight, 
when  the  wind  increased  to  a  furious  gale,  which  at  two  o'clock  in 
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the  morning  became  a  burncaqe,  and  raged  for  four  houi-s  with  dread- 
ful fury. 

Great  numbers  of  chimneys  were  blown  down — the  leaden  cover- 
ings of  roofs  were  stripped  off  and  rolled  up  like  paper — some  roofs 
gave  way  under  the  weight  of  chimne}s  falling  on  them,  and  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  mapy  small  tenements  were  prostrated. — 
Great  numbers  of  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  Hyde  Park 
was  completely  strewed  with  limbs  and  branches. 

The  suburb  villages,  Putney,.  Highgate,  Hampstead,  Kensington, 
Barnes,  &c,  suffered  severely.  The  extent  of  the  damage  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  three  columns  of  one  of  the  papers  are  fill- 
ed with  the  details.  Numbers  of  persons  were  hurt,  some  very  se- 
verely, but  we  believe  that  no  lives  were  lost. 

On  the  river  the  damage  was  comparatively  light,  owing  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  means  employed  for  securing  the  vessels,  Ac 

The  hurricane  was  very  severe  alt  along  the  eastern  coast.  Eng- 
lish Newspaper. 
November  £6.  Cold  toeolAer.-^We  have  bad  within  the  two  last  days  a 
eample  of  severe  winter  weather.  Satin-day  night  was  extremely 
cold  for  the  season.  The  thermometef  fell  at  10  o'clock  to  9;  dur- 
ing the  ti^ht  to  6;  at  son  rise  yesterday  it  was  at  7,  and  at  1  o'clock 
16.  This  is  colder  by  9  degrees  than  in  any  day  of  November  yfixhia 
the  last  twenty  years,  with  one  exception  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  Ivben  the  thermometer  fell  to  11^.    Boston. 

The  anticipations  of  an  early  atid  severe  winter,  whidi  have  been 
already  noticed,  appear  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  Saturday  was 
quite  a  cold  day,  with  a  high  northwest  wind;  the  mercury,  which 
was  at  24  in  the  morning,  constantly  falling  through  the  day;  and 
yesterday  mornine  some  thermometers  stood  at  zero,  and  at  noon  had 
risen  only  to  11  above.  The  coldest  day  in  November  of  last  year, 
was  the  27th;  the  thermometer  was  at  1 1  above  at  sunrise;  and  the 
coldest  in  December  was  the  22d,  when  it  fell  to  3  above.    Salem. 

Yesterday  was  a  very  oold  day  for  the  season,  the  therinometer 
standing  at  22°  at  sunrise.  We  had  another  snow  storm,  which  com- 
menoed  at  9  o'clpck  and  continued  late  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  a 
white  covering  upoa  the  ground  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Wash- 
ington. 

The  navigation  of  the  lake  and  canal  closed  at  this  point  on  Sun- 
day evening.  Yesterday  morning  the  meicttry  stood  at  8°  above 
sero,  and  the  cold  was  rendered  yet  more  severe  iji  its  effects  by  a  cut- 
ting northwester. 

Notwithstanding  this  early  close  of  navigation,  our  warehouses 
are  comparatively  clear  of  goods,  immense  quantities  having  been 
shipped  off  daily  for  the  past  three  weeks.  There  is,  probably,  a 
considerable  quantity  frozen  in  the  canal  on  the  way  up. 

All  the  canal  boats  which  left  this  port  for  the  last  three  or  four 
days  are  lyingjat  the  head  of  the  locks  at  Lockport,  some  25  or 
30  b  number.  Mr.  Canal  Commisaioner  Bowman  talks  of  getting 
out  an  ice-breaker,  to  open  the  canal  from  Lockport  up. 

Barely  has  there  been  experienced  so  much  severe  and  dangerous 
weather  on  our  lake,  as  has  been  encountered  this  fall.    The  consequent 
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lundianpe  to  naTigation  may  be  jad^  of  from  the  fact|  that  the 
steamboat  Madison,  now  on  her  Chicago  trip,  was  twelve  days  in 

fetting  up  as  far  as  Saginaw,  where  last  heard  from.  As  we  shall 
ave  moderate  weather  again  in  a  few  days,  there  will  mo^t  likely  be 
several  trips  up  and  down  made  by  steam-boats,  and  by  vessels  as 
long  as  they  can  run.    Buffalo. 

As  we  had,  during  the  last  48  hours,  a  frost  of  unprecedented  se- 
verity at  this  season,  I  send  you  a  note  of  the  state  of  the  thermo- 
meter during  this  period. 

1838.  7  A.M.  2  P.M.  10  P.M. 

Nov.24th, 34°   32°   18 

25th, 12     19     .•. 14 

26th, 14 

From  a  thermometrical  record  which  has  been  kept  in  this  city  for 
fifty  years  past,  and  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this, 
it  appears  that  the  mercury  has  not  fallen  below  20  in  this  month 
until  yesterday,  excepting  in  November  1797,  when  it  fell  to  17; 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  an  intense  frost  as  we  now  have  was  ne* 
ver  before  known  in  this  month. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  New- York  Journal  of  of  the 
30th  November,  1786,  in  the  New-York  Society  Library. 

^^  Yesterday  and  the  day  before,  the  weather, was  uncommonly  cold 
for  the  month  of  November,  the  thermometer,  by  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
being  yesterday  morning  below  19°."    New- York. 

RIVER  HUDSON. 

January  8.  River  clear;  steam-boat  from  New- York;  closed  again  dar- 
ing the  month;  March  19.  River  open,  steam-boat  Utica  arrived; 
November  26.  River  closed;  Albany. 

November  25.  River  closed  opposite  Red  Hook;  Red  Hook. 

January  30.  Last  trip  of  steam-boat  to  Sing  Sing;  Jan.  31.  River  dos- 
ed; Dec  25.  Last  trip  of  steam-boat  to  Smg  Sing;  Momit-PIea- 
Pleasant. 

Febraury  4.  River  solidly  frozen;  March  13.  Ice  broken  up;  March 
16.  Robert  L.  Stevens  arrived;  Dec.  8.  Considerable  ice  in  the  ri- 
ver; Dec.  24.  Steam-boats  stopped  running;  Newbuigh. 

RIVER  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

January  26.  River  clbsed;  April  5.  River  open;  first  boat  left  for  Lew- 

iston;  Dec.  26.  St.  Lawrence  closed; 

June  2.  Tem.  of  St.  Law.  20  ft  below  surface, 47^;  mean  tern.    56.60 

9.  "  51  «  70.17 

16.  "  571  «  70.60 

80.  **         .  62  «         72.83 

fOgdensburgfa. 

ERIE  CANAL. 

November  20.  Canal  froieii  over;  26.  Closed  for  the  season;  Canajo- 
harie. 
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il  11.  Water  let  into  the  canal;  Not.  80,  Cbnal  fiofcn  oreri  Qor^ 
ida  Institute. 
November  21.  Canal  closed;  Rochester. 
November  25.  Cknal  navigation  closed;  Utica. 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

April  18.  The  ice  broken  up;  April  20.  Steam-boat  Burlington  made 
the  first  trip  through  the  lake  this  season;  Pittsburgh. 

LAKE  LINCKLAEN. 

April  12.  Lake  dear  of  ice;  Nov.  30.  Lake  closed;  Oneida  Confer- 
ence. 
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APPENDIX. 


I*  Mdeorological  Observations  made  at  Ogdensburgh^  by  Jxnts  H.  Cop- 
FiK.     PriiHipai  of  Ae  Cfgdenfburgh  Aeadmny. 

In  his  annual  report  Mr.  CofBn  has  extended  his  obser\'ations  far  be- 
ond  what  is  required  by  the  Rtfgeot8|  ^nrl  it  is  barely  justice  to  notice 
is  extraordinary  labors. 

The  detail  of  thefle  must  be  precedeit  1^  a  deserifitioQ  of  the  appa* 
tatus  used  by  him. 
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Rain  Oage. 

In  sUuationj  our  rain  gage  agrees  with  that  required  by  the  Regents, 
except  that  it  is  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground;  it  differs,  however, 
materially  in  its  construction  and  manner  of  use.  It  consists  1st,  of  a 
funnel  shaped  vessel,  of  such  size  at  its  widest  part  that  a  rain  of  one 
inch  in  depth  falling  into  it  at  a  temperature  of  40)^  Fahrenheit,  shall 
weigh  ten  ounces.  The  water  which  is  thus  collected  is  discharged 
through  a  spout,  or  pipe,  of  exceedingly  small  bore,  into  a  bottle  below. 
Connected  with  the  rain  gage  is  a  delicate  pair  of  scales,  the  weights  to 
which  consist  of  ounces  and  decimals,  and  being  readily  turned  by  a 
weio;ht  of  100th  of  an  ounce. 

The  weight  of  the  empty  bottle  being  known,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  weigh  it  after  each  rain,  and  record  the  difference  in  ounces  and  de- 
cimals; or,  by  removing  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left,  in 
inches  and  decimals.  Thus,  if  the  water  collected  in  the  bottle  weighs 
6 .43  ounces,  the  depth  will  be  643  thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  only 
source  of  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  in  other  rain  gages,  a  small 
quantity  of  water  will  adhere  to  the  funnel  and  evaporate.  This  quan- 
tity may  be  considered  constant  for  all  rains;  it  is  necessary  to  deter* 
mine  it  but  once  and  ever  afterwards  to  add  it  to  the  amount  measured 
in  the  bottle.  This  has  been  done  by  placing  by  the  side  of  the  rain 
gage  a  dish  constructed  for  the  purpose,  of  precisely  equal  horizontal 
dimensions  and  of  known  weight,  immediately  belbre  a  sudden  and 
heavy  sliower,  and  weighing  it  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceased.  The  exact 
amount  of  rain  being  thus  determin€d,  it  was  compared  with  the  amount 
shown  by  the  rain-gage,  and  the  difference  noted  down  as  the  quantity 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  funnel.  This  quantity  has  also  been  deter- 
mined by  fdling  the  funnel  with  water  which  had  been  previously 
weighed,  and  weighing  the  same  after  it  had  passed  through  it,  noting 
the  loss. 

The  box  for  measuiing  the  water  that  falls  in  the  form  of  snow,  sleet, 
&c.  is  weighed  in  the  same  way,  instead  of  melting  the  snow,  as  direct- 
ed by  the  Regents.  The  surface  exposed  is  ten  times  as  large  as  that 
of  the, rain-gage,  so  that  a  fall  of  snow,  amounting  in  water  to  ttVvt  of 
an  inch,  is  accurately  registered.  The  following  arc  some  of  the  sources 
of  inaccuracy  which  are  by  these  means  avoided. 

1st.  If  it  be  true  that  the  rise  of  the  rod  in  the  common  rain  gage 
affords  a  correct  index  of  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  tube  below;  or. 
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in  other  words,  that  the  friction  of  the  rod  and  floating  bulb  produces 
oo  irregularity  in  the  measure,  still  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  naked  eye 
to  read  a  rise  much  less  than  fig  of  an  inch,  while  by  our  gage  a  rise 
of  jfVv  Of  ^^^^  riivj  ^f  &n  inch  is  accurately  measured. 

Sd.  In  the  common  rain-gage  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  rod  more 
freely  without  thereby  affording  space  for  the  water  to  evaporate,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  fall  of  water  immediately  after  the 
lain  ceases,  or  there  will  be  a  loss  from  evaporation;  but  in  ours  the 
water  is  discharged  into  the  bottle  by  so  small  an  aperture,  that  it  has 
been  found  by  experiment  that  the  evaporation  does  not  amount  to 
TTTv  of  ^n  ^^^  ^^  several  days. 

3d.  As  water  at  common  summer  temperature  expands  about  ^^Vt 
of  its  bulk  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  and  in  a  much  more  rapid 
ratio  as  it  approaches  the  boiling  point,  it  is  manifest  that  measure  alone 
does  not  c^ive  the  true  quantity  fallen,  unless  the  temperature  be  also 
given.  This  is  emphatically  true  In  regard  to  that  which  falls  in  the 
form  of  snow,  where  by  the  process  of  melting  it  may  be  heated  to  any 
degree  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  Our  rain-gage  is  not  lia- 
^le  to  this  objection,  for  weight  affords  a  true  measure  whatever  be  the 
temperature. 

4th.  By  the  common  process  of  melting  the  snows  which  fall,  there 
is  a  loss;  1st,  from  evaporation  during  the  process  of  melting;  2d,  by 
the  quantity  of  water  adhering  to  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  melted,  and 
3d,  by  that  which  adheres  to  tne  gage.  Sy  weighing  the  snow  without 
melting  it,  all  these  sources  of  error  are  avoided. 

Winds, 

For  determining  the  course  of  the  winds  we  use  a  delicate  self-re- 
etsteridg  vane,  which  shows  at  the  expiration  of  every  12  hours  the 
length  of  time  in  hours  and  minutes  that  the  wind  has  blown  from  each 
of  the  32  points  of  compass.  The  time  is  shown  by  the  instrument, 
whether  it  be  one  minute  or  12  hours;  but  in  the  entries  of  the  regis* 
ter  al)  winds  of  less  than  15  minutes  continuance  are  disregarded,  or  add- 
ed to  those  fipom  adjacent  points  of  compass.  In  ad<lition  to  the  above, 
the  direction  of  the  wind  at  7  A.  M.  noon,  and  9  P.  M.  is  observed  and 
reconled. 

To  determine  the  prevailing  direction,  all  the  winds  are  reduced  to  a 
single  force  by  trigonometrical  calculations,  instead  of  counting  the 
number  of  times  that  the  vane  has  pointed  to  the  several  points  of  com- 
pass, as  directed  by  the  Regents. 

Face  of  the  Sky. 
To  indicate  the  degree  of  cloudiness,  a  sky  perfectly  and  densely 
Overcast,  is  represented  by  unity,  and  a  sky  less  cloudy  by  decimals. «<-* 
Zero  representing  it  when  cloudless. 

BafOfneUr* 
Barometrical  observations  are  taken  three  times  a  day,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  instrument  noticed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors 
arising  fiom  variations  in  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury,  that  fluid  ex- 
piuiding  about  jirivT  of  its  bulk  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit  In  our 
register  the  indications  of  the  barometer  are  corrected  to  60^  of  Fahren- 
h^t 
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Hygromder. 
Ours  is  of  a  rude  construction,  consisting  of  a  cord  60  feet  in  lengtb, 
passing  around  pullies  and  moving  an  index.  Nothing  but  the  most 
general  results  can  be  deduced  from  it.  We  are,  however,  able  to  de* 
termine  the  bygrometrical  state  of  the  air,  by  observing  its  temperature 
and  the  rate  of  evaporation. 

Evaporation. 
The  amount  of  evaporation  is  shown  by  the  variations  in  the  weight 
of  a  dish  of  water,  the  surface  of  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  rain- 
gage. 

BaromdeTj  Thermometer y  and  Wind  Vane  combined. 
By  combining  the  use  of  these  instruments,  the  points  of  compass 
from  which  winds  are  attended  with  a  maximum  and  minimum  tempe- 
rature and  pressure  are  determined.  This  is  done  by  observing  the  va- 
riations in  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure,  between  the  several 
observations,  and  also  the  direction  of  the  wind  during  the  sanie  peri- 
ods, and  giving  to  e^ch  wind  its  respective  proportion  of  such  varia- 
tions. At  the  close  of  each  month  the  separate  effects  of  the  winds 
from  each  of  the  several  points  of  compass  are  summed  up.  Those 
winds  which  are  accompanied  by  a  rising  temperature  are  then  reduced 
to  a  single  force  by  trigonometrical  calculations,  to  determine  the  point 
of  maximum  tendency  to  elevate  the  temperature.  By  a  similar  pro- 
cess the  point  of  minimum  temperature  and  of  maximum  and  minimum 
pressure  are  determined. 

BAROMETER. 
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Lowest, , 29.01 

Range, 1 .46 

Dew. 

Total  dew  for  July, 0697  inches. 

August, • 1156 

•      September, 1177 

Total  frost  and  dewOctober, 0524 

Evaporation. 

January,....   1.652     February, 817    March,....  2.067 

April, 1.625    May, 7.100    June......  6.745 

July, 7 .788    August 5 .415    September,   7.400 

October, ....    3 .  948    November,  . .  3 .  659    December,    1 .  146 
Total  evaporation  for  the  year, 49 .  362 

Jlurora  Borealis. 
See  a  table  by  Mr.  Coffin  under  t^t  head. 
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'    Hkn&Jkrd  obhmtn  aMk  no  etqiliilhation. 

The  ttcmd  Aowf  in  degrees  and  decimals  tbe  variation  in  tempeia- 
Voxt  during  winds  from  tbe  seteial  points  of  the  compass.  The  sign  + 
denotes  a  nett  rise  in  the  thennosseter^  and  the  sign  —  a  nett  fidl* 

Hht  fourth  shows  in  decimals  of  an  inch,  the  yariation  in  the  barome- 
ter during  winds  from  the  the  seyeral  poinUi  of  the  compass*  The  sign 
4-  denotes  a  nett  rise,  and  the  sign  —  a  nett  fall. 

The  tixA  and  eighth  show  in  decimals  of  an  inch  the  depth  of  rain 
and  snow  reduced  to  water  at  40^  of  Fahrenheit,  that  fell  during  winds 
from  the  seveml  pmts  of  the  compass;^ 

l^e  ntuft  shows  the  perceirta|^  of  cloudiness  during  various  winds. 
To  complete  this,  we  subjoin  the  jiercentage  of  cloudiness  for  eadi 
month. 

January,. ;  ..;•>•,..     64      July,  4 :  • .  4 123 

February,   ...;••..     37      August, «...     32 

March, 39      September, •••     33 

April^.^ 38i     October,. ..i.*...;     73 

May,  ..;4 ...  ^..4.     45i     November,..  ;.••«.     66 
Jane, • 30      December, 71 

46  ^  cent  of  cloudiness  for  the  year; 

REMARKS  ON  THE  RESULTS; 

By  the  annual  abstcacts,  after  allowing  6^  10'  for-the  variation  of  the 
needle^  we  perceive  that  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  for  the 
year^  or  in  other  wofdii,  the  resultant  of  the  ^winds  reduced  to  a  single 
force,  vras  S  52^  24'  W,  reference  being  had  oiily  to  the  length  of  time 
that  eadi  wind  continued.     The  ratio  of  the  resultant  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  winds  was  nearly  as  59  to  200.     If  then  the  average  velocity  of 
the  winds  diiring  th^  year^was  4  miles  per  hour,'  ^hich  is  perhaps  not 
far  from  the  truth,  judging  from  the  ejtperiment^  of  Lind  and  Rouse, 
their  motion  as  a  whole  was  equivalent  to  a  constant  wind  from  S  52^ 
24'  W  at  a  rate  of  1 . 9  miles  per  hour,'  allowing  the  Velocity  and  specific 
gra%ity  6f  \^in'ds  from  all  points  of  compass  to  have  been  equal.     But 
when  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  average  velocity  of  winds 
from  that  i^oint  of  compass  was  far  gfeatbr  than  frbm  others,  and  their 
specific  gravity  nbt  leto,  their  t6tal  efibct  must  have  been  equivalent  16 
&  cotistant  wind  of  a  velocity  much  m6re  than  1:9  miles  per  hour.— i- 
This  agrees  with  what  has  been  advanced  by  other  roeteorolc^stff,  ^  that 
We  have  a  southwesterly  and  westerly  current  of  atmosphere,  of  varying 
altitude,  sweepihg  over  the  United  States  as  regular  and  as  constant  as 
tbe  northeasterly  and  easterly  winds  which  prevail  at  the  island  of  Bap- 
badqes,  or  in  the  general  regibn  6f  the  trade  winds.''    (See- Jout.  Set*- 
ence  and  Arts,  No.  67,  page  156.)    I  am  aware  that  this  result  at  thk 
pl^ce  may  be  ascribe  to  the  direction  of  the  valley  Of  the'  St.  Lawrence, 
an(l  I  aQi  far  from  denying  its  influence,  especially  ii^hen  a  glance  at  i^. 
1st  in  the  drawings  shows  that  next  to  southwesterly  winds,  those  from 
the  opposite  pbint  of  cdiripass,  Wetc  mofet  prevalfent.'    Yet  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  among  the  academies  reporting  to-  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  every  one  which  is  situated  in  a  weH  defined  and  extensive 
valley,  shows  a  prevailing  wind  in  that  direction  of  the  valley  which  is 
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nearest  to  southwest.  Thus  «t  Mmny  mi  HudsOD  H  is.  south;  at 
(ki^ettaAjj  Utn»  and  other  pkcttoa  the  Mobswk,  mttL 
.  By  ooliimn  2^  ym  see  tiiat  the  dif  iskm  poiiAB  het!«s:^ea  wiodji  tendiM 
to  raise' and  those  tendUig  to  sink  the  thcfmoiBeter)  were  ab<Hit  H  49r 
E  and  S  96^  W;  that  southerly  winds  had  a. strong  tendency  to  nise, 
•and  thase  betweeu  SW  and  W  a  ^ery  slight  teadeney  to,  sink  the  tho^ 
mometer;  that  the  points  oi  maximum  tesaperatiire  for  the  several 
mt>nths  Were  generally  between  south  and  east^  and  the  lainimum  be- 
'twean  north  and  west,  thou^  there  wera  some  very  great  deviatioiMm 
The  irregularity  which  we  discover  m  the  aetiou  Of  the  winds  on  the 
Aermometer^ccnnpated  with,  the  baroaaeter^  is  undoubtedly  to  be  aserib- 
ed^  in  a  great  degree^  to  the  local  causes  by  wbidi  the  fonner  instrument 
is  affected. 

The  ^dividing  points  between  winds  tendine  to  rais^,  and  thoae  tend' 
ing  to  depress  the  basomet^,  are  showti  in.coluam  4  to  be  about  N  20^ 
E  and  S  35°  W,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  tl^e  rapg^  of  the  rtayJmnTn 
and  mifaimuia  points  of  the  barometer  for  the  .several  months,  is  consi- 
derably tess  than,  that  of  the  theriaoaieter,  and  jmore  nearly  east  and 
west.    I  .      . 

We  may  see.  by  columns  6  and  8  that  most  of  our  rain  and  snow 
falls  during  winds  from  points  between  north  and  east;,  but  the  obser- 
vations for  a  single  year  are  not  sufficient  to  settle  the  principle. 

The  degree  of  cloudin^ess  attending  winds  from  the  several  points  of 
compass  is  shown  by  column  9  to  correspond  with  what'we  should  ex- 
pect from  columtis  6  and  8.  It  may  be  remarked  that  northerly  vrinds 
are  more  cloudy  during  \he  colder  parts  of  the  year  than  during  die 
warmer. 

Further  deducttcms. 

1st.  That  there  is  a  close  connection  between  storms  and  variations 
in  atmosjpheric  pressure,  the  rains  and  snows  ))eing  almost  uniformly 
found  iiearly  under  the  lowest  points  of  the  barometer. 

2d.  That  the  barometer  is  an  almost  uniailbg  indek  of  the  iace  of 
4bt  sky;  dear  sky  being  found  over  the  highest,  and  cloudy  sky  over 
ihe  lowest  points  of  the  barometer.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  mani- 
fest connections,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  point  of  minimum  pressure  is 
not  the  same  with  the  maximum  of  cloudiness  anil  storms,  but  consi- 
jderably  farther  south.  This  has  been  the  case  for  each  sef^mte  month 
pf  the  year. 

3d.  That  th^e  appears  to  be  some  connection  l^tween  variations  in 
jthe  thermometer  and  barometer,  the  one  riqins  while  the  other  falls;  but 
not  sufficient  to. warrant  the  conclusion  of  M^.  Hudson,  (see  Jour.  Sci- 
enee  and  Arts,)  that  the  former  are  the  immedktte  and  only,  cause  of  the 
fetter.  ^     . 

4^.  Tliat-the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  are  much  greater  during 
the  colder  than  during  the  warmer  months. . 

,  6th.  That  the  atmospheric  pressure  was  remarkably  great  on  the  10th 
an4  Ilth  of  November,  and  on  the  31st  of  December.  The  former 
was  greater  than  .4  find  recorded  for  12  years  past,  and  the  latter  still 
hig^b  The  htt^r  was  so  very  extraordinary  that  it  deserves  a  more 
extended  notice^  and  it  is  hoped  that  descriptions  of  it  will  be  given  from 
other  places.  Dec.  29th,  at  2  P.  M.  the  barometer  stood  at  29.03, the 
attadied  thermometer  standing  at  60^,  and  the  vrind  south  or  southwest. 


clriaiMf  t«  BMlieM^  «iid  aa  ^  Bill  t6-«(mlii$!  »]nl|  JitbBlt&rjr)  tp  .Mtti. 
uMB^'liippeilt  immslgwHiimkkidy  tbe'fauaaHte[eoMi«tfri<tqji«t  tiH} 
i>n  the  monuDg  of  January  Ist,  it  iltoi  atrtiife  fWifaaldiniily  ^i^;al) 
Sdia»ythe4MwiMlHlieiiiDiJte^stei^kigati^     OumimfJudBmMAtAn 
afaput  «a^'lbet4toiwitiit  (uttf  «f  tid^i'inlarj^iiil  theftpeoic  igctsfkytnil 
the  air  at^  the  tempenitvire  vap]  taiwlU  pttsiorfe.  of  4ie  Martang.iffe 
Januaiy  iM^^sT.SSSlMl'.' 'Making  the  necessary  calcutations  from 
these  data,  it  appears  that  on  the  morning  above  mentioned  the  barome- 
ter would  have  stood  at  30. 88  at  the  level  of  tide  water.    Another  sin- 
gular fact  isy  that  notwithstanding  this  unusual  pressure,  the  weather 
continued  cloudy,  the  cloudiness  being,  according  to  our  register,  7. 

Mr.  Coffin  accompanies  the  above  tables  with  drawings  of  the  ooun* 
try  surroundinff  Ogdensbuigh|  showing  the  variation  of  the  wind,  the 
rise  and  fell  of  the  thermometer  and  ocurometer,  &c. 


S.  Hourly  Meteorological  cbeervaUcns  ai  CohmMa  CoUegt^  1838. 

Hie  following  observations  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  plan  pro- 
poeed  for  regular  quarterly  simultaneous  observations* 

The  instruments  were  as  follows; 

A  fine  finglish  barometer  graduated  to  half  tenths,  and  reading  by  a 
vernier  to  .(K)2.  It  is  said  to  be  in  good  order.  The  zero  point  is  ob* 
tained  in  a  small  tiibe  rising  from  the  cistern  at  each  observation. 

The  attached  thermometer  is  graduated  to  degrees,  but  can  be  read  to 
•quarters  of  a  degree. 

The  detached  thermometer  is  an  English  instrument  of  standard  au- 
thority, covered  by  a  glass  slide,  but  provided  with  numerous  and  suffi- 
cient apertures  for  the  refeidy  ingress  of  the  air;  it^is  graduated  to  .2  of 
a  degree,  and  easily  reads  to  .  1  of  a  deeree. 

The  dew  point  is  ascertained  by  DinidPs  hygrometer;  the  instrument 
used  is  a  very  excellent  one,  containing  a  very  delicate  thermometer 

Saduated  to  d^rees,  but  reading  to  k .  All  observations  at  all  doubt- 
1  are  so  marked. 

The  radiator  consists  of  a  bright  metallic  concave  mirror,  in  the  focus 
of  which  is  the  ball  of  a  very  delickte  thermometer,  containing  a  co* 
lourless  liquid,  and  graduated  to  dsgre^.  It  is  mounted  on  a  loaded 
foot,  and  placed  freely  exposed  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  about  .30^* 

llie  direction  of  the  wind  is  taken  from  the  vane  of  a  steeple  close 
by,  and  is  therefore  merely  estimated  at  niffht,  as  the  direction  cannot 
at  all  times  he  accurately  ascertained  from  the  college  cupola. 

The  force  of  the  wind  is  demgnated  by  the  terms  light,  fresh  and 
strong,  modified  by  qualifying  terms.  From  the  circumstances  above 
named  it  is  evident  tbit  at  all  times  great  accuracy  cannot  be  attained. 

The  appearance  of  the  sky  is  carefully  watched,  and  rather  fully  de- 
With  the  exception  of  the  March  observations  all  have  been 
taken  in  the  cupola  of  the  colleffe,  which  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 
The  cistern  of  the  barometer  is  84  feet  above  high  tide.    la  March  the 
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cMeA  wuftbottt  M  feet  abpye  Uriitide  Dmi  ivddai  YaiiatioDB  of 
tempemtme  to  which  it  ms  theo  rabjected)  aomewhat  detnwst  bcm,  tht 
•ocoracy  of  the  barometrical  obaerrations,  aia  it  ia  not  certain  that  Iht 
tme  temperatiue  of  the  mereoiy  in  the  inatnunent  vaa  at  all  timeB  ia- 
dScated  by  the  attached  thermometer. 

The  naoal  precantiona  as  to  the  pladag  of  the  inatramenta  were  ta^ 
ken,  and  at  niriit  the  proper  means  for  reading  without  aftcting  the  in- 
ItraineBits  bjr  Uie  heat  of  the  hmp,^  were  piotided. 

QEOROE  C.  SCHAEFFER. 
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These  observations  vvere  made  during  the  waimtst  and 
brightest  days  of  July,  on  the  Montreal  mountain;  place 
of  observation  307  feet  above  St.  Lawrence.     The  first 
column  gives  the  day  and  hour;  the  second,  the  indica- 
tion of  sir  John  Hei^chePs  Actinometer,  (by  Robinson, 
London,)  mean  of  three  observalions;  the  i/tird,  the  temp, 
of  air  hi  the  shade,  tber.  Bft.  above  the  earth;  the  fourth 
the  indication  of  the  ther.  placed  in  the  stm  on  garden 
mould,  not  blackened,)  after  an  eicposureof  10  minutes. 
N.  B.  This  ActinoBieter  was,  in  Sept.  1837,  compared 
OD  the  same  spot  with  one  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  of  Oxford,  Eng.  and  cave  similar  indications. 
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StofVM^  ^€,  during  the  year. 

Jan.  8.  Wind  shifted  suddenly  from  NW  to  S  at  2  P.  M.;  at  4  Mew 
a  gale,  lasted  most  of  the  nighty  dust  flyings  no  snow* 

Jan.  21  to  28.  Heavy  snow  storm  from  N,  with  heavy  fall  of  snow; 
lasted  48  hours.. 

April  8.  Storm  with  rain;  wind  moving  at  N;  at  2  P.  M.  shifted 
suddenly  to  S  through  E;  blew  a  gale,  with  heavy  rain. 

July  29,  3.30  P.  M.  Thunder  storm  from  the  NW,  with  heavy 
rain.  The  storm  passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence^  along  the  Montreal  er  a 
shore  of  the  river,  returned  in  about  30  minutes  down  the  south  shore, 
along  Laprairie,  as  far  as  Boucherville,  and  again  returned  up  the  river 
with  increased  violence;  thunder,  lightning,  and  the  heaviest  rain  falling 
in  one  continued  tropical  shower  from  3.30  to  9  P.  M.  At  10  P»  mi 
bright  moon,  starlight,  and  perfectly  ealm.  The  electric  fluid  fell  and 
consumed  a  barn  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  two  miles  above 
the  city.  Thermometer  in  shade,  previous  to  storm,  indicated  85^— 
fell  to  77^  during  storm.  Thermometer  in  the  sun,  on  ganlen  mould, 
indicated  112^;  airier  exposure  to  storm,  same  place,  gave  77^. 

Sept.  22.  Equinoxial  gale  commenced  about  11  P.  M.  of  22d;  con- 
tinued  blovnng,  with  heavy  showers,  and  without  intermission,  till  son* 
set  of  the  24th;  wind  varying  from  W  to  SW  and  W. 

Nov.  5.  Began  to  blow  from  the  N  at  7  P.  M.;  blew  hard  all  B^t, 
with  rain,  till  9  A.  M.  of  the  6th,  when  wind  shifted  suddenly  to  Sw, 
and  blew  a  gale,  w*ith  snow  and  sleet,  till  9  A.  M.  of  7th,  when  wind 
again  sudden  ly  dianged  to  the  N,^  and  continued  blowing  hard  all  day. 

Dec.  23.  Barometer  rapidly  falling  all  day  till  6  P.  M.  when  low- 
est, (29.282);  then  a  heavy  storm  commenced  from  the  NW,  and 
lasted  16  hours,  with  great  violence;  vrind  did  not  abate  till  noon  of 
the  24th.  During  the  storm  the  barometer  rose  .702|  and  the  thenno- 
meter  fell  39^. 
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4.  Thermomdricat  and  Barometncal  Observations  at  Bochisterj  Ay  Reo. 

Chester  Dewey. 

THERMOMETER. 

Result  of  observations  of  the  tbermometeri  made  at  7  A.  M.  2  P. 
M.  and  9  P.  M.  Two  means  are  given;  the  first  is  one  third  of  the 
daily  observations,  and  the  other  formed  as  direct€d  by  the  Regents. 


Ut  half  «r 

1838. 

mooth. 

January, 

36.47 

Febntt.ry, 

18.29 

March, «  . 

31.65 

April, ^  « • 

37.40 

May, 

48.40 

June, «• 

66.64 

July, 

74.49 

August, 

69.31 

September,.  ••-« 

60.40 

October, 

60.73 

November, . . « • 

38.29 

Deoembec,  ..«• 

26.63 

Sd  half  Of 
month. 


26.94 
12.12 
38.98 


lit 


31.13 
15.20 
35.43 


bt  half  of 
month. 


37.73 

37.56 

64.13 

51.36 

70.71 

68.62 

71.04 

72.74 

67.46 

68.64 

58.71 

69.55 

39- 12 

44.74 

27.04 

32.66 

18.83 

22.66 

540.19 

Mean,.. 

45.82 

37.08 
18.23 
31.94 
37.04 
48.60 
66.71 
74.61 
69.12 
60.26 
60.54 
38.51 
26.26 


adhiJftif 
nonth. 


26.75 
12.14 
38. '76 
37.95 
54.03 
70.59 
71.10 
67.46 
68.59 
38.97 
27.04 
18.76 


SdlBMII. 


31.24 
15.17 
35.47 
37.48 
51.08 
68.65 
72.80 
68.53 
59.42 
44.57 
32.77 
22.39 


539.57 


44.96 


BAROMETER. 

There  have  been  remarkable  ihictaations  in  the  barometer  for  the  last 
three  sionths. 

Jfeun  height  of  Baromder. 

January, 29.67 

February, 29.58 

March, 29.63 

April, 29.65 

May, 29.49 

June, 29.54 

July, .,  29.68 

August, 29.64 

September, 29.69 

October, 29.51 

November,  29.60 

December, 29.58 


Mean, 29.58 


8M  {Si 

5.  tEMPERAlTJRS  OF  LAKE  ONTAtltd. 

Taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  acioiB  the  lake  to  Coboutg,  in 

Upper  Canada. 

Obstrvaiioiu. 

1838.                            May  14.    May  21. 

.  5  Air, 65  7a 

^  )  Water,   62  60 

2  JAir, 63  72 

•*  )  Water, 48  65 

,  \Air,    42  69 

*  )Water, 40  60 

.  J  Air, 40  62 

*  /Water, 88  40 

.  5  Air, 39  46 

°  J  Water, 37  88 

ft  JAir, 39  44 

*•  i  Water, 36  37 

-  J  Air, 39  43 

'  ?  Water, 36  37 

a  SAir, 40  42 

**  /Water, 37  38 

o  5  Air, 40  42 

^  /Water, 33  38 

.(.    SAir, 42  47 

^"    /Water, 40  42 

I .    \  Air, 46  46 

/  Water, -. 44  44 

,Q    5Air, 49  52 

"    ^  Water, 48  48 

The  result  of  these  two  series  of  observations  is  exactly  the  same  » 
those  taken  last  year  and  tnnsmitted  to  the  Regents.  Hence  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  continue  them  longer. 

These  12  obserrations  were  made  from  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  to 
Cobourg,  at  about  five  miles  distance.  The  temperature  decreases  to  the 
middle  of  the  lake. 

REV.  CHESTER  DEWET,  Rochttter. 

6.  RISE  OF  WATER  IN  THE  LAKES. 

Lake  Ontario  was  nearly  two  feet  higher  in  the  summer  of  1838  than 
in  that  of  1837.  This  higher  rise  of  the  waters  seems  to  be  indispu- 
table. It  continued  through  the  summer,  gradually  lessening  with  the 
increased  and  continued  heat  of  summer.  Reason  of  the  fact.  More 
water  is  poured  into  the  lake,  or  less  dischan^ed,  or  both.  As  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  channel  for  discharge  is  less  than  before,  it  must  be 
true  that  more  water  is  poured  into  the  lake.  Less  may  have  been  eva- 
porated. But  the  great  probability  is,  that  more  has  actually  been 
poured  into  the  lakes,  even  if  less  has  been  evaporated.  The  conside- 
rable fiill  in  the  summer  was  not  owii^  so  much  to  evaporation  as  it 
was  to  the  long  period  of  time  in  wbicli  only  a  small  quantity  of  nin 
fell.    Th«  drought  of  the  last  summer  and  autumn  is  fully  knows. 

REV.  CHESTER  DEWET,  BoOattr. 
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7.  TEMPERATtJRE  OF  WELLS. 

July  6.  Temperature  of  water  in  my  well  at  1  P.  M.  48^;  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  time  88°  in  the  shade*  Depth  of 
the  well,  twelve  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  top  of  the  water.  Water 
two  feet  deep. — OorUand. 

Jan.  19,  Temp,  of  well,  45*^,  Air,  34° 

Feb.  17,  do  43.  do  11. 

March  19,  do  44.6  do  24. 

April  16,  do  44.  do  28. 

May  18,  do  46.5  do  53. 

June  15,  do  47.  do  64. 

July  18,  do  48.  do  74. 

Aug.  20,  do  49.5  do  80. 

Sept.  22,  do  61 «  do  68. 

Oct.  19,  do  60.5  do  51. 

Nov.  20,  do  48.  do  28. 

Dec  19,  do  46.  do  34. 

Average, 46.91+ 

Mean  annual  temp.  1835,  46 .84''    of  well, 47 .90"^ 

do                1836,  do      45.16          do       48.00 

•  do            ,     1837,  do      45.24          do       46.56 

do                 1838,  do      46.06          do       46.91 

The  effect  of  the  atmospheric  temp,  upon  the  temp,  of  the  water  in 
the  well  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  above  record  of  observations. 
Compare  observations  for  January  and  February;  for  April  and  May; 
for  October  and  November,  &c.  For  further  explanations,  see  remarks, 
observations,  &c.  for  1836  and  '37. — Oncndaga. 

Mton  Temperature  ofwdl  water ^  ascertained  at  the  depth  of  16  feet. 

May, 37^ 

June,.    ••••    •• 41.5 

July, 4 46.5 

August, » •  60. 

September, •  •  •  50.4 

October, 49. 

November, •  46. 

December, 43. 

Ogdensburgh. 
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9.  VARIATION  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

A  portion  of  the  astronomical  meridian  about  forty  rods  in  length, 
has  been  determined  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  about  a  mile  south- 
east of  the  academy,  and  permanent  monuments  erected.  I  have  not 
been  able,  for  want  of  time,  to  make  observations  in  the  manner,  nor  at 
the  time  of  day,  recommended  by  the  Regents.  The  only  one  which 
I  have  made  was  in  November,  in  the  afternoon.  The  compass  which 
I  used,  read  by  its  vernier,  angles  of  five  minutes.  On  applyixig  it  to 
the  line  the  variation  was  shown  to  be  6^  10'  W.     (^densburgh. 

The  magnetic  needle  was  found  to  vary  4°  30'  W,  from  observations 
made  on  the  sun's  setting  and  rising  amplitude  on  the  6lh  and  7th  of 
July,  as  follows: 

July  6th  the  sun's  setting  amplitude  was  .  • .  •  •     W.  36^  N. 
July  7th  the  sun's  rising  amplitude  was E.  27^  N. 


lO 


Difference, 9 

Half  Difference, 4°  SO' 

The  true  variation  of  the  compass,  wich  also  agrees  with  the  result 
obtained  by  comparing  the  observed  amplitude  with  the  true  amplitude, 
as  deduced  from  rules  laid  down  by  N.  Bowditch,  as  follows: 

July  6th,  observed  amplitude, •  •     W.  36^  N. 

True  amplitude, 31^  30* 

Variation  of  compass,  (westerly  as  before,)  4^^  30' 

July  7th,  observed  amplitude, E.  27°  N. 

True  amplitude, 31®  30' 

Variation  of  compass, 4®  30' 

These  observations  were  made  for  me  by  Col.  Elijah  B.  McCSall,  an 
experienced  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  from  an  elevation  in  the  town 
of  Guilford,  adjacent  to  Oxford,  and  the  horizontal  line  was  defined  by 
a  well  adjusted  levelling  instrument  attached  to  the  surveying  apparatus. 

It  was  my  intention  to  notice  the  variation  of  the  needle  on  the  first 
of  October,  from  observations  on  the  north  star,  in  order  to  compare  the 
result  with  that  of  Col.  McCall,  but  I  was  unable  to  do  so  in  coose* 
quence  of  ill  health. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  observations  made  as  above. 
Oxford. 

M.  O.  McKOON. 

Variation  in  the  needle  in  the  autumn  of  1837, 5^  4'  W.  Rocbeater. 
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11.  A  CATALOGUE 

Of  indigenous  plants  found  growing  in  the  vicinily  of  Kinderhook  ^ca^ 
demy^  and  analyztd  by  the  botanic  class  in  this  instUution^  during  the 
summer  of  1838. 

Herbaceous  plants* 


Anemone  Tiiginiana, 
dichotoma, 
nemorosa, 
thalictroides, 
Achillea  millefoliuui) 
Actea  americana, 
Antirrhinum  linariai 
Agrostcmma  githago, 
Apocynum  androsemifoUttm, 
Aquilegia  canadensisi 
Arctium  lappa, 
Aralia  racemosai 
nudicaulis, 
Arum  tryphillum, 
Arcnaria  glabra, 
Baptisia  tinctoria, 
Bignonia  truropicanSi 
Campanula  americanai 
Chiroaphila  umbellalai 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum, 
Cxuta  maculata, 
bulbifera, 
Coptis  trifolia, 
Convolvulus  repens, 
Convallaria  bifolia, 

stellatai 

trifolia, 

racemosa, 

biflora, 

multiflorai 

latifolia, 
Cuscuta  americana, 
Cypripedium  pubescens, 

arictinum, 
Cnlcus  lanceolatus, 

arvensis, 
Clematis  virginica, 
Chelidonium  magus, 
Cerastium  semidecandrum, 
Calla  palustris, 
lutetiana. 


Equisetum  hyeroale, 
Erylhronium  americanum, 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum, 
Fragaria  virginiana, 
Geum  rii^le, 

virginianum, 
Galium  trifidum, 

tinctonum, 

lanceolatum, 
Geranium  maculatum, 
Goodyera  pubescens, 
Gualtheria  procumbens, 
Gyromia  virginiana, 
Hepatica  americana, 
Hypoxis  erecta, 
Ictodes  foetida, 
Impatiens  palida, 
fulva, 
Inula  helenium, 
Indigofera  tinctoria, 
Iris  versicolor, 
Lamium  amplexicaule, 
Leontodon  taraxacum, 
Lilium  pbiladelphicum, 

canadense, 

superbum. 
Lobelia  cardinalis, 
inflata, 
kalmii, 
Lupinus  perennis, 
Lysimackia  quadrifolia, 
Macrotys  raceroosa, 
Mitella  diphylla, 
Mitchella  repens, 
Menyanthes  trifoliata, 
Monotropa  uniflora, 
Nepeta  cataria, 
Nymphea  odorata, 
Nyssa  multiflora, 
Oeonthera  bienniS| 
parvtfloia, 
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Orchis  flava, 
Pteris  aquilioa, 
Penstemon  pubescens, 
Prunella  Tulgaris, 
Pyrola  rotundifolia, 
Ranunculus  abortivus, 
acris, 
repens, 
Rumex  acetosellus, 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia, 
Sanguinaria  canadensis, 
Sisyrinchium  anceps, 
Solidago  latifolia, 
Trillium  Purpureum, 
Trientalis  americana, 
Typhilla  latifolia, 
Uvularia  perfoliata, 
sessifolia, 
grandiflora, 
Veronica  officinalis, 
anagallis, 
Yerbascum  tbapsus, 
Viola  cuculatta, 
pubescens, 

Woody  plants. 
Acer  nibrum, 

dasycarpum, 

saccbarinum, 
Aesculus  hippocastaneum, 
Alnus  serulata, 
Aronia  botriapium, 
Betula  populifolia, 

lenta, 
Castanea  vesca, 
Gary  a  alba, 
Diervilla  humilis, 


FaguB  femiginea, 
Fraxinus  sambucifoUa, 

acuminata, 
Hamamelis  Tirginica, 
Juniperus  yiiginiana, 
Juglans  cinerea, 
Lauras  sassafras, 
Ostrya  viiginica, 
Populus  angulata, 
dilatata, 
^Platanus  occidentalis, 
Pnmus  virginiana, 

serotina, 
Pinus  resinosa, 
rigida, 
strobus, 
pendula, 
Quercus  alba, 

tinctoria, 
Robinia  pseudoacacia, 
Rosa  parviflora, 
Rubus  villosus, 
strigosus, 
occidentalis, 
trivialis, 
Spirea  salicifolia, 
tomentosa, 
Sambucus  canadensis, 
pubescens, 
Tilia  glabra, 
Ulmus  americana, 

fulva, 
Vaccinium  corymbosum, 
frondosum, 
dumosum, 
resinosum, 
Zanthoxylum  fraxineum. 


Remarks. 

This  being  the  first  season  in  which  I  have  examined  the  botanical 
specimens  found  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Kinderhook  Academy,  many 
plants  escaped  my  notice  until  the  most  favorable  season  for  examining 
them  had  past.  We  hope,  during  the  succeeding  academic  year,  not 
only  to  extend  our  researches  in  this  department  of  natural  history,  but 
prepare  a  catalogue  of  the  zoological  and  mineralogical  specimens  found 
in  this  vicinity. 

W.  V.  S.  WOODWORTH, 
Principal  of  the  Ladies  Deparimeni  in  Kinderhook  Academy, 


*  Phtaaus  ooddentalat.   A  tree  of  this  spedee,  now  growing  in  thie  vilkge, 
tjT'two  ftot  in  cirou  wUiwiioe. 
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REM AIUES. 

Slsty  6  A.  M.  Very  light  lain,  sky  dear  in  the  E,  horhton,  wind  gus- 
ty. From  midnight  it  has  been  windy,  with  a  falling  ba- 
rometer and  gentle  rain. 

7.  9cy  threatening^  Tapour  clouds  much  agitated,  varying  SW; 

xfE  and  W;  E;  40'  completely  overcast. 

8.  Light  rain,  clouds  dispersea  in  SW,  dense  mist  in  N;  30' 

clouds  dispersed  in  zenith;  46'  upper  strata  rf  clouds  from 
E. 

9.  Sky  clearing;  cum.  rising  in  E,  wind  varying;  38'  sun  shone 

through  clouds,  40'  30"  obscuration;  46'  doiids  lowering; 
patches  of  blue  sky  in  the  N. 

10.  Broken  vapor  clouds  passing  over  and  discharge  a  few  drops; 

lines  of  vap.  N  and  S;  19'  sun  entered  Cancer:  cloudy;  47' 
cum.  in  NE,  sun  gleamy;  upper  clouds  move  from  £,  mid- 
dle from  S,  and  lower  from  W . 

11.  Neigh  of  sun  threat  blue  sky  N  studded  with  fleece  clouds;  17' 

blue  sky  in  zenith;  overcast  in  N;  46'  overcast  in  zenith; 
sun  obscured. 

12.  Cloudy;  blue  sky  in  zenith;  30'  clear;  solar  radiator  14^;  ex- 

ternal thermometer  66^. 
1  P.  M.  Blue  sky  in  zenith;  cumuli  in  N;  21'  high  water,  Lon- 
don; wind  gusty;  50'  sun  obscured  by  cumulus  clouds. 

2.  Cumuli  cover  half  the  sky;  they  lower;  affect  the  tempera- 

ture; 26'  sun  obscured  by  a  large  cloud,  heavily  chaiged 
with  electric  rain;  40'  light  rein. 

3.  Overcast;  licht  rain;  30'  blue  sky  in  zenitL 

4.  Cleat  blue  sky.  little  glare,  N:  6'  sky  covered  with  fflare.  ez- 

cepting  m Ue  SE. 

6.  Fair;  much  glare  N  and  S. 

6^  Blue  sky,  broken  by  light  cumuli;  35'  clouds  lowering. 

7.  ^^      ^^    and  light  cumuli;,  sun  obscured;  40'  clouds  ibc<  co- 

ver the  sky;  sun  approaches  horizon,  exhibiting  prismatic 
display;  wind  gusty. 

8.  Overcast;  dense  vapor  clouds  near  W  horizon;  18'  sun  set; 

22'  vapor  clouds  in  zenith;  light  deposition. 

9.  Clear  Uue  sky;  two  bends  of  glare  extending  from  SW  to 

NE;  60'  ursa  major  visible;  63'  ursa  minor  visible. 

10.  Clear  in  the  zenith;  stara  of  2  mag.  visible;  18'  Jupiter  ob- 

scured; 25'  stare  totally  obscured;  30'  stare  3  mag.  visible 
by  telescope;  N  cloudy. 

11.  Clear  and  cloudless;  stare  4th  mag.  visible;  17'  cloudy  N  and 

30'  light  clouds  from  W  to  E,  through  which  the  stare  are 
visible. 

12.  Clouds  in  zen.;  Jupiter  obscured  by  ditto;  dense  clouds  N; 

35m.  cloudless  over  the  whole  heavens;   stare  brilliant; 

51m.  high  water;  light  clouds  move  from  NW  to  SE. 
SStd    1  A.  M.  Clear  blue  sky;  stare  6th  mag.  visible. 

2.  Blue  sky  unbroken;  34m.  new  moon,  dear,  Mercury  and 

Venus  shone  brilliantly. 
8.  Bine  sky  unbroken;  wind  gusty;  46m.  sun  riling. 
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4*  Blue  sky;  a  lig^  doad  imwing  from  W  to  E;  iSn.  aunnli 
paasiDg  nundly  to  the  £. 

5.  Clear  blue  sky;  30m.  cloudy;  40m.  Dunbus  paasiiig  npidly 
to  NE,  and  obscure  sun. 

6.  Fair;  sun  dispelling  clouds;  54m.  sky  oo?ered  witli  g^, 

BAROMETER. 

Maximum  on  the  31st,  at  12  P.  M.  92.910. 
Mudmum  on  the  22d,  at  6  and  6  A.  M*  29.950. 
Minimum  on  the  21st,  at  6  A.  M.  29.690. 

Ifinimum  on  the  22d,  at  1     <^  29.926. 

THERMOMETERS. 

Max.  hourly  readings  on  the  2l8t,  at  1  P.  M.  67^6. 
Max.  hourly  readings  on  the  22d,  at  6  A.  M.  67.6. 
Min.  hourly  readings  on  the  21st,  at  12  P.  M.  55^0. 
Min.  hourly  readings  on  the  22d|  at    3  A.  M.  53  2. 

SELF-REGISTERING. 

Maximum  of  the  2\H. 

On  the  earth, 68  0 

4  feet  abtfve  earth, 69  o 

30  feet  above  do    72  0 

Mmnum  afthit  21«t 

On  the  earth,         A.  M.  56°1, P.M.      50°0 

4  feet  above  earth,     «      57  6, «         63  0 

80  feet  above  do       «      67  5, ....; "         48o 

JUbxtmsiffi  €ff  thi  22d 

On  the  earth, , 6rc 

4  feet  above  earth, 580 

30  feet  above  earth, 60  0 

Minimaim  of  (he  22d, 

On  the  earth, b^ 

4  feet  above  earth,. 62  0 

30  feet  above  earth, 510 

The  instruments  used  in  these  observations,  were  the  standard  iostn- 
ments  made  for  the  society  by  Mr.  Woods,  of  Hatton  Gvarden,  Loodoo. 
See  Transactions,  vol.  I.  The  barometer  needs  no  corrections  for  capaci- 
ty, capillarity,  or  temperature.  External  thermometer,  northern  aspect,  4 
feet  from  the  earth,  and  1  foot  from  the  v?all.  Strength  of  vrind,  0,  calm; 
1,  light  air;  2,  light  breeze;  3,  gentle  breeze;  4,  moderate  breeze;  5, 
fVesh  breeze;  6,  strong  breeze;  7,  moderate  gale;  8,  fresh  gale;  % 
strong  gale;  10,  v?hole  gale;  II,  storm;  12,  hurricane.  Tbennome' 
ters  are  Fahr.  scale  div.  to  tenths  of  a  degree. 

We  have  ereat  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  the  members  of  the  Meteo- 
rological Soaety,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  important  science  of  Meteo- 
K  rology,  the  preceding  observations,  conducted  in  accordance  with  tbe 

!  views  of  our  distinguished  fellow-member,  Sir  John  F.  W.  Heiscbel. 
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The  obflerrotions  were  made  by  a  committee,  selected  by  the  council  from 
their  body;  and  both  as  reprda  the  inatnimenta  employed,  and  the  at- 
tention exerdaed  in  obaerymg  their  indications,  may  daim  perfect  reli- 
ance. 

Bj  order  of  tl^  council. 

W.  H.  WHITE,       I  .T,.^,^,.^ 
CHARLES  DIXON,  ]  ^«^''»'^- 
JOHN  REYNOLDS, fbr««niSknAiiy. 
Directing  Rqpurter,  Robket  Cask  Woods,  Esq. 
Lofidofi,  June  22,  1838. 
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REMARKS. 

Slst,  6  A.  M.  Cirri  forming  in  the  S;  dew  fiJIing;  misty. 

7.  A  few  light  cum.  clouds;  fo^  rapidly  forming. 

8.  Fog  increasing,  obscuring  objects  at  100  feet  distance. 

9.  Fog  rapidly  vanishing;  a  faint  halo  visible  for  a  few  minutes. 

10.  Clear  in  the  zenith;  mrge  cum.  clouds  in  the  N. 

11.  Cloudy  in  the  N  and  W. 

12.  Clouds  in  the  E  and  SE;  dense  cum.  in  the  N;  fresh  breese 

rising. 
1  P.  M.  Clear  in  the  zenith;  cloudy  N  and  N£;  wind  var.  fiom 

NE  by  N  to  N,  NW. 

2.  do  cum.  increasing  between  the  N  and  E. 

3.  do  cum.  clouds  in  the  S  and  SW. 

4.  do  do  NE;  cimistratus  NW. 

6.  do  few  light  patches  of  cum.  highly  tinged 

with  the  lays  of  the  setting  sun. 

6.  Clear;  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  visible. 

7.  do  do 

8.  Overcast,  with  vapor;  stars  of  the  second  and  third  magni- 

tude visible. 

9.  Calm,  clear,  and  serene;  a  meteor  S  took  a  NEly  direction. 

10.  do  a  small  meteor  from  Ursa  Major,  NE 

direction. 

11.  do  light  breeze. 

12.  do 

22d,    1.  do  at  Ih.  46m.  mist  rising. 

2.  do 

3.  do  heavy  dew  falling. 

4.  do  li^t  cum.  passing  from  N  to  S. 

5.  do  light  breeze  from  SSW. 

6.  Sun  rising;  clouds  forming  in  the  E;  fog  coming  on. 

BAROMETER. 

Max.  on  the  2l8t  at  11  and  12  P.  M.  30.026  )  j|^^    ^9  9806 

Min.  do  6  A.  M 29.936)  ' 

Range         do        0.091  inch. 

Max.onthe22dat6  A.M 30060iiyr^„  on  tUR 

Min.        do  1A.M 30.030  }**^»^-^' 

Range  of  the  barometer  on  the  22d,  0.030  inch. 
Whole  range,  0. 121  inch. 

THERMOMETER. 

» 

Max.  hourly  Hsadingson  tiie  2l8t  at  J  p.  M.  61  .r  j  j^,^  gy  g  j^ 

Mm.         do  do  7  A.  M.  45 .5    )  ' 

Range  of  thermometer  on  the  21st,  16^2. 

Max.  hourly  readines  on  the  22d  at  1  A.  M.  48.6^  )  Mean  46^  2  Fk. 

IMKn.        do  do      do    6    do     43.8  )  ' 

Range  of  thermometer  on  the  22d,  4^6.    Whole  xange>  20^8. 
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Sdf'Eegigtering  do. 

Max.  on  the  Slst  on  the  eartb,  60^0  ) 

do  4  ft.  above,    60 . 9  V  Mean,  61® .  63  Fa. 

do  30    do  64.0^ 

Min.  on  the  Slst  on  the  earth,  39.8''  ) 

do  4  ft.  above,    45.5   V  Mean,  4r.76  Fa. 

do  30    do  40.0  ) 

Range  of  max.  and  min.  on  the  earth,  21^.8 1 

do  4  ft.  above,     15.4  V  Far. 

do  30    do  24.0) 

Max.  dew  point,  Daniell's  hygrometer,  ^1°  ?  lyr  «     40© 

Min.  dew  point, 45    \  ' 

Max.  on  the  22d, 

On  the  earth,  58^0) 
4  ft.  above,    60.0  V  Mean,  60''43. 
30    do  63.3^ 

Min.  on  the  22d, 

On  the  earth,  40®  ) 
4  ft.  above,     42    >  Mean,  40®  Fa. 
30    do  38    ) 

Range  of  min.  and  max.  on  the  earth,  18®0.     4  ft.  above  the  earth, 
18®0.     30  ft.  above  the  earth,  25®3. 
Max.  dew  point,  Daniell's  hygrometer,  47®  )  »,        ^-o 

Min.  dew  point, 43  ^^^^^  - 

The  Barometer  (the  society's  standard,)  is  placed  48  feet  above  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  river  Thames,  and  the  readings  corrected  for 
capillarity,  &c.  The  external  ther.  has  a  northern  aspect,  four  feet 
from  the  earth  and  one  foot  from  the  walL 

W.  H.  WHITE,  Secretary. 


iruice  of  the  meteoric  shower  of  JVbv,  13^,  1838,  at  Richmond^  England^ 
by  Robert  Caslsl  Woods,  Esq.  member  of  numerous  learned  societies. 

(Commanioated  to  the  Albany  Inttitm*.) 

The  night  of  Monday  the  12th  of  November,  1838,  being  the  time 
for  the  periodical  return  of  an  unusual  number  of  meteors,  I  determined  to 
leave  London  on  account  of  the  obstruction  the  buildings  oflfer  in  this 
crowded  city,  to  locate  myself  in  the  delightful  village -of  Richmond, 
Surrey,  which  is  situated  about  nine  miles  west  of  the  metropolis,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  annual  return  of  the  remarkable  phenome- 
non. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  as 
to  predicate  a  clear  night.  When  below  the  horizon,  but  on  account  of 
the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  apparently  above  it,  there  was  a  grand 
display  of  a  rich  profusion  of  red,  orange  and  rosy-coloured  hues. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  from  NNE  during  the  day,  and  as  the  shades  of 
evening  drew  on,  the  breeze  increased;  the  night  was  consequently  very 
cold.  It  was  one  of  those  clear  nights  which  astronomers  in  this  part 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  month  of  November,  but  seldom  witness. 
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At  10  hours  16  minutes  P.  M.  (dock  time)  my  attention  ivas  arrest- 
ed by  these  "  heavenly  precipitates;"  a  meteor  without  train  fell  from 
the  star  a  Lyra;  it  was  of  a  beautiful  yellow  tinge,  resembling  or  molu, 
and  took  its  direction  across  the  Milky  way.  At  11  hours  another  me- 
teor fell  from  a  star  north  of  the  Pleiades.  At  11  hours  48  minutes  a 
large  meteor  with  train  fell  fvom  y  Cassiopeia,  and  crossed  the  Galaxy 
at  an  angle  of  near  ninety  degrees.  The  appearance  of  this  meteor  was 
Tery  remarkable.  Its  size  was  that  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
in  colour  and  appearance  equal  to  the  planet  Venus  when  at  her  max- 
imum brilliancy.  Its  train  was  peculiarly  marked;  at  first  it  was  per- 
pendicular to,  and  afterwards  parallel  with  the  horizon. 

From  twelve  o'clock  (midnight,  12th,)  till  3  hours  20  minutes  on 
the  13th,  nine  meteors  /ell,  all  crossing  the  Galaxy,  at  angles  of  from 
seventy  to  eighty  degrees;  six  were  without  trains  and  three  with 
trains. 

Up  to  this  period  but  little  encouragement  was  held  out  for  expecting 
a  recurrence  of  the  shower,  as  the  number  of  meteors  which  had  fallen 
was  not  greater  than  on  ordinary  nights.  I  therefore  began  to  despair 
of  witnessing  the  grand  display  seen  in  former  years.  It  recurred 
however  to  my  recollection,  that  on  some  occasions  the  ^^  shower"  did 
not  commence  till  near  four  o'clock.  I  therefore  continued  to  direct 
my  attention  to  the  NN£,  whence  the  greater  number  of  meteors- had 
fallen.  ^ 

There  was  nothing  now  to  engage  my  attention  than  to  survey  the 
curtain  which  is  so  richly  emblazoned  with  innumerable  gems  by  the 
Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  and  which  surrounds  and  covers  the 
earth  like  a  vast  tunicle,  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  horizon  with  a 
beauty  and  symmetry  worthy  the  miger  of  Omnipotence. 

At  3  hours  35  minutes  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  heavens  could 
scarcely  be  exceeded,  neither  the  pencil  of  the  Artist,  nor  the  language 
of  the  orator  adequately  depict  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  heavens. 
From  £N£  to  N  meteors  fell  like  a  shower  of  bomb-shells  in  a  bombard- 
ment, and  in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  defy  every  attempt  to  watch 
their  particular  direction  and  course  among  the  stars,  or  to  ascertain 
their  precise  number.  The  whole  visible  heavens  were  illuminated  by 
the  light  such  a  number  of  meteors  diffused  in  their  descent  towards  the 
earth;  and.l  felt  amply  paid  for  the  pain  I  experienced  by  being  the 
spectator  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  sights  as  could 
possibly  be  conceived. 

The  shower  of  meteors  appeared  to  take  their  direction  from  NNE 
and  N,  as  if  the  direction  of  their  trains  was  occasioned  by  the  wind, 
which  as  I  before  remarked  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  former  point 

The  total  number  of  meteors  could  not  have  fallen  short  of  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred;  the  maximum  number  fell  at  3  hours  45  mi- 
nutes. 

The  colour  of  the  meteors  was  generally  of  a  lightly  tinged  yellow; 
their  trains  had  an  azure  tint  which  appeared  to  become  deeper  as  they 
approached  the  earth. 

We  may  conclude  the  meteoric  shower  of  November  13th|  1838,  was 
equal  in  interest  and  splendor  to  any  of  a  former  year. 

At  Paris  it  rained  tul  11  o'clock  on  Monday  lughtj  and  there  was  a 
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faint  aurora  wbidh  was  also  seen  at  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  but  at  Rich- 
inond  it  was  remarkably  fair  and  clear;  and  on  Tuesday  morning  the 
13th,  5  o'clock,  my  thermometer  marked  26  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

We  have  for  some  time  past  observed  a  return  of  the  shower  of  the 
12-13th  of  November;  and  besides  the  shower  of  August  11th,  there 
are  some  others  of  less  importance,  whose  periodicity  will  ultimately 
be  proved.  It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  inquiry  how  this  phenomenon 
is  produced,  and  whether  it  occurs  only  in  evening  and  early  in  the 
rooming?  If  I  am  not  egregiously  mistaken,  they  may  be  observed  in 
the  day  were  we  advantageously  located  to  notice  them.  I  mentioned 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Meteorological  Society,  that  on  Tuesday  the  13th 
of  November  last,  I  saw  meteors  fall  from  the  zenith  at  two  P.  M.  I 
Since  then  I  have  received  an  authenticated  account  of  a  large  meteor 
which  fell  into  4he  Swan  river  last  year  at  noon  1 

Whether  the  ^^  meteoric  shower"  is  an  electric  or  magnetic  phenome> 
non  has  not  been  decided;  nor  indeed  have  our  observations  been  di- 
rected to  this  subject.  We  have  simply  established  the  periodicity  of 
the  phenomenon.  From  several  experiments  during  the  night  when 
showers  have  occurred,  neither  a  diminution  nor  an  accession  of  the 
electric  fluid  has  been  indicated  by  the  collecting  apparatus.  The  at- 
mosphere has  been  generally  positively  electrified.  The  dipping  needle 
has  been  sensibly  affected. 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  this  phenomenon  is  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  meteoric  zone;  if  there  be  a  meteoric  zone,  it  is  not  the  same 
in  both  hemispheres;  thus,  while  in  America,  the  radiating  point  is  usu- 
ally Camelopardalus,  in  Europe  it  is  Leo. 

On  ordinary  nights,  I  have  generally  observed  meteors  to  fall  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  wind,  and  when  there  has  been  much  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere,  meteors  have  not  had  trains,  contrariwise  a  dry  at- 
mosphere, the  light  has  been  of  a  brighter  yellow  colour,  and  their  de- 
scent (^^nerelly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Severe  gales  have  usually  followed  a  ^^meteoric  shower,^'  whose  pe- 
riodicity may  be  identified  with  the  shower,  and  their  strength  or  force 
to  approximate  in  some  degree  to  the  number  of  meteors  which  have 
fidlen. 

ROBERT  CARR  WOODS. 

Londmy  December  S4M,  183& 


Suggested  improvenwUs  in  the  mode  of  observing  metwrobgical  pketuh 
menaj  in  a  letter  from  Robert  Carr  Woods,  Esq.  of  London,  re-» 
gistrar  and  member  of  the  council  of  the  Meteorou^cal  Society  of 
London,  to  M.  IL  Webster,  corresponlng  secretary  of  the  Albany 
Institute. 

(Conmiioicaled  to  Um  Albany  lattitata.) 

I  forward  yon  herewith  a  copy  of  the  observations  at  the  autumnal 
equinoK. 

I  do  not  intend  to  continue  taking  the  observations  at  the  eauiuujt 
and  solstice.    It  has  been  reconmiended  to  take  them  monthly  in  ths 
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{lace  of  quarterly.  Query«  Is  a  calendar  or  a  lunar  month  intended  f 
f  the  former,  may  we  not  inquire  what  have  atmospheric  changes  to  do 
with  a  calendar  month  1  Surely  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  our  calen- 
dar months  are  according  to  the  law  of  nature.  If  the  latter  month 
(lunar)  was  intended ^  we  know  that  the  lunar  action  upon  the  weather 
has  been  denied  in  toto. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  recommendation  of  hourly  observations  was 
precipitate,  and  for  this  reason,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  ^me  when  changes 
occur  in  the  atmosphere.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  we  can  observe  the 
connection  of  these  changes  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  until  we 
have  been  informed  of  the  time  when  they  really  take  place.  Hourly 
observations  will  not  ffive  us  the  time  of  atmospheric  chanees,  even 
were  they  taken  monthly  or  weekly.  If  the  effects  of  atmos[meric  dis-' 
turbances  were  mechanical  instead  of  chemical,  we  possibly  might  tmce 
the  effects  to  their  sources  by  r^ular  observations.  But  since  the  range 
of  atmospheric  phenomona  is  as  eccentric  as  are  the  orbits  of  comets, 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  the  irregularities.  Would  it  not  then  be  better  to  form  a 
committee  of  observers,  who  would  agree  to  take  it  by  turns  to  watdi 
when  changes  occur  in  the  atmosphere,  not  at  stated  hours,  but  by  the 
co-operation  of  three  observers,  one  of  whom  might  watch  the  barome- 
ter and  magnetic  needle;  a  second  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thennometeiS| 
and  an  electrical  apparatus;  and  a  third  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and 
sky,  as  to  clouds,  wind,  &c.  simultaneous  every  ten  minutes  or  quarter 
of  an  hour.*  As  it  would  not  be  expected  that  gentlemen  could  under* 
take  so  laborious  a  task,  and  as  the  advantage  would  be  a  national  one, 
let  every  individual  who  desires  the  advancement  of  meteorological 
science  subscribe  towards  remunerating  persons  eligible  to  perform  the 
duty,  and  who/ee/  an  inieresi  in  the  mvaUgation.  The  committee  might 
apportion  to  each  his  respective  duty  during  the  day  and  at  night.  Tht 
results  of  these  observations  would  be  of  more  real  utility  to  meteoro- 
logy than  the  isolated  observations  of  centuries,  whether  taken  quarter- 
ly or  monthly.  If  after  two  or  three  years'  observations  of  every  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  atmosphere,  any  connection  should  be  found 
in  the  nature  or  character  of  these  changes  for  certain  months^  days  or 
hours  J  we  might,  without  hesitation,  recommend  these  seasons  as  those 
the  most  likely  to  afford  us  the  data  to  determine  the  time  of  atmosphe- 
rical disturbances,  and  the  comparison  of  the  observations  would  not 
only  enaUe  us  to  trace  these  disturbances  to  their  origination,  but  also 
to  decide  their  influence  to  be  of  a  local  or  general  nature- 
It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  above  mode  of  conducting  our  observa- 
tions was  adopted,  we  should  learn  the  minutiiBj  and  at  least  know  more 
of  the  difficulties  in  this  part  of  physics,  and  consequently  be  the  bet- 
ter prepared  to  combat  with  them. 

The  places  I  would  particularly  recommend  for  observations  of  the 
above  kind,  are  London,  Edinbuigh,  Dublin,  Paris,  Brusselles,  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  Lisbon,  Milan,  Vienna,  Teflis,  Capeof  Gh)od  Hope,  Bombay, 
Madras,  the  Mauritius  and  Australia,  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
New-Tork,  Albany,  Nevrfoundland,  Mexico,  west  of  North-America, 

*  The  instnistmcnta  must,  obvioualy,  be  of  a  similar  oonntraction,  and  a  wnlbnii  method 
ef  raooffdinf  the  obaervatioQa  be  adberad  to* 
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West^bdia  IslaDds,  Panamay  Ooyana,  Quito,  Rio  Janeiro,  Bnenoa 
Ayres,  near  Cape  Horn,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  Cusco,  Port  de  Beira  and 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  western  hemisphere.  At  most  of  these  places  there 
are  persons  who  would  assist  in  a  work  of  such  importance  and  magni- 
tude. Such  as  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  instruments,  might  be 
supplied  with  them  from  the  general  fund,  or  a  recommendation  to  their 
resuppctive  governments. 

That  something  of  the  kind  will  ultimately  be  tried  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  the  sooner  it  is  commenced  the  better;  and  if  my  humble  assistance 
will  be  of  any  service,  it  shall  not  be  found  wanting. 
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